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E  SAT  THERE,   THE   FOUR  OF  US,  EN- 

joying  an  after-dinner  coma  and  idly  watching  Alberta 
clear  away  the  coffee  things.  The  look  that  each  of  us 
gave  her  was  loving,  but  Chuck's  was  the  fondest  of  all. 
It  was  a  wistful,  dreamy  look,  a  look  specifically  listed 
in  the  Tenth  Commandment,  which  forbids  a  man  to 
covet  his  neighbor's  cook.    . 

"Madam,"  he  said  to  her  tenderly,  adoringly,  "that 
was  the  most  delicious,  the  most  fattening  dinner  I  ever 


ate." 


"You  can  say  that  again,  brother,"  Alberta  agreed, 
permitting  a  look  of  restrained  self-satisfaction  to  play 
for  a  moment  across  her  wide  mahogany  face.  "That 
was  all  right." 

"Alberta,"  I  reproved  her,  "it's  nicer  when  you  let  us 
say  it." 

"Come  off  it,"  she  said.  "I  didn't  see  you  picking  at 
your  food.  Man,  you  were  really  stuffing."  Carolyn,  I 
noticed,  had  braced  herself,  expecting  the  word  "gut" 
to  finish  the  sentence,  guests  or  no  guests.  It  is  a  word 
that  Carolyn  loathes  and  Alberta  relishes. 

Alberta  smirked  serenely  at  my  midsection,  where, 
she  had  been  insisting  of  late,  I  was  beginning  to  ex- 
pand. She  tossed  her  head  daintily,  pushed  open  the 
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door  to  the  dining  room  with  her  foot,  and  made  a 
rather  majestic  exit. 

Betsy  watched  her  with  wondering  amusement.  "Is 
she  getting  mellow  in  her  old  age?"  she  asked  Carolyn, 
when  the  door  had  closed.  "It  isn't  like  her,  letting  us 
have  our  coffee  in  the  living  room." 

Carolyn  picked  up  the  sewing  basket  beside  her  feet 
and  began  inspecting  a  pair  of  baby  pajamas  she  found 
in  the  top  of  it.  "It's  one  of  her  show-off  occasions,"  she 
said.  "Putting  on  the  dog  sort  of  thing." 

She  threaded  a  needle  and  went  to  work  on  the  pa- 
jamas, bending  her  head  over  them  so  that  the  light  from 
the  lamp  behind  her  caught  in  the  soft  blond  hair  and 
shimmered  in  it. 

"You  know  what,  dear?"  I  said  to  her.  "Your  hair  is 
the  color  of  rhinegold  in  winter." 

"I've  never  had  my  hair  compared  to  a  shrub  before," 
she  said,  "but  it's  nice." 

"Just  the  color,"  I  said.  "Not  the  texture." 

Chuck  gave  a  happy  sigh  and  rearranged  himself  on 
the  sofa,  spreading  himself  over  it  so  that  he  was  more 
drapery  than  occupant.  "You  know,"  he  said  to  me,  let- 
ting a  hand  drop  into  Betsy's  lap,  "this  is  the  only  way  to 
live.  The  life  Arcadian." 

"It's  nice,"  I  said. 

"Now  if  you  and  Carolyn  had  the  money  to  get  your 
crummy-looking  grounds  fixed  up  and  Betsy  and  I 
could  afford  a  maid,  we  couldn't  ask  for  another  thing." 

Carolyn,  sitting  across  the  fireplace  from  me,  did  not 
even  look  up  from  her  sewing.  "I  could,"  she  said  pleas- 
antly. "I've  got  a  list  as  long  as  my  arm." 


"Oh,  I  don't  mean  you  two,"  said  Chuck.  "All 
women  have  lists  as  long  as  their  arms.  Asking  for  things 
is  a  habit  with  women.  Isn't  that  right,  dear?" 

"That's  right,  dear,"  Betsy  said,  fitting  a  look  of  mock 
resignation  to  her  dark,  girl's  face.  "Always  asking  for 
things  is  a  habit  and  never  getting  them  is  a  habit." 

"You  know  what  you  are,  dear?"  he  said,  tousling  her 
wind-blown  bob.  "You're  a  greedy  little  shrike.  You're 
the  Hetty  Green  of  the  high-school  set." 

"That's  fine  talk,"  she  said.  "You  go  turning  down 
good  jobs  with  a  wife  and  two  children  barefoot  and 
hungry.  I  don't  make  a  word  of  complaint — not  a  word, 
mind  you — and  that  makes  me  a  greedy  little  shrike.  If 
I  weren't  pretty  darned  good  natured  you'd  never  get 
away  with  it." 

"Let's  not  bring  up  the  job  again,"  I  said.  "I  thought 
we  had  finished  all  that  at  dinner." 

"You  just  stay  out  of  it,"  Carolyn  said.  "It's  none  of 
your  business." 

"I'd  like  to  know  why  not,"  I  said.  "Here's  my  own 
flesh  and  blood,  my  own  cousin,  harassing  and  persecut- 
ing her  husband  for  being  smart  enough  to  turn  down  a 
job  that  would  kill  him.  That's  not  my  business?  It's  a 
matter  of  family  pride." 

"I'm  not  harassing  him,  thank  you,"  said  Betsy.  "I'm 
just  telling  him  that  I  should  be  harassing  him." 

"It  sounded  like  a  perfectly  wonderful  job,"  said 
Carolyn,  who  never  drops  a  subject  until  she  has  fin- 
ished it. 

"Wonderful?"  I  said.  "There's  no  such  thing  in  radio 
as  a  wonderful  job.  Look  at  this  one.  Picking  out  and 
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boiling  down  one  best  seller  a  week  to  go  into  a  half- 
hour  broadcast.  Anthony  Adverse  in  thirty  minutes,  in- 
cluding three  commercials.  What's  so  wonderful  about 
that?" 

"Two  or  three  hundred  dollars  a  week/'  said  Betsy. 
"That's  what's  wonderful  about  it." 

"Sweetheart,"  Chuck  said,  "you're  too  impression- 
able. When  somebody  in  radio  promises  you  three  hun- 
dred dollars  a  week,  it  means  seventy-five  or  eighty. 
Everybody  in  radio's  got  megalomania." 

"This  Wally  Devens,"  I  said,  "the  one  who's  making 
the  offer,  he's  got  it  especially.  Look  at  all  that  time  he 
was  in  movie  promotion  before  he  went  into  radio  ad- 
vertising. He's  got  double  megalomania.  I'll  bet  he's  got 
two  ulcers." 

"Chuck  always  said  he  was  a  nice  guy  to  work  with," 
said  Betsy.  "Didn't  you,  dear?" 

"Sure,"  said  Chuck,  "but  look  at  the  jobs  he  tries  to 
get  me  into.  First  movie  promotion,  and  I  get  an  ulcer 
there,  and  I  come  home  and  try  to  write  short  stories. 
Then  when  he  gets  fed  up  with  movie  promotion,  he 
goes  into  advertising,  which  is  even  worse,  and  then  he 
tries  to  get  me  into  that.  He  just  wants  somebody  to 
share  his  misery,  that's  all  he  wants." 

"Oh,  pooh!"  said  Carolyn.  "I  never  could  see  what 
was  wrong  with  your  job  at  Apex  Pictures.  Going  to 
cocktail  parties  every  day,  taking  all  the  beautiful  movie 
stars  from  Hollywood  out  to  lunch  and  not  even  having 
to  pay  for  it — goodness!  I'd  like  to  see  somebody  give 
me  a  great  big  expense  account  and  a  luncheon  date  with 
Gregory  Peck  just  for  a  starter." 


"Why  don't  you  lay  off?"  said  Chuck.  "We've  been 
over  this  a  thousand  times." 

"The  only  way  you  can  convince  a  woman,"  I  told 
him,  "especially  a  woman  of  the  caliber  of  my  wife,  is 
to  show  her.  A  lot  of  dull  parties  with  a  lot  of  dull  peo- 
ple— they  think  that's  the  apex  of  good  living." 

"Day  after  day,"  Chuck  said.  "Movie  stars  and  ce- 
lebrities. You  know  what  you  live  on  in  that  business? 
You  live  on  press  clippings  and  little  pieces  of  herring 
pasted  to  little  hunks  of  toast.  And  you  know  what  you 
get  from  it?  You  get  promotions  and  you  get  ulcers." 

"It's  the  same  way  in  the  radio  business,"  I  assured 
the  two  girls.  "Round  and  round  a  squirrel  cage  all  day 
long.  You  don't  know  what  you're  looking  for,  but 
you've  got  to  get  it." 

"Gracious,"  said  Betsy.  "That's  what  everybody' }s 
doing,  going  round  and  round  the  squirrel  cage.  You 
have  to  these  days." 

"You  don't  have  to  if  you  know  better,"  I  said.  "I've 
spent  ten  years  in  the  newspaper  business,  the  movie- 
script  business,  and  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  I've 
got  a  bellyful  of  it  by  this  time  and  I'm  just  not  having 
any  more!  I  sit  out  here  in  the  country  now  and  I  turn 
out  my  murder  mysteries  and  my  magazine  pieces  when 
I  feel  like  it  or  when  I  need  the  money  and  I  thank  God 
for  the  chance  to  do  it.  No  squirrel  cages  for  me." 

"That's  right,"  said  Chuck.  "That's  the  ticket  for  me 
too." 

"It's  nice  work  if  you  can  get  it,"  said  Carolyn 
thoughtfully.  "But  I  get  to  thinking  sometimes  it  would 
be  nicer  if  we  could  have  a  little  more  security." 
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"You  know  where  you  get  the  most  security  in  the 
world?"  Chuck  suddenly  asked.  "You  get  it  in  the 
Army.  And  that's  one  of  the  biggest  squirrel  cages 
known  to  man." 

"How  do  you  mean,"  Carolyn  asked,  "one  of  the 
biggest  squirrel  cages  known  to  man?" 

"Just  that,"  he  said.  "Everybody's  got  a  job,  a  place 
to  live,  three  meals  a  day  and  all  expenses,  no  chance  of 
getting  fired  unless  he  steals  a  car  or  burns  a  barracks  or 
jumps  the  major's  daughter.  And  with  all  that,  every- 
body's still  kicking  and  gouging  for  more." 

"Damnedest  thing  you  ever  saw,"  I  agreed.  "Ser- 
geants bucking  for  staff  sergeant  so  they  can  ride  in  a 
lower  berth.  Captains  bucking  for  major  so  they  can  eat 
in  the  staff  officers'  mess.  Colonels  wanting  to  be  gen- 
erals so  they  can  put  a  white  star  on  their  license  plates." 

"And  any  number  of  five-star  generals,"  said  Chuck, 
"wanting  to  be  God." 

"Which  is,  by  the  way,"  I  remarked,  "a  job  no  think- 
ing man  would  consider  for  a  minute." 

"You  were  a  corporal,  weren't  you?"  Carolyn  re- 
minded me.  "And  I  didn't  hear  you  complaining  when 
they  gave  you  the  stripes." 

"That's  different,  dear,"  I  said.  "That's  the  whole 
point.  Corporal  is  the  thing  to  be  in  the  Army.  You 
don't  have  to  do  the  dirty  work  a  private  does  and  you 
haven't  got  all  the  responsibility  a  sergeant  has.  You've 
got  just  the  right  spot  and  if  you're  smart  you  stay 
there.  That's  what  I'm  trying  to  be  in  civilian  life.  A 
corporal." 

"A   corporal   in   civilian   life,"    Betsy   said   wryly, 
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"would  make  a  little  more  money  than  we  make." 

"Avarice  and  greed."  Chuck  sighed  fondly.  "I  just 
can't  get  it  out  of  her." 

"Come  here,  little  cousin,"  I  said  to  her,  holding  out 
my  hand.  She  came  over  and  sat  on  the  hassock  by  my 
feet. 

"You  remember,"  I  asked  her,  "when  we  were  kids 
together,  and  I  wanted  to  be  a  writer  when  I  grew  up? 
You  remember  who  was  the  only  person  in  the  family, 
besides  myself,  who  ever  thought  I'd  make  it?" 

"Sure,  Joe,"  she  said,  leaning  her  head  against  my 
knee.  "I  remember.  I  still  think  you  can  make  it." 

"Don't  be  catty,"  I  said,  stroking  the  back  of  the 
slender  childlike  neck.  "You  think  Chuck  can  make  it 
too?" 

"Sure,"  she  said.  "He  can  do  anything  he  tries  to  do. 
If  he  knows  what's  good  for  him." 

"You  remember  another  thing?"  I  said.  "You  re- 
member who  made  me  a  country  corporal?  You  re- 
member who  talked  Hanford  Lowman  into  selling  me 
this  house  right  next  door  to  you  and  Chuck,  and  talked 
the  bank  into  giving  me  a  four  per  cent  mortgage,  and 
then  moved  my  dear  wife  and  eldest  son  into  the  afore- 
said house,  all  while  I  was  still  in  the  Army,  so  that  it 
was  all  waiting  for  me  the  day  I  got  out?" 

"Remember?"  she  said  tenderly.  "I'm  still  tired  from 


it." 


"I  don't  suppose  you  remember  why?"  I  prompted 
her. 

"Because,"  she  said,  "I  knew  you'd  be  homesick  for 
the  old  neighborhood,  and  I  wanted  you  and  Carolyn 
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here  instead  of  some  perfect  stranger.  And  because  I 
thought  you  could  work  better  here  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  world." 

"That's  good,"  I  said.  "I  can  write  here,  and  Chuck 
can  write  here,  and  we  can  all  be  two  big  happy  fam- 
ilies, lending  each  other  cups  of  sugar  and  looking  after 
each  other's  children.  You've  worked  awfully  hard  to 
get  this  nice  setup." 

She  sat  upright  and  I  saw  that  her  eyes  were  warm 
and  misty.  "I've  got  a  will  of  iron,"  she  said,  "when  it's 
something  important." 

"All  right,"  I  said.  "Now  you've  got  everything  run- 
ning right,  don't  start  nagging  this  nice  husband  of 
yours  and  louse  everything  up." 

"She  hasn't  been  nagging  anybody,"  said  Carolyn, 
"so  don't  you  start  nagging  her." 

"Honestly,  Joe,"  said  Betsy,  "I  haven't  been  nagging. 
I  don't  want  Chuck  to  have  to  take  a  job  he  doesn't  like, 
any  more  than  he  does.  It's  just  that — I  don't  know,  it's 
like  Carolyn  said.  I  just  want  us  all  to  be  more  secure.  I 
just  want  us  to  have  a  little  money  ahead.  Chuck's  sav- 
ings won't  last  forever,  and  that's  all  we've  been  living 
on  since  he  gave  up  his  job  at  Apex.  Four  months  now." 

"You're  not  so  well  heeled  yourself,  dear,"  Carolyn 
said  to  me  in  mild  admonition.  "You're  aware  of  that?" 

"That's  all  right,"  I  said.  "I'm  almost  through  with 
the  new  book  and  we've  still  got  eighteen  hundred  dol- 
lars in  cash.  Chuck's  got  at  least  that  much  left,  and  it's 
only  a  matter  of  weeks  until  he  sells  his  first  story. 
What  have  we  got  to  worry  about?" 
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"Selling  Chuck's  first  story,  for  one  thing,"  said 
Betsy. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Chuck.  "What  kind  of 
deal  is  it  when  the  neighbors  have  faith  in  me  and  my 
wife  doesn't?" 

"I  have  too!"  she  remonstrated.  And  with  that  she 
rejoined  him  on  the  sofa.  "I'm  just  waiting  for  some- 
body else  to  think  your  work  is  as  good  as  I  do." 

"So  all  right,"  he  said  happily.  "So  shut  up.  Not  an- 
other word  about  Wally  Devens,  or  the  radio,  or  the 
bank  balance,  or  anything  else." 

"It  beats  me,"  I  said  to  Carolyn.  "These  people 
worrying  about  money,  and  they  haven't  even  had  to 
mortgage  their  house  yet." 

"Well,  we  have,"  she  said  a  little  ruefully.  "Let's  not 
forget  that." 

"I  won't,"  I  said.  "I  still  know  the  difference  between 
leisure  and  laziness." 

"I  know  you  do,  dear."  She  grinned.  "If  that's  set- 
tled, then  I'll  shut  up  too." 

"That's  good,"  Chuck  said  in  relief.  "There's  been 
too  much  conversation  around  here  tonight." 

The  talk  drifted  into  less  cosmic  channels  and  a  feel- 
ing of  languor  crept  over  us  all.  I  put  a  batch  of  old  Hal 
Kemp  recordings  on  the  phonograph  in  the  dining 
room  and  the  music  came  to  us  distant  and  detached.  It 
was  a  warm  and  wonderful  little  gathering,  the  kind 
you  get  when  every  association  is  old  and  settled,  ten- 
der and  complete. 

I  remember  at  one  point  in  the  evening  there  came 
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washing  over  me  one  of  those  singular  discoveries  that 
are  as  vast  as  they  are  sudden.  I  looked  at  each  of  them 
in  turn — at  Betsy,  who  was  my  oldest  friend,  and 
Chuck,  who  was  my  closest  friend,  and  Carolyn,  who 
was  my  good  and  wonderful  wife — and  then  I  looked 
at  all  of  them  together,  and  then  it  hit  me.  I  knew  all  at 
once  that  here  were  the  three  nicest  people  in  all  the 
world. 

It  was  an  evening  such  as  the  four  of  us  were  not  to 
enjoy  again  for  what  seemed  a  long,  long  time.  The  next 
day,  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  fashion,  all  hell  broke  loose. 
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.f  Carolyn  had  not  slept  late  the 
next  morning,  we  probably  would  never  have  backslid 
at  all.  But  she  did  and  we  did  and,  before  we  knew  it, 
there  we  were. 

Sleeping  late  was  a  sort  of  holiday  Alberta  and  I  gave 
her  once  every  week  or  so.  Most  mornings  she  got  up 
sometime  before  seven  to  give  the  baby  his  bottle  and 
get  Little  Joe  out  of  Alberta's  hair  and  kitchen.  This  is, 
I  suppose,  no  more  than  countless  mothers  do  all  over 
the  world  every  day  of  the  year,  but  Alberta  and  I  are 
both  weak-willed  and  indulgent,  so  we  let  her  sleep  late 
now  and  again.  I  would  take  care  of  Willie's  feeding  and 
the  other  little  intimacies  connected  with  the  levee  of  a 
six-months-old,  and  Alberta  and  I  would  try  to  keep 
the  house  quiet  until  nine  or  ten  o'clock. 

If  either  of  us  had  known  what  this  was  to  lead  to  we 
would  have  taken  turns  standing  under  the  bedroom 
window  at  five  in  the  morning  and  hammering  on  a 
dishpan.  We  were  had,  though,  before  we  knew  it. 

This  particular  morning  had  been  a  successfully  quiet 
one.  I  had  dragged  Little  Joe  out  of  the  kitchen  before 
his  customary  wrangling  with  Alberta  could  reach  the 
climax  of  its  volume  and  violence.  I  had  distracted  him 
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from  clattering  and  clanking  about  the  place  with  his 
rusty  tin  play- wagon  by  reading  him  a  silly  little  story 
about  a  woolly  lamb.  I  had  sat  with  him,  attentive  and 
respectful,  while  he  went  through  another  book  point- 
ing out  to  me  each  beast,  building,  and  vehicle  depicted 
in  it.  And  when  he  tired  of  that,  I  had  sat  in  his  swing 
outside  and  let  him  push  me. 

When  we  went  into  the  kitchen  shortly  after  ten  to 
get  him  a  glass  of  wa-wa  (which  can  be  either  milk  or 
water,  but  not  fruit  or  vegetable  juices,  which  are  d'ss) 
we  found  Carolyn  finishing  up  what  appeared  to  have 
been  a  noble  breakfast.  She  was  sipping  her  coffee  with 
a  far-off,  pensive  look  in  her  eyes. 

"Morning,  dear,"  I  said,  kissing  her  forehead  because 
there  was  egg  on  her  lower  lip.  "Sleep  well?" 

"Mmm,"  she  said,  coming  slowly  out  of  her  bemuse- 
ment.  "And  it  was  worth  every  minute  of  it.  I'm  begin- 
ning to  think  I  should  sleep  late  every  morning." 

"It's  an  understandable  point  of  view,"I  said,  "and  I 
don't  blame  you  a  bit."  I  could  see,  however,  by  the 
way  she  tossed  off  the  rest  of  her  coffee,  that  there  was 
more  she  had  to  say. 

"I  got  the  most  wonderful  idea,"  she  said.  "Just  wait 
till  you  hear  it."  And  with  that  she  began  dragging  me 
into  the  living  room. 

"You  know  the  way,"  she  said,  when  we  were  both 
settled,  "when  you're  waking  up  real  slowly,  and  you're 
half  asleep  and  half  awake,  and  your  mind  is  still  sort  of 
halfway  in  the  subconscious?" 

"I  guess  so,"  I  said.  "My,  you  look  pretty  this 
morning." 
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"Well,"  she  said,  making  a  full  sentence  of  the  word. 
"I  was  just  lying  there,  and  you  know  the  way  your 
mind  wanders.  I  was  just  lying  there  and,  I  don't  know, 
I  suppose  I  was  thinking  about  Chuck's  friend  at  the  ad- 
vertising agency,  the  one  with  the  radio  program  he 
wanted  Chuck  for  — " 

"The  one  we  finished  talking  about  once  and  for  all 
last  night?"  I  suggested  gently. 

"Goodness'  sake,"  she  said.  "Will  you  let  me  tell 
you?" 

"I'm  sorry,"  I  said.  "You  go  right  ahead." 

"Well,  I  was  thinking  about  this  fellow  — " 

"Wally  Devens." 

" —  and  about  Chuck,  and  what  fun  it  must  be, 
exciting  work  and  interesting  people  all  the  time,  and 
it's  really  a  shame  Chuck  can't  take  the  job." 

"Hell,"  I  said,  "there's  nothing  stopping  him  but  his 
ulcer  and  his  native  wisdom.  It's  not  a  shame  if  he 
doesn't  want  the  job  in  the  first  place." 

"And  then  I  was  thinking,"  she  went  on,  "about  how 
different  it  is  for  us.  I  mean  Betsy  and  me,  how  we 
never  do  anything  interesting  and  exciting.  You  know. 
Same  old  thing  day  in  and  day  out  sort  of  thing.  Just 
taking  care  of  babies  and  that's  about  all." 

"Somebody's  got  to  take  care  of  babies,"  I  reminded 
her.  "That's  what  babies  are  for." 

"You  know  what  I  mean,"  she  said.  "We  just  get 
tired  sometimes.  We  don't  see  anything  but  babies  from 
morning  to  night  except  when  somebody  drops  in,  and 
nobody  ever  drops  in  but  girl  friends,  and  they  all  have 
babies,  and  that's  all  we  ever  talk  about.  Babies." 
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"You  run  into  that  in  every  line  of  work,"  I  told  her. 
"Is  that  what  you  thought  up  lying  in  the  sack?" 

"Joe,"  she  said,  "will  you  let  me  tell  you?" 

"Go  ahead,  dear,"  I  said  grinning.  "I  thought  you 
were  finished." 

She  ignored  it.  "Do  you  know,"  she  demanded, 
"what's  the  most  important  thing  in  life  for  girls  like  us 
who  have  young  children?" 

"Young  children,"  I  said. 

"Young  children,"  she  repeated,  and  I  noticed  that 
her  tone  was  beginning  to  get  a  little  oratorical.  "That's 
all  we  ever  talk  about.  What  they  eat,  and  what  they  do, 
and  how  to  get  them  to  eat  if  they  don't  want  to,  and 
how  to  amuse  them.  You  couldn't  possibly  imagine  the 
number  of  problems  there  are  involved  with  babies." 

I  lay  down  on  the  sofa  and  put  my  head  in  her  lap. 
"God  couldn't  be  everywhere,"  I  said,  "and  so  invented 
mothers.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold." 

"No,  please,"  she  said.  "Sit  up  so  I  can  look  at  you. 
The  radio,"  she  continued  when  she  could  look  at 
me.  "Do  you  know  there's  not  one  single  program  on 
the  radio  about  how  to  take  care  of  babies,  and  what  to 
do  when  this  or  that  comes  up,  like  how  to  keep  your 
child  from  being  jealous  of  younger  brothers  or  sisters, 
and  things  like  that?  Not  one  single  one?" 

"I  wouldn't  know,"  I  said.  "I  never  listen  to  any- 
thing but  Fred  Allen  and  Sam  Spade,  Detective" 

"Well,  other  people  do,"  she  said.  "All  these  girls 
with  babies,  and  women  with  older  children  too  for 
that  matter,  you'd  be  surprised  how  many  of  them  listen 
to  the  radio  all  morning  long.  While  they're  working  in 
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the  kitchen,  because  most  of  them  don't  have  maids  or 
cooks  to  help  them.  And  do  you  know  what  they  listen 
to  on  the  radio  all  morning  long? 

"The  Sisters  of  the  Skillet"  I  guessed.  "Clara,  Lu, 
and  Em." 

"Clara,  Lu,  and  Em!"  she  snorted.  "You  silly  thing, 
they've  been  off  the  air  for  years  now." 

"I'm  sorry  to  hear  it,"  I  said.  "They've  always  been 
a  source  of  real  listening  pleasure  for  me.  Off  the  air 
now!  Think  of  that!" 

"I  can't  even  remember  where  I  was,"  she  said. 

"You  were  in  the  kitchen  with  all  the  other  girls,"  I 
prompted  her.  "Listening  to  the  radio." 

"Soap  operas,"  she  said.  "All  these  women  have  to  lis- 
ten to  is  some  husband  and  wife  combination  thing 
where  they're  supposed  to  be  eating  breakfast  and  talk- 
ing about  who  they  ran  into  at  Lindy's  yesterday,  or  all 
these  morbid  serials  about  women  with  crippled  hus- 
bands or  a  triangle  or  a  murder  charge  on  their  hands 
sort  of  thing.  They  go  on  all  morning  long,  one  right 
after  the  other,  and  that's  just  all  there  is  to  listen  to." 

"You  can  always  turn  the  damned  thing  off,"  I  said. 

"You  know  what  I  was  thinking?"  she  asked. 

"No,  dear,"  I  confessed.  "What  were  you  thinking?" 

"I  was  thinking,"  she  said,  "there  ought  to  be  some 
program  on  the  radio  just  about  babies.  Take  up  all  the 
different  problems  you  have  with  babies  and  how  to 
cope  with  them.  You  don't  know  what  a  blessing  it 
would  be  to  young  mothers,  because  a  lot  of  them  never 
read  any  books  on  the  subject,  just  have  to  take  care  of 
their  children  hit  or  miss,  trial  and  error  sort  of  thing. 
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A  radio  program  would  be  wonderful — you  know? 
Some  sponsor  who  makes  baby  lotions  or  toys  or  some- 
thing like  that  could  really  do  himself  a  lot  of  good 
with  it." 

"Egh,"  I  said.  "Let  them  have  their  soap  operas.  They 
want  to  get  their  minds  off  their  work." 

She  was  very  serious.  "Oh,  no.  You'd  just  be  sur- 
prised. They  want  to  be  told  how  to  make  their  work 


easier." 


"All  right,"  I  conceded.  "Maybe  it  is  a  wonderful 
idea.  Write  to  the  Castoria  people  or  somebody.  Maybe 
they'd  put  a  show  on  like  that.  They  might  even  pay 
you  for  the  idea.  I've  got  to  get  to  work  now;  here's  half 
a  day  shot  already." 

"I'm  not  through  yet,"  she  said,  a  little  miffed. 

I  lit  another  cigarette. 

"You  know,"  she  went  on,  "it  would  be  very  simple 
to  do.  Have  two  mothers  sit  there  for  half  an  hour  and 
just  talk  shop  back  and  forth.  Just  like  on  the  telephone. 
That  would  be  very  effective,  don't  you  think?" 

"Maybe  for  women,"  I  said.  "Not  for  me,  though." 

"You  know  who  would  be  just  the  right  people  to 
doit?" 

"Sure,"  I  said.  "Clara,  Lu,  and  Em." 

"Joe,"  she  said  reprovingly,  "I'm  serious." 

"All  right,  dear,"  I  said.  "Who  would  be  just  the 
right  people?" 

"Betsy  and  me." 

"Go  on  with  you,"  I  said,  laughing. 

"What's  so  funny  about  it?"  she  demanded.  "We 
could  do  it  very  well." 
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"I  was  just  laughing  at  the  thought  of  you  and  Betsy. 
On  the  telephone." 

She  was  offended.  "I  don't  think  it's  as  funny  as  all 
that.  I  also  don't  think  you  need  be  so  damned  patroniz- 

fog." 

"Watch  your  language,  miss,"  I  said.  "You're  not  too 
old  for  a  spanking." 

"You  know  you're  being  patronizing,"  she  said.  "You 
think  just  because  we're  women  we  don't  have  a  brain 
in  our  heads.  Really,  Joe,  we  could  do  it.  It's  just  talking 
for  half  an  hour,  say  once  a  week." 

"Probably,"  she  went  on,  "we  wouldn't  even  have  to 
go  into  town  to  do  it.  We  could  broadcast  right  from 
home.  Gabriel  Heatter  has  a  microphone  in  his  house. 
That  would  make  the  program  a  lot  nicer,  with  the  sur- 
roundings homey  and  pleasant,  and  that  way  it 
wouldn't  be  any  trouble  at  all,  for  me  and  Betsy  I 
mean.  It  wouldn't  even  interrupt  the  daily  routine." 

"I  can  see  you,"  I  said,  "running  around  the  house 
with  a  microphone  in  one  hand  and  a  wet  diaper  in  the 
other.  Makes  quite  a  picture." 

"We're  both  young  mothers."  She  was  reviewing  her 
case  as  she  presented  it.  "And  we're  fairly  intelligent. 
And  we  take  care  of  our  own  children.  Where  else 
could  you  find  a  combination  like  that?  That's  what 
you  need  for  that  kind  of  program,  Joe — not  a  bunch 
of  fusty  old  doctors  or  a  couple  of  actresses  reading  a 
script  somebody  wrote  for  them. 

"With  us  it  would  be  all  very  simple  and  homey  and 
convincing,  and  the  young  mothers  listening  to  the 
radio  could  see  we  were  just  a  couple  of  girls  like  them- 
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selves,  and  they'd  have  confidence  in  what  we  said,  and 
all  that." 

"I  wouldn't,"  I  said,  "if  I  were  a  young  mother.  What 
do  you  two  kids  have  that  qualifies  you  as  baby 
experts?" 

"Babies!"  she  said,  firmly  and  righteously.  "And 
we've  read  practically  everything  written  on  the.  sub- 
ject. We  know  as  much  as  anybody  else  in  our 
position." 

"Well,  chicken,"  I  said,  patting  her  hand  and  rising  to 
leave,  "you've  got  a  sort  of  Chinese  puzzle  there. 
Women  with  kids  to  take  care  of  are  the  only  real  ex- 
perts on  kids,  but  women  with  kids  to  take  care  of  don't 
have  time  to  be  experts.  It's  hopeless." 

"What's  hopeless  about  it?"  she  asked. 

"The  twenty-four-hour  day,"  I  said.  "No  matter 
how  you  stretch  it,  there's  only  twenty-four  hours  in 
it.  I've  got  to  get  to  work,  dear." 

"You  don't  have  to  go  this  instant,"  she  said.  "You 
can  sit  down  for  just  a  little  while."  I  sat  down. 

"It  wouldn't  take  a  lot  of  time,  dear,"  she  said.  "All 
we'd  have  to  do  would  be  to  make  notes  all  during  the 
week  about  what  we  wanted  to  talk  about  on  next 
week's  program.  We  wouldn't  even  have  to  have  a 
script.  We'd  just  sit  there  and  chat;  that's  the  point  of 
the  whole  thing." 

"Look,  chicken,"  I  said,  taking  her  hand.  "You'd 
have  to  have  a  script.  You're  not  old  enough  or  polished 
enough  to  sit  down  in  front  of  the  cold  microphone  and 
just  talk  for  half  an  hour.  Do  you  know  how  you  talk 
in  the  first  place?  You  run  your  sentences  together  until 
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you're  out  of  breath,  and  you  mix  your  metaphors 
something  ghastly,  and  sometimes  only  those  who 
know  and  love  you  have  any  idea  of  what  you're  talk- 
ing about." 

"I'd  get  over  it,"  she  said. 

"With  a  script  you  would,"  I  told  her.  "You'd  have 
to  write  a  script,  and  that  takes  all  day,  and  not  one  day 
a  week  but  five  or  six.  And,  for  another  thing,  nobody's 
going  to  send  a  crew  of  engineers  all  the  way  out  here 
just  to  get  a  homey  atmosphere." 

She  was  beginning  to  pout.  "We're  no  farther  away 
from  town,"  she  said,  "than  Gabriel  Heatter.  And  he 
broadcasts  from  home." 

"In  that  case,"  I  said,  "let  Gabriel  Heatter  be  the  baby 
expert." 

Little  Joe  came  wandering  into  the  room,  approached 
the  sofa  with  a  studious  and  dignified  air,  and  laid  his 
hand  on  my  knee.  "Bay  wooka,  dahya,"  he  suggested. 
"Dahya,  bay  wooka." 

"You  run  along,  Joe,"  I  told  him.  "Your  mother's 
having  a  dizzy  spell.  She  thinks  she's  Gabriel  Heatter." 

"He  only  wants  you  to  play  some  records  for  him," 
said  Carolyn. 

"I  heard  what  he  said,"  I  told  her.  "Maybe  we'll  play 
records  later,  Moe.  I  can't  get  away  right  now.  I've  got 
to  plan  your  mother's  career." 

Carolyn  took  her  hand  out  of  mine.  "Don't  be  silly," 
she  said.  And  then  to  Little  Joe,  "And  don't  you  pay 
any  attention  to  a  word  your  father  says." 

"Nuh  wooka,  dahya?"  said  Little  Joe. 

"No  wooka.  Maybe  we'll  play  a  few  wooka  later. 
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Why  don't  you  go  and  build  a  garage  with  your  nice 
blocks?" 

He  wandered  off,  the  personification  of  understand- 
ing and  good  will.  I  watched  him  out  of  the  room  and 
then  I  turned  to  Carolyn,  who  was  sulking  in  the  sofa 
corner. 

"It's  still  a  marvelous  idea,"  she  said,  glaring  at  me. 

I  reached  over  and  pulled  her  glasses  down,  bur- 
lesquing her  stern  expression  so  that  she  had  to  smile. 
"Sure  it's  a  marvelous  idea,  sweet,"  I  said,  "but  not  for 
a  dear  girl  like  you.  You  leave  these  things  to  the  people 
God  meant  them  for." 

"Clara,  Lu,  and  Em,"  she  said  with  heavy  irony. 

"Clara,  Lu,  and  Em,"  I  said  gaily.  I  sat  down  at  my 
typewriter  in  the  workroom,  confident  that  we  had  fin- 
ished the  topic  for  good  and  all. 
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O  YOU  HAVE  TO  GO  RIGHT  BACK  TO 

work?"  Carolyn  asked  as  we  were  finishing  lunch. 
They  were  the  first  words  she  had  spoken  since  we  sat 
down. 

"I  should,"  I  said.  "I  have  a  chapter  I  want  to  finish." 
"You  could  sit  and  talk  for  just  a  little  while,  couldn't 
you?  We  wouldn't  have  to  sit  at  the  table.  We  could  go 
into  the  living  room  and  you  could  be  comfortable. 
Lord  knows,  you're  going  to  at  least  have  a  cigarette, 
aren't  you?" 

I  dug  into  my  chair  with  a  cigarette  and  she  settled 
on  the  sofa  to  study  her  fingernails.  It  was  a  couple  of 
minutes  before  she  launched  into  conversation. 
"You  know,"  she  said,  "I  was  just  thinking." 
"Sweetheart,"  I  said,  "I  thought  we'd  done  our  think- 
ing for  today." 

"I  was  thinking,"  she  said  quickly,  "if  we  had  a  radio 
show  like  that,  we  could  have  a  new  lawn.  And  an 
asphalt  driveway.  We  need  a  lawn  and  a  driveway." 
Evidently  she  had  just  been  sitting  around  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  to  pick  up  the  morning's  discussion 
where  it  had  left  off. 
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"We  could  use  them,  I  guess,"  I  conceded.  "But  we 
don't  need  them  that  badly." 

"We  could  have  a  piano,"  she  went  on.  "I've  been 
wanting  a  piano  for  years,  you  know  that." 

"Sure,  chicken,"  I  told  her.  "I  know  you  want  a 
piano.  I  want  you  to  have  one,  too.  I've  been  hoping  that 
when  we  sell  this  whodunnit  we'll  have  enough  left 
over  to  buy  a  piano  for  you.  Why  don't  you  wait  for 
that?" 

"We'd  still  have  to  stretch  to  buy  it,"  she  said,  "even 
then." 

"That's  all  right,"  I  said.  "That's  the  way  it's  sup- 
posed to  be.  That's  the  way  to  enjoy  it  most.  You're 
only  twenty-five  years  old,  dear.  Most  people  aren't 
able  to  run  down  to  the  corner  and  buy  a  piano  when 
they're  twenty-five.  Most  people  our  age  don't  have  a 
hell  of  a  lot  of  things  we  have." 

Her  face  was  thoughtful,  but  there  was  purpose  in  it. 

"Just  look  at  us,"  I  went  on.  "Look  at  what  we've 
got.  We've  got  a  nice,  big,  wonderful  old  house  in  the 
country,  with  only  four  per  cent  interest  to  pay  on  the 
mortgage.  We've  got  all  these  nice  things  in  it.  We've 
got  a  brook  with  a  swimming  hole.  And  you  know  what 
else  we've  got?  We've  got  two  very  nice  children,  and 
a  lot  of  people  our  age  think  that's  a  luxury." 

"I'm  not  complaining,"  she  said,  "you  know  I'm  not. 
I  was  just  saying." 

I  crossed  to  the  sofa  and  sat  beside  her.  "What  were 
you  saying,  dear?"  I  asked  her. 

There  was  some  of  her  old  shyness  in  the  smile.  "I 
was  just  saying  that  here's  a  way  we  have  to  make  a  lot 
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more  money,  and  easy  too,  and  get  a  lot  of  things  we 
need  without  waiting  for  them  so  long.  That's  all." 

She  leaned  her  head  against  my  shoulder  and  began 
rubbing  her  cheek  on  my  sleeve. 

"The  lawn  isn't  too  bad,"  I  said.  "And  as  for  the 
driveway,  nobody's  ever  sunk  out  of  sight  in  it.  And 
the  piano.  I'll  get  you  a  piano,  dear,  if  I  have  to  get  it  on 
the  installment  plan.  That  might  be  the  best  idea,  at  that. 
We'd  have  plenty  of  time  for  me  to  pay  and  you  to 
play.  You  wouldn't  have  much  time  for  the  piano  with 
a  radio  program  and  two  babies." 

"Honestly,  Joe,"  she  said  chidingly. 

"Hell,"  I  said.  "I'll  get  you  a  piano  any  time  you  say." 

"You're  awfully  silly,"  she  said,  touched  by  the  offer. 
"I'm  not  sitting  around  the  place  mooning  for  a  piano. 
Lord  knows,  I  can  think  of  a  million  things  we  need 
more  than  a  piano.  We  need  a  new  roof  on  the  kitchen, 
and  a  new  door  for  the  garage,  and  rugs  and  curtains 
and  things  like  that.  Things  we  don't  really  have  to  have 
right  now. 

"But  if  we  did  the  radio  program — and  I  know  we'd 
be  good  at  it,  Joe — we'd  have  an  awful  lot  of  money  to 
do  things  like  that.  And  you  wouldn't  have  to  do  a  lot 
of  magazine  pieces  about  things  you're  not  interested 
in;  you  wouldn't  have  to  write  whodunnits  just  for  the 
money  — " 

I  sat  up  and  looked  at  her.  "You're  not  to  say  that 
any  more,"  I  said  quietly,  "and  I  hope  you  won't  think 
it  again." 

"What,  dear?" 

"The  business  about  the  whodunnits  and  the  money. 
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You  know  better  than  that.  I  don't  write  them  just  for 
the  money.  I  like  them,  I  enjoy  them,  I  make  a  living  at 
them.  And  I  wish  everybody  could  say  as  much  for  his 
own  work." 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said.  "I  didn't  mean  that,  Joe.  Hon- 
estly I  didn't.  All  I  meant  was  we  could  do  this,  Betsy 
and  I,  and  everything  would  be  a  lot  easier  for  every- 
body. You  wouldn't  have  to  work  so  hard.  Here,  I 
mean,  you  could  support  the  family  and  I  could  buy 
the  frills." 

Neither  of  us  said  anything  for  a  while.  The  only 
sounds  about  were  a  distant  clatter  from  the  kitchen 
and  the  steady,  twanging  sound  from  upstairs,  where 
Willie  was  bouncing  up  and  down  in  his  crib  to  keep 
from  going  to  sleep. 

"Frills  are  important,"  I  said  finally,  "but  that's  not 
the  way  to  buy  them.  If  you  don't  have  to  squeeze  a  lit- 
tle to  get  them  you  can't  ever  really  value  them.  You 
know  the  volume  of  Lamb  on  my  bedside  table?  I  paid  a 
dollar  for  it  when  I  was  still  in  high  school.  That  was 
lunch  money  for  two  days." 

"Not  that  kind  of  frills,"  she  said.  "I  mean  roofs  and 
doors  and  rugs.  You  don't  have  to  save  lunch  money  to 
buy  those." 

"It  would  help  a  lot,"  I  contended.  "What  I  meant  to 
say  about  the  Lamb  is  that  there's  a  very  nice  essay  in  it 
called  'Old  China.'  Do  you  know  it?" 

"No,"  she  said.  "What's  old  china  got  to  do  with 
what  we're  talking  about?" 

"Nothing,"  I  said.  "It  hasn't  got  much  to  do  with 
what  Lamb's  talking  about  either.  It's  just  a  piece  about 
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how  much  more  fun  he  and  his  sister  had  when  they 
had  less  money." 

"Ho,"  she  laughed.  "That  should  be  required  reading 
for  homes  like  ours." 

"It  really  should,"  I  agreed.  "He  talks  about  how, 
when  they  were  younger  and  poorer,  he  had  to  scrape 
and  save  for  weeks  and  weeks  to  buy  one  old  book,  and 
how  now  he  can  afford  to  buy  one  any  time  he  wants 
to,  and  it  isn't  nearly  so  much  fun  any  more.  And  how 
much  more  they  enjoyed  picnics  in  the  country  when 
they  had  to  walk  all  the  way,  and  how  much  nicer  it 
used  to  be  to  go  to  the  theater  when  they  sat  in  the 
second  balcony  and  couldn't  really  afford  even  that.  It's 
the  best  thing  Lamb  ever  wrote." 

"That's  not  really  fair,"  she  said,  "ganging  up  on  me 
like  that.  You  and  Charles  Lamb  together." 

"All  right,  lovey,"  I  said.  "We'll  call  the  fight  off.  All 
right?  Now  can  I  go  to  work?" 

"Sure,"  she  said.  "Can  I?" 

"Over  a  hot  stove,"  I  said. 

"Over  the  radio,"  she  insisted. 

"Radio's  got  enough  trouble  without  taking  you  on," 
I  told  her.  "Now  go  up  and  chloroform  the  baby  before 
he  shakes  the  house  down." 

It  was  something  like  three-thirty  when  I  called  the 
day  done  and  crept  out  of  my  workshop  into  the  sun- 
light. It  was  a  warm,  pleasant  day,  the  best  day  that  the 
year  had  so  far  produced,  and  I  felt  the  time  had  come  to 
proclaim  spring.  Accordingly  I  sought  out  the  ham- 
mock, unrolled  it,  and  strung  it  up  between  the  apple 
tree  and  the  garage. 
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It  fitted  my  back  perfectly  and  I  lay  there  gazing  at 
the  greenery  and  breathing  the  good  air,  enjoying  it 
only  as  it  can  be  enjoyed  when  a  man  has  not  a  worry  in 
the  world.  The  lark  was  on  the  wing,  the  snail  on  the 
thorn,  and  the  whole  wide  world  in  a  state  of  rich 
contentment. 

From  where  I  lay  I  could  see  a  wisteria  vine,  an  er- 
rant and  ingratiating  thing  that  ran  up  the  front  wall  of 
the  garage  and  then  leaped  from  the  top  to  a  low-hang- 
ing branch  of  the  tree  and  lost  itself.  It  had  accom- 
plished this  the  year  before,  or  maybe  the  year  before 
that,  and  by  now  it  was  almost  impossible  to  tell  which 
of  the  foliage  up  there  was  wisteria  and  which  was 
apple.  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  how  it  mattered 
which,  but  Carolyn  seemed  to  think  it  was  important. 

It  had  foxed  her  again  this  year.  It  had  greened  and 
established  itself  there  for  another  summer  at  least,  to 
luxuriate  among  the  back  reaches  of  the  tree  instead  of 
spreading  out  respectably  across  the  garage  roof,  and 
there  was  nothing  she  could  do  about  it  now  until  the 
season  was  over. 

I  felt  very  good  just  looking  at  it,  and  I  knew  why  I 
had  said  nothing  about  it  to  Carolyn  since  last  summer. 
I  could  have  pulled  it  down  a  dozen  times  while  it  was 
asleep  for  the  winter,  but  I  had  not  done  it.  I  think  it 
was  my  conscience,  or  a  feeling  of  fellowship  for  it. 
Here  was  I,  vagabond  and  free  in  the  back  branches  of 
modern  civilization,  and  it  was  not  in  me  to  saddle  one 
of  God's  own  vegetables  with  responsibilities  such  as 
had  been  shed  by  a  higher  animal  like  myself. 

The  autumn  would  come,  though,  and  womankind 
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would  be  waiting  for  it.  Women  have  neighbors  to  im- 
press and  time  on  their  hands  to  plow  through  books  on 
gardening.  Their  minds  are  busy  and  they  cannot  let 
things  alone.  If  a  wisteria  wants  to  climb  a  tree,  the  only 
thing  for  it  to  do  is  to  sneak  into  the  woods,  away  from 
women  and  their  houses,  and  find  something  there  to 
climb.  I  have  never  heard  of  a  wisteria  doing  that  sort 
of  thing. 

I  was  a  little  depressed  by  this  line  of  thought  and  I 
turned  my  gaze  away.  It  fell  on  the  garage  door,  which 
is  the  sort  of  thing  I  can  look  at  for  hours  without  a 
single  emotion.  It  was,  to  put  it  mildly,  a  badly  battered 
piece  of  carpentry;  the  last  winter  storm  had  smashed 
the  top  horizontal  on  the  right-hand  door,  leaving  the 
thing  just  shipshape  enough  to  hold  until  the  next  storm 
could  smash  it  to  hell  and  gone.  There  was  plenty  of 
time  to  mend  it,  though,  and  no  need  to  trouble  over  it 
now. 

I  was  through  with  the  door  and  thinking  of  abso- 
lutely nothing  at  all  when  Chuck  drove  up  in  his  old 
Chevrolet  and  stopped  in  front  of  the  garage.  He  leaned 
across  the  back  of  the  seat  and  held  a  door  open  long 
enough  for  his  four-year-old,  Tommy,  to  emerge  fol- 
lowed by  Little  Joe.  "Go  play  in  the  sandbox,"  he  told 
them. 

"Hi,  dahya,  hi,"  said  Joe. 

"Hi,  Joe." 

"Hullo,  Mac,"  said  Tommy. 

"Hello,  Chief,"  I  told  him. 

"The  sandbox,  gentlemen,"  Chuck  reminded  them. 
"If  you  please."  He  dragged  a  chair  out  of  the  garage 
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and  set  it  up  by  the  hammock.  "Your  wife,"  he  said, 
"is  up  at  my  house,  talking  crazy  talk  to  my  wife." 

I  took  a  package  of  cigarettes  from  my  pocket  and  of- 
fered them  to  him.  "No,  thanks,"  he  said.  "I  have  my 
pipe."  I  lit  one  for  myself. 

"What  is  all  this  stuff?"  he  asked.  "This  business 
about  the  radio." 

"Lord,"  I  sighed.  "Is  she  still  talking  about  that?  It's 
all  I've  heard  all  day,  and  it's  probably  all  I'll  hear  for 
the  rest  of  the  week." 

"I  went  into  the  kitchen,"  he  said,  "and  the  two  of 
them  were  sitting  there  crowing  at  each  other  about 
going  on  the  radio." 

"It's  a  pretty  exciting  thing,"  I  said,  "having  some- 
thing new  to  talk  about.  Leave  them  talk." 

He  sat  there  sucking  pensively  on  his  pipe.  I  turned 
to  look  at  the  sandbox,  where  Joe  and  Tommy  were 
playing  together  in  astonishing  peace  and  fellowship. 
Tommy  was  pouring  sand  through  a  sieve;  Joe  was 
pushing  a  small  plastic  jeep  about.  Then  Tommy  laid 
the  sieve  down,  reached  over  casually  and  took  the  jeep 
away  from  Joe.  I  was  expecting  a  scream  of  protest  to 
follow  this,  but  Joe  merely  looked  at  the  jeep  gravely, 
accepting  the  requisition  of  it  as  the  prerogative  of  the 
older  boy.  Tommy  began  pushing  it  about,  making 
impressive  vehicular  sounds,  and  Little  Joe  gave  him 
earnest  and  studious  attention. 

"Ah  gah  ahden,"  he  suddenly  announced. 

Chuck  laughed.  "I  didn't  quite  catch  that  one,"  he 
said.  "What  did  he  say?" 
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"It  beats  me,"  I  confessed.  "Ahden  means  dog,  but 
the  rest  of  it  I  don't  follow." 

Little  Joe  grinned  expansively.  "Ah  gah  ahden,"  he 
reiterated. 

Tommy  was  tickled  by  the  whole  thing.  "Ah  gah 
ahden!"  he  scoffed.  "You  have  not.  You  haven't  got  an 
ahden.  Hey,  daddy!  He  says  he's  got  an  ahden!" 

Little  Joe  was  amusing  himself  vastly.  "Ah  gah 
ahden,  ah  ah  ah." 

Tommy  repeated  it  after  him  in  obvious  fascination. 
"Ah  gah  ahden,  ah  ah  ah!  Ah  gah  ahden,  ah  ah  ah!"  Joe 
cut  loose  with  a  laugh  of  rich  delight,  and  the  two  of 
them  made  a  chorus  of  it,  shouting  it  back  and  forth  to 
each  other  and  laughing  uproariously. 

"Hell,"  I  decided,  "it  doesn't  mean  anything.  It's  just 
talk." 

"What?"  said  Chuck.  "The  ahden  or  the  radio?" 

"Great  Lord,"  I  said,  "are  you  still  thinking  about  the 
radio?" 

"It  worries  me,"  he  said.  "It's  just  not  common  to 
walk  into  your  kitchen  and  find  your  wife  and  another 
woman  planning  careers  for  themselves.  You  know 
what  they  were  doing  when  I  left?  They  were  eliminat- 
ing sponsors  one  by  one.  Picking  out  the  one  they  like 
best." 

I  laughed.  "No  harm  in  that,"  I  said.  "Doesn't  hurt 
the  sponsors;  they'll  never  even  know  about  it.  Doesn't 
hurt  us.  Doesn't  even  hurt  them.  Let  'em  have  their  sim- 
ple little  pleasures." 

"Why?"  he  said  suddenly.  "Why  should  they  need 
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that  sort  of  simple  little  pleasure?  Are  they  bored  or 
lonesome  or  something,  that  they  have  to  make  little 
playhouses  like  this?" 

"There's  nothing  unusual  in  getting  bored  or  lone- 
some," I  observed.  "Everybody  does,  any  time,  any 


circumstance." 


"It's  different  out  here,"  he  said.  "I've  often  thought 
about  it.  I  lie  around  hibernating  out  here  and  enjoying 
life,  and  I  know  you  feel  the  same  way.  Well,  we  can 
appreciate  it;  we  spent  four  or  five  years  wandering 
around  the  world  to  condition  ourselves  for  this  sort  of 
life.  We're  already  ripe  for  it.  I  don't  know  about  the 
girls,  though." 

He  filled  his  pipe  again  and  lighted  it. 

"The  girls,"  he  continued,  "they're  not  conditioned. 
They've  never  stood  back  twelve  thousand  miles  to 
get  a  good  look  at  this.  Maybe  it  isn't  as  wonderful 
to  them;  maybe  it's  just  the  same  old  thing.  Maybe  they 
need  a  little  excitement,  a  little  change." 

"Like  a  career  on  the  side?"  I  suggested. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "It  could  be  that." 

"I  don't  think  so,"  I  argued.  "Certainly  not  Carolyn. 
She  never  had  a  job  in  her  life.  She  never  wanted  one. 
We  talked  about  it  a  lot  of  times  when  we  were  first 
married.  She's  scared  to  death  of  the  workaday  world. 

"And  Betsy.  Hell,  I've  known  Betsy  all  her  life.  She's 
not  the  type  either.  She  knows  what  she  wants,  and 
she's  got  it,  and  she'll  keep  it.  You  and  the  house  and  the 
kids  and  the  quiet  life,  that's  all  Betsy  wants,  and  God 
help  anything  that  tries  to  muscle  in." 

"They  can  still  get  bored  from  time  to  time,"  he  said.  . 
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"They  can  still  get  crazy  ideas." 

"Sure,"  I  said.  "Get  crazy  ideas,  and  get  all  excited 
and  yammer  about  them  for  days  sometimes.  You  don't 
have  to  worry  about  the  crazy  ideas.  It's  the  little  ideas, 
the  simple  ones,  that  you  have  to  watch  for.  If  they'd 
started  thinking  of  a  nursery  school  or  a  candy  store  or 
something  simple  like  that,  they  might  not  stop  at  talk- 
ing. They  might  go  out  and  do  it.  Starting  radio  pro- 
grams, now,  that's  perfectly  safe.  They  can  talk  big  and 
get  powerfully  starry-eyed  about  it  and  that's  as  far  as 
they  can  go." 

"There's  something  in  that,"  he  agreed. 

"Sure,"  I  said.  "How  would  they  get  on  the  radio 
even  if  they  wanted  to?  Could  you  go  out  and  get  on 
the  radio?  Could  I?  Of  course  not." 

"I  guess  it  is  pretty  silly,"  he  said. 

"Sure  it  is.  It's  like  getting  worried  about  Santa  Claus. 
Or  the  rainbow.  You  wouldn't  stop  a  kid  from  thinking 
there  was  a  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  it.  You  wouldn't 
even  discourage  him  from  looking  at  it.  Doesn't  hurt 
anybody.  Makes  life  a  lot  nicer  for  the  kids,  thinking 
about  that  potful  of  money  out  there." 

"I  suppose  so,"  he  said. 

"Of  course  now,"  I  wound  up,  "you  wouldn't  care  to 
diagnose  a  thing  like  that.  You  wouldn't  want  to  analyze 
it  in  the  current  fashion.  That  way,  you'd  say  it  all 
meant  the  kid  felt  a  basic  financial  insecurity,  which 
would  be  a  lot  of  malarkey." 

Tommy  had  come  strolling  ^ip  aad  was  standing  by 
his  father's  chair.  "You're  a  malarkey,"  he  said  to  me. 
"Big  Joe's  an  old  stinky  malarkey.  Blaah." 
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"Clear  out,  you  little  heathen,"  I  told  him.  'Til  break 
your  arm  for  you." 

"Dah,"  he  said  scornfully.  "I'll  cut  your  hands  off." 

"You  heard  what  he  said,"  I  told  his  father.  "That's 
fine  talk  for  a  child." 

"Disgraceful,"  Chuck  agreed.  "I  can't  imagine  where 
he  picks  it  up." 
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JL/et's  run  up  to  Betsy's  for  a  while," 
Carolyn  said  when  dinner  was  over.  "We  wouldn't 
stay  long;  I  have  to  make  the  baby's  formula  tonight." 

"No,  thank  you,"  I  told  her.  "You  run  up  alone.  I 
don't  think  I'm  good  company  for  you  girls  until  you 
get  all  this  crazy  talk  out  of  your  systems.  I'll  curl  up 
with  a  good  book,  as  the  saying  goes." 

As  it  developed,  it  was  a  very  good  book:  a  history 
and  philosophy  of  privies  and  bathrooms,  called  Cleanli- 
ness and  Godliness,  by  an  English  expert  named  Reg- 
inald Reynolds.  Mr.  Reynolds  was  in  the  midst  of  ex- 
plaining the  real  reasons  for  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  when  I  heard  the  Bartlets'  old  Chewy 
nose  up  the  lane  and  shudder  to  a  stop  at  the  front  door. 
Chuck  moseyed  in  and  sat  down  in  the  chair  across  the 
fireplace. 

"Another  refugee,"  I  said,  laying  the  book  down. 
"What  are  they  doing?" 

"Still  gabbing,"  he  said.  "They  didn't  even  notice 
when  I  left.  You  might  like  to  know  it's  getting  awfully 
earnest  up  there." 

"You  like  a  drink?"  I  asked  him. 

"No,  thanks,"  he  said.  "I  have  my  pipe." 
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"Is  it  that  wet,"  I  said,  "that  it  takes  the  place  of 
liquor?" 

"Oh,"  he  said,  coming  to  with  a  start.  "Drink.  No, 
thanks." 

"We're  awful  pensive  tonight,"  I  ventured.  "What 
are  we  thinking?" 

"I  wish  you'd  come  on  up  to  the  house,"  he  said. 
"You  could  listen  to  what  they're  saying  and  reas- 
sure me  again.  It's  beginning  to  wear  off  from  this 
afternoon."  * 

"I'm  amazed,"  I  said,  "that  you  can  even  worry  about 


it." 


"They're  awfully  earnest,"  he  said.  "Betsy's  getting 
that  feverish  look  in  her  eyes,  and  I  suppose  you've  seen 
that  before." 

"Sure,"  I  said.  "The  last  time  she  got  it  I  became  a 
country  landowner.  But  just  how  far  can  a  person  get 
with  a  feverish  look?  It  takes  more  than  that  to  get  you 
on  the  radio." 

"Would  you  just  come  up  and  listen?"  he  persisted.  I 
put  a  postcard  in  the  book  at  the  place  where  I  had 
stopped  reading,  and  we  went  up  the  hill  to  his  house. 

"Hello,  dear,"  Betsy  said  when  I  came  into  the  living 
room.  "I  haven't  seen  you  all  day." 

"Oh,  you  can  give  us  a  lot  of  ideas,"  said  Carolyn. 

"My  ideas,"  I  said,  "you  already  know."  They  were 
back  in  their  separate  universe,  though,  so  Chuck  and  I 
settled  down  in  ours. 

"We'd  have  to  do  something  to  break  the  thing  up," 
said  Betsy.  "We  couldn't  keep  up  a  steady  flow  of  con- 
versation on  one  subject  for  half  an  hour." 
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"Fifteen  minutes,"  I  said  to  Chuck.  "Five  days  a 
week." 

"Oh,  we  could  have  guest  stars,"  said  Carolyn. 
"We'd  almost  have  to  have  them.  Dr.  Bartlett  and 
Spock  and  Gesell." 

Chuck  hoisted  his  eyebrows  in  interrogation.  I 
whistled  softly  to  the  girls.  "Who  are  Bartlett  and 
Spock  and  Gesell?" 

"Baby  authorities,"  said  Betsy,  "They  write  books 
about  child  care.  And  we  could  get  the  head  of  the  Bank 
Street  School." 

Chuck's  eyebrows  went  up  again. 

"Don't  ask,"  I  advised  him.  "In  much  wisdom  is 
much  grief,  kid,  and  he  that  increaseth  knowledge  in- 
creased! sorrow."  He  slumped  lower  in  his  chair. 

"You  two  could  be  a  lot  quieter,"  said  Betsy. 

"There's  an  awful  lot  of  celebrities,"  Carolyn  put  in. 
"Prominent  women  with  children,  and  they'd  be  glad 
to  come  on  the  program  as  guest  stars  and  just  talk 
about  their  children.  Movie  stars  and  writers  and — you 
know,  people  like  that.  They  could  talk  about  how  they 
manage  with  their  careers  and  their  children  at  the 
same  time,  and  it  would  be  a  very  warm  and  human  sort 
of  thing." 

"Oh,  sure,"  said  Betsy. 

"And  it  would  certainly  do  them  as  much  good  as  it 
would  the  program,  being  presented  in  that  kind  of 
light,  as  mothers  as  well  as  celebrities." 

"Oh,  what  was  I  reading  just  yesterday?"  said  Betsy. 
"In  the  Times.  The  dean  of  some  college.  Six  children 
and  a  full-time  career.  She'd  be  wonderful." 
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"George  Washington,"  I  suggested,  "was  the  father 
of  his  country  at  the  same  time  he  was  president." 

"Joe  dear,"  said  Betsy,  "if  you  must  be  loud,  you 
might  try  to  be  funny  at  the  same  time." 

"Please,  Joe,"  said  Carolyn.  "I  can't  even  remember 
what  we  were  talking  about." 

"It  won't  last,"  Chuck  said  with  an  infinite  sadness. 
"It'll  all  come  back  to  her." 

"Ingrid  Bergman,"  Betsy  announced,  "has  a  little 

girl" 

"Oh,  she's  too  old,"  Carolyn  ruled.  "The  little  girl, 
that  is.  She  must  be  almost  ten  years  old,  and  we 
wouldn't  want  to  go  into  children  that  old.  We  don't 
want  anything  but  small  children,  the  ones  who  haven't 
started  to  school  yet.  That's  the  subject  we  know." 

"Well,"  said  Betsy,  "those  are  the  children  we've 
got." 

"You  know,"  Carolyn  said  suddenly,  "who'd  make  a 
wonderful  guest?  Right  here  in  the  neighborhood?  Gus 
Lieberman!" 

"Of  course!"  said  Betsy.  "He'd  be  marvelous!" 

"Air!"  said  Chuck.  "Give  me  air!" 

"The  old  kind,"  I  said.  "The  air  you  breathed  instead 
of  listened  to."  My  mind  drew  a  picture  of  poor  Gus- 
tave  Lieberman  with  these  two  women  pursuing  him, 
thrusting  microphones  at  him,  caging  him  in  a  broad- 
casting studio.  Gus  is  a  good  friend  of  ours,  and  one  to 
whom  such  a  thing  as  this  should  never  happen. 

Not,  I  figured,  still  playing  with  the  thought,  that 
Gustave  Lieberman  was  not  well  equipped  to  cope  with 
such  a  situation.  He  has  coped  with  much  in  his  fifty- 
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odd  years.  As  a  composer  who  makes  a  living  running 
a  little  music  school  in  the  county  seat,  he  has  learned 
to  cope  with  anything. 

"Couldn't  he  make  a  wonderful  talk,"  Carolyn  went 
on,  "about  how  to  teach  music  to  little  children?  He 
can  teach  children  two  and  a  half  years  old  to  play  the 
piano." 

"That's  not  so  much,"  I  said.  "Can  he  teach  a  seal  to 
play  'God  Save  the  King'  on  a  set  of  horns?" 

"Fortunately,"  said  Betsy,  a  little  annoyed,  "we're 
not  dealing  with  seals.  We're  dealing  with  small 
children." 

"This  is  the  daddy  finger,"  said  Chuck,  holding  up 
his  thumb.  "Hit  the  piano  key  with  it  thusly.  This  is  the 
momma  finger,  and  this  is  the  baby  finger.  All  of  them 
step  on  the  piano,  one  after  the  other,  and  what  do  we 
get?  Hmmm?  We  get  a  lit-tul  tune." 

"Da  da  da,"  I  sang  slowly.  "Da  da  da.  One  a  pen-ny, 
two  a  pen-ny,  da  da  da." 

"Honestly,"  said  Carolyn. 

"You  two  can  do  a  lot  better  than  that,"  said  Betsy. 
"Be  quiet." 

"It's  not  nice,"  said  Carolyn.  "We're  trying  to  talk, 
and  it's  very  serious  and  important  to  us,  even  if  it  isn't 
to  you,  and  the  least  you  can  do  is  be  quiet.  Joe  Dobbs, 
I  don't  think  you're  one  bit  funny." 

"That's  right,  honey,"  said  Chuck,  looking  as  if  he 
felt  a  little  better,  "give  him  the  hook!" 

"You  know  what  else  we  could  have?"  said  Betsy. 
"Contests." 

"That's  a  good  one,"  Carolyn  agreed.  "We  could 
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give  prizes  to  the  mothers  who  sent  in  the  best  tricks 
for  saving  time  and  work,  cutting  corners  sort  of 
thing." 

"The  prize  ought  to  be  something  glamorous,"  Betsy 
decided.  "Something  not  even  connected  with  babies. 
Like  a  fussy  hat,  anything  like  that.  Make  them  feel 
young  and  pretty  again." 

They  sank  into  silence,  Betsy  furrowing  her  brow 
fearfully  and  Carolyn  tapping  her  lower  teeth  with  a 
thumbnail. 

"I've  got  a  suggestion,"  I  said.  "I  don't  know  whether 
it's  wonderful  or  just  marvelous,  but  it  would  save  a  lot 
of  time  and  work.  Just  drop  the  whole  damned  idea. 
Give  up  your  careers  for  a  home  and  children." 

"Be  the  vanguard  of  the  new  movement,"  said 
Chuck.  "Back  to  the  kitchen  with  Carolyn  and  Betsy." 

"I  think  you're  both  being  simply  awful,"  said  Car- 
olyn. We  were,  when  it  came  to  that,  but  neither  of  us 
cared.  "Acting  like  little  boys.  Trying  to  be  wet 
blankets." 

"They're  peeved,"  Betsy  explained  it.  "They're  both 
soreheaded  because  we  have  a  good  idea  and  they  didn't 
think  of  it  themselves.  I  think  it  would  be  a  pretty  noble 
gesture  for  both  of  you  just  to  shut  up.  You're  not  ac- 
complishing anything,  you  know,  for  us  or  yourselves. 
So  just  shut  up." 

"Let's  shut  up,"  I  said  to  Chuck.  "We  can't  be  of  any 
real  assistance  to  this  cause." 

"The  only  thing  we  can  do  for  their  careers,"  he  said, 
"is  to  keep  them  in  children." 
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Betsy  took  a  deep  breath,  as  if  she  were  launching 
into  a  project  she  had  been  thinking  out  for  a  good  long 
time.  "I  don't  know  about  that,"  she  said.  "You  could 
do  an  awful  lot  for  us." 

She  moved  over  to  the  arm  of  his  chair  and  sat  down 
with  her  hand  on  his  sleeve.  Then  she  looked  out  at  him 
from  under  her  eyebrows  and  pushed  out  her  lower  lip 
like  a  little  girl  preparing  to  tackle  father  for  something 
that  costs  real  money. 

Chuck  studied  the  eyebrows  and  the  soft  pink  lip, 
then  stuck  out  his  own  underlip  to  match  it.  "What  is  it, 
Shirley  dear?"  he  asked  her. 

"Popsy,"  she  said,  her  voice  small  and  helpless,  "the 
big  problem  we  have  is  getting  on  the  air  in  the  first 
place. 

"That's  right,  honey,"  he  said,  patting  her  hair  pater- 
nally. "God  is  good." 

"That's  where  you  could  help  us,"  she  said. 

"Be  strong,  Charles,"  I  admonished  him.  "Whatever 
it  is  she  wants,  don't  give  it  to  her." 

"Whatever  it  is,"  he  said  to  her,  "you  can't  have  it. 
Now  be  poppa's  little  angel  and  go  play  with  your 
dolls." 

Carolyn  chimed  in  at  this  point.  "We  don't  have  con- 
nections, Chuckie,"  she  said.  "We  don't  know  any 
sponsors.  We  don't  even  know  anyone  else  who  knows 
any  sponsors." 

"But,"  said  Betsy,  stroking  his  chest  with  a  finger, 
"we  know  somebody  who  knows  somebody  else  who 
knows  some  sponsors.  You  know  Wally,  and  I'll  bet  he 
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knows  every  sponsor  in  the  business  by  now." 

"Great  Lord!"  I  said  to  him,  suddenly  awake  and 
horrified.  "These  women  are  really  serious!" 

"That's  what  I've  been  telling  you  all  day,"  he  said. 

"You  could  speak  to  Wally  Devens,"  said  Betsy. 

"That  finishes  that  one,"  Chuck  told  her.  "You  can 
go  back  now  and  sit  on  the  sofa  and  behave  yourself. 
Don't  bother  me  any  more." 

"Popsy,"  she  said. 

"And  suck  that  lower  lip  in,"  he  finished,  "before 
you  catch  cold." 

"All  we  want  you  to  do,"  she  said,  "is  ask  Wally 
about  it.  How  we  should  go  about  it.  He  could  tell  us 
that.  And  he  might  just  happen  to  know  a  sponsor  who's 
dying  for  something  like  this." 

"No,"  said  Chuck. 

"Please,  dear,"  she  said.  Chuck  did  not  answer,  but 
his  face  began  to  show  a  certain  grimness  and  I  could 
see  his  neck  and  ears,  the  gauge  of  his  temper,  turning  a 
little  pink. 

"You  could  call  him  up  the  next  time  you're  in 
town,"  said  Betsy,  a  little  dampened  but  not  enough, 
"and  have  lunch  with  him.  It  wouldn't  be  any  trouble, 
dear.  And  it's  awfully  important,  just  knowing  how  to 
go  about  everything." 

"It's  very  important,"  said  Carolyn. 

"Not  to  me,  it  isn't,"  said  Chuck.  "I  don't  intend  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it." 

"Chuckie,"  Betsy  said,  "it's  not  fair.  We  have  a  won- 
derful idea  and  you  won't  even  give  us  a  chance  with  it. 
That's  not  fair,  is  it?" 
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"Betsy,"  he  said  quietly. 

"Well,  "it's  not,"  she  insisted. 

"This  is  the  silliest  damned  thing  I  ever  heard  of,"  he 
exploded.  "All  this  talk  about  radio  programs  and  spon- 
sors and  contests!  Are  you  both  out  of  your  minds? 
What  do  you  know  about  radio  programs?" 

"What  does  anybody  know,"  Carolyn  said  doggedly, 
"before  he  starts?  We  could  learn." 

"You're  really  determined  to  butt  up  against  this?"  I 
asked. 

"We  want  to  try,"  said  Betsy. 

"All  right,  then,"  said  Chuck.  "Go  right  ahead.  But 
the  least  you  can  do  is  leave  me  and  Joe  out  of  it.  I  want 
no  part  of  it,  he  wants  no  part  of  it;  it's  your  idea  and 
your  problem.  I'm  not  going  to  get  involved  in  it." 

"We  don't  want  you  to,"  said  Betsy.  "All  we're  ask- 
ing is  that  you  give  us  a  push." 

"That's  not  an  awful  lot  to  ask,  is  it?"  Carolyn  put  in. 

"Yes,  it  is!"  he  roared.  "It's  a  hell  of  a  lot  to  ask. 
Scout  around  for  somebody  to  take  a  good  wife  off  my 
hands,  turn  my  home  and  my  family  over  to  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Company,  turn  over  all  my  evenings 
from  now  on  to  this  yammer  yammer  yammer  about 
contests  and  talcum  powder!  It's  a  lot  to  ask  and  it's 
more  than  I  intend  to  do!  I  say  to  hell  with  it  all!" 

"You're  being  awfully  silly,  Chuck,"  Betsy  said  pa- 
tiently." It's  not  — " 

He  was  quiet  again  at  this  point,  but  his  face  was  red 
and  angry.  "Let's  just  drop  the  whole  discussion,"  he 
said  grimly,  "and  let's  don't  ever  bring  it  up  again." 
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HE   PRESSURE'S   GETTING  UNBEARABLE," 

Chuck  said  to  me  some  three  days  later  when  we  were 
sitting  under  the  apple  tree  reviewing  the  situation. 
"What  are  they  giving  you?" 

"Nothing,"  I  reported.  "I  don't  have  anything  they 
want.  She  goes  around  the  house  looking  sad  and  hurt, 
just  to  keep  me  in  line.  Maybe  I'm  just  being  neutralized 
as  a  cobelligerent.  Neither  of  them  ever  mentions  the 
thing  to  me." 

"All  day  long  I  get  it,"  he  said.  "Day  after  day.  This 
quiet  sad  look.  You  have  drowned  all  my  puppies  but  I 
love  you  still.  That's  what  I  get.  That  and  the  good-wife 
treatment." 

"What's  the  good- wife  treatment?"  I  asked,  giving 
him  his  cue. 

"Oh,  you  know,"  he  said.  "Everything  just  the  way 
I  like  it;  how  would  you  like  your  eggs  this  morning, 
and  children  please  be  quiet  while  daddy  takes  his  nap, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  The  noble  suffering  wife  and 
the  hard  unfeeling  husband.  It  gets  me  down." 

"That's  the  inequality  of  the  scxts,  lad,"  I  told  him. 
"You  just  have  to  face  it.  A  man  can  stay  stiff  and  angry 
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maybe  three  or  four  hours,  but  a  woman  can  keep  up 
the  sad  treatment  for  weeks.  Why  don't  you  start  look- 
ing sad  yourself  ?" 

"That's  no  good,"  he  said.  "That  woman's  got  en- 
durance. She's  got  a  superior  sadness.  Any  woman  has. 
A  man  can't  look  sad  enough  to  stop  it,  unless  he's  got  a 
chronic  hangover." 

I  nodded  my  thoughtful  agreement.  It  was  a  hard 
fight. 

"You  know  what  she  does  in  the  evening?"  he  said 
suddenly.  "No  movies.  No  dragging  me  off  for  social 
calls.  She  sits  there  knitting  and  smiling  sweetly  every 
now  and  then,  and  then  she  wants  to  know  if  I  looked 
at  the  ads  in  the  New  York  Times." 

"That's  a  hell  of  a  question  to  throw  into  a  quiet  eve- 
ning," I  said.  "What's  she  talking  about?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  "last  night  it  was  a  playground  con- 
traption made  out  of  plumbing  pipes  and  swings.  Two 
swings,  a  ladder,  and  a  chinning  bar,  with  a  pair  of 
Roman  rings  thrown  in.  Just  the  sort  of  thing  the  boys 
should  have  to  grow  up  on,  she  says.  Sixty  dollars  f  .o.b. 
and  isn't  it  a  shame  we  can't  afford  to  get  it  for  them." 

"You  can  get  a  rope  and  a  board  for  a  buck  or  two,"  I 
suggested,  "and  you've  got  the  trees  to  swing  them 
from.  Best  swings  in  the  world." 

"The  night  before,"  he  went  on,  "it  was  a  refriger- 
ator with  a  deep  freeze  and  God  knows  how  long  our 
old  icebox  can  hold  up.  We've  got  a  good  enough  re- 
frigerator, I  tell  her,  so  she  looks  wistful  and  brave  and 
says  she  supposes  so." 

"Well,  you  have,  haven't  you?" 
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"Sure,"  he  says.  "There's  not  a  thing  wrong  with  it. 
She  needs  a  new  refrigerator  like  she  needs  a  hacking 
cough." 

"All  right,"  I  said,  "so  pay  no  attention  to  her." 

"Sure,"  he  said.  "Pay  no  attention.  You  know  how 
far  that  goes  with  that  woman.  Tomorrow  it'll  be  trou- 
ble getting  the  car  started.  The  next  day  our  grocery 
bill  is  getting  out  of  hand.  She  can  go  on  like  this  from 
now  to  Christmas.  I  can't." 

"It's  dirty  fighting,"  I  said.  "I'll  tell  her  so." 

"What  the  hell,"  he  said,  rather  sadly.  "I  haven't  been 
playing  too  clean  myself." 

"You  mean  this  business  with  the  ulcer?" 

He  looked  at  me  queerly  and  somewhat  startled.  "I 
thought  I  was  going  to  surprise  you,"  he  said. 

"Not  me,"  I  said.  "I've  seen  many  an  ulcer  patient  in 
my  day,  and  you're  just  not  the  type." 

"How  do  you  mean?"  he  wanted  to  know. 

"It's  all  in  Shakespeare,"  I  said.  "Julius  Caesar.  Act 
one,  scene  two.  'Yond  Cassius.'  " 

He  grinned.  "Oh,"  he  said.  "The  lean  and  hungry 
look." 

"You're  strictly  the  other  type,"  I  told  him.  "  'Sleek- 
headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  o'  nights.'  If  you  were  an 
ulcer  type,  you'd  be  off  somewhere  right  now  blowing 
your  brains  out." 

"Give  me  time,"  he  said.  "This  business  has  just  come 
up." 

"As  a  fake  ulcer,"  I  reassured  him,  "it's  a  very  nice, 
pleasant,  honest  one.  It's  not  dirty  fighting.  It  just 
makes  it  easier  for  Betsy  to  accept  what  she  wants  any- 
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way:  a  decent,  civilized,  unhurried  life  for  both  of 
you." 

"You  just  won't  come  out  of  that  dream  world,  will 
you?"  he  said.  "I've  been  telling  you  for  three  days 
that's  not  what  she  wants.  She  keeps  plaguing  me  to  help 
her  into  radio  and  you  keep  sitting  there  talking  about 
the  unhurried  life." 

I  shrugged.  "I'm  stubborn,"  I  told  him.  "I  know  the 
situation;  I  know  the  characters.  This  crazy  stuff  will 
wear  off  in  a  few  days.  They'll  talk  it  to  death." 

"They'll  talk  me  to  death,"  he  said.  "That's  who 
they'll  talk  to  death.  I'm  cracking  already." 

"Be  strong,"  I  charged  him.  "It's  only  a  few  more 
days." 

"Joe,"  he  said,  "you've  got  the  faith  that  moves 
mountains,  but  it's  not  worth  a  damn  when  it  comes  to 
moving  women.  Just  watch  and  see  what  happens,  that's 
all  I  can  say." 

"Go  buy  some  rope,"  I  told  him,  "and  hang  a  swing. 
You'll  feel  a  lot  better." 

I  have  a  talent,  I  think,  for  sleeping  through  crises. 

He  never  told  me  what  he  went  through  in  the  re- 
mainder of  that  day  and  the  next,  but  knowing  the  force 
and  persistence  of  my  harmless-looking  little  cousin  I 
can  imagine  that  it  was  a  fearful  and  relentless  sort  of 
pressure.  Betsy  is  a  tiny  thing,  but  then,  so  is  a 
thumbscrew. 

Probably,  in  her  quiet  gentle  way,  she  had  dragged  in 
the  insurance,  the  children's  education,  the  heft  of  her 
housework,  the  weaknesses  of  the  water  system,  the  un- 
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settled  condition  of  the  times — everything  under  the 
sun  except  her  dream  of  radio — and  it  had  been  at  last 
too  much  for  him  to  bear.  I  know  in  my  heart,  though, 
that  he  must  have  fought  bravely  and  gone  down  only 
when  his  wounds  had  weakened  him. 

When  he  came  down  again,  the  morning  of  the  sixth 
day,  catching  me  as  I  was  going  into  my  study  for  the 
day's  work,  his  walk  was  a  little  slow  and  his  shoulders 
somewhat  sagging.  He  brought  the  matter  up  as  if  we 
had  not  talked  of  it  before. 

"Come  on  into  the  laboratory,"  I  said.  "The  rest  of 
the  house  is  full  of  women  and  children."  He  followed 
me  in  and  I  closed  the  door  behind  us. 

"About  this  radio  business,"  he  said,  when  he  had  set- 
tled down  in  the  chair  beside  my  typing  desk.  "Fm 
going  to  see  Wally  Devens  about  it." 

"You  are?" 

"I've  been  doing  a  lot  of  thinking  about  it,"  he  said, 
"and  I  don't  think  Fm  in  a  very  good  position  to  say  no 
to  the  girls." 

"Why's  that?"  I  asked  him.  I  knew  why  it  was,  and 
I  knew  what  was  to  come  next.  I  suppose  I  had  known 
it  ever  since  the  thing  first  came  up. 

Chuck  twisted  in  his  chair  as  though  it  was  difficult 
for  him  to  find  a  comfortable  position.  "Fm  in  a  spot 
that's  hard  to  hold,"  he  said.  "You  know.  Quitting  my 
job  on  a  phony  ulcer  and  trying  to  make  a  living  at  writ- 
ing, when  Fve  never  done  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  it.  The 
money  goes  a  lot  faster  than  it  was  saved." 

"Sure,"  I  said.  "I  know  how  it  is." 
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"It's  like  living  off  your  fat,"  he  said.  "God  knows 
when  I'll  start  making  enough  to  eat  on." 

"Don't  fret  about  it,"  I  said.  "You'll  make  it." 

"Oh,  I  don't  lie  awake  nights  thinking  about  it,"  he 
said.  "I  think  I'll  make  it.  But  Betsy  worries  about  it. 
Carolyn  worries  about  it.  Maybe  that's  what  this  whole 
thing  comes  from.  They  sit  around  and  talk  about  how 
the  bankroll's  getting  thinner,  and  then  one  of  them 
comes  up  with  this. 

"If  I  were  making  a  living  already,  or  even  half  of 
one,  I  could  say  no.  I  could  talk  Betsy  out  of  it,  or  if  I 
couldn't  I  could  just  put  my  foot  down  and  say  I'll  have 
none  of  it.  There  wouldn't  be  any  trouble  about  it." 

There  was  nothing  I  could  say.  What  he  had  been 
thinking  had  to  come  out,  and  once  out  it  was  not  a 
thing  you  could  argue  with.  It  looked  to  me  like  some- 
thing that  must  have  been  growing  inside  him  for 
months. 

"They  get  this  fantastic  idea,"  he  said,  "and  it's  a  way 
to  get  past  the  problem  of  money.  You  certainly  can't 
blame  them  for  playing  with  it;  at  least  I  can't.  All  I  can 
do  is  play  along  with  it  and  hope  the  whole  thing  will 
come  to  nothing." 

"Chuck,"  I  asked  him,  "do  you  think  it  will  come  to 
nothing?  Without  kidding  yourself  or  me." 

He  kept  his  eyes  on  the  project  of  filling  his  pipe. 

"We're  both  in  the  entertainment  business,"  I  said, 
"and  when  you  know  one  phase  of  it  you  know  some- 
thing about  the  whole  business.  I've  been  trying  for  the 
last  day  or  two  to  look  at  this  idea  from  the  outside.  I 
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never  gave  it  much  thought  before;  it  looked  like  a  lot 
of  spun  sugar  to  me.  But  when  I  stand  off  a  little  it 
looks  a  lot  different.  It  looks  pretty  sturdy  and  pretty 
frightening." 

He  held  the  match  to  the  pipe  for  much  longer  than  I 
thought  necessary.  "I  guess  it  is,"  he  said  finally.  "It's 
solid,  all  right.  But  a  lot  of  solid  stuff  dies  in  the  market 
every  day  of  the  week.  I  guess  most  of  the  time  the 
solider  a  thing  is  the  less  chance  it  has.  The  good  die 
young." 

"What  would  you  say  the  odds  are  that  this'll  die 
young?" 

"Ten  to  one,"  he  ventured,  "but  that's  still  a  little 
too  low  for  comfort.  It  makes  the  whole  picture  a  little 
grim,  the  possibility  that  it  might  sell.  I'd  hate  to  see 
it  happen." 

"It's  a  tough  spot  for  you,"  I  said,  "having  to  give  the 
girls  a  push  that  starts  them  off  for  God  knows  where." 

"It's  that,  all  right,"  he  said,  "but  I  don't  see  how  I 
can  do  anything  else." 

"I  guess  you  can't,"  I  agreed. 

"The  one  chance  in  ten,  I  think,  ought  to  cinch  it.  I 
don't  think  it  would  be  honest  to  keep  them  from  it  if 
they  want  it.  It  wouldn't  be  honest  at  all." 

"I  guess  it  wouldn't,"  I  said.  "I  know  damned  well  it 
wouldn't.  You  might  as  well  go  ahead  and  get  it  over 
with.  It's  painful  but  it's  quick." 

He  puffed  reflectively  on  his  pipe,  looking  much  re- 
lieved. "What  would  you  do,  friend,"  I  asked  him  sud- 
denly, "if  the  thing  actually  went  through?  How  would 
you  feel,  just  for  the  record?" 
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"I'd  feel  the  same  way  you  feel,"  he  said.  "But  I  think 
I'd  keep  my  mouth  shut.  I'd  let  them  enjoy  it,  I  think, 
without  my  doing  a  lot  of  bitching  and  moaning  about 
it.  Does  that  sound  about  right?" 

"It  does  to  me,"  I  said.  "I  don't  see  anything  else  we 
can  do." 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "I  take  it  to  Devens  and  then  we 
take  it  as  it  comes,  good  or  bad." 

"Fair  weather  or  foul,"  I  said,  with  a  shaky  feeling 
somewhere  in  my  stomach.  "But  please,  dear  God,  let  it 
be  fair." 
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,T  TOOK  SOMETHING  LIKE  TEN  DAYS  TO  GET 

hold  of  Wally  Devens.  Chuck  telephoned  once  a  day, 
and  twice  on  a  couple  of  days  when  the  girls  nagged  at 
him,  but  Mr.  Devens  was  not  in.  He  was  always  in 
conference  with  Mr.  Carney  or  Mr.  Callahan  or  Mr. 
Delahanty,  or  down  at  the  public  library  doing  some  re- 
search, or  he  had  just  left  for  one  of  the  networks 
(where  he  never  showed  up) ,  or  he  had  looked  a  little 
peakit  all  morning  and  decided  to  take  the  afternoon  off. 

The  ten  days  were  in  no  wise  quiet  days  in  the  coun- 
try. Mesdames  Bartlet  and  Dobbs  maintained  a  con- 
stant dither  of  excitement,  conspiring  together,  hatch- 
ing and  smashing  big  and  little  ideas,  debating  which  of 
the  neighbors  could  keep  the  secret,  estimating  three  or 
four  times  a  day  the  weight  of  the  work  and  the  size  of 
the  income. 

Chuck  and  I  found  our  own  interests  considerably 
widened.  Both  of  us  spent  an  increasing  amount  of  time 
each  day  taking  care  of  the  children,  lest  they  should 
starve  or  drown  waiting  for  their  mothers  to  come  back 
from  their  distant  world  of  dreams.  We  were  both 
somewhat  relieved,  actually,  when  Chuck  eventually 
trapped  Wally  Devens  by  telephone. 
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He  reported  Devens  resoundingly  jovial  and  gregar- 
iously well  inclined  to  lunch  with  us. 

"Us?"  I  protested  to  Chuck.  "If  that  means  you  and 
me,  I'd  rather  it  didn't.  I  get  claustrophobia  in  the  city." 

"Come  along,"  he  said.  "We're  in  this  together." 

We  gave  the  receptionist  at  Carney  and  Callahan  our 
names,  which  she  telephoned  in  to  Deven's  office,  and 
without  waiting  for  a  guide  to  emerge  we  walked  past 
the  desk  to  find  him  for  ourselves.  His  name  was  on  a 
door,  and  the  door  was  ajar,  so  we  walked  in. 

Devens  was  lying  back  in  his  swivel  chair,  his  feet 
crossed  on  the  window  sill  and  his  back  almost  com- 
pletely turned  to  the  secretary  to  whom  he  was  giving 
dictation.  Without  removing  his  feet,  he  twisted  him- 
self mightily  in  his  chair  and  pushed  a  hand  across  the 
desk  for  us  to  take  and  shake  in  turn. 

He  was  a  large,  tweedy  man  with  a  massive,  crew- 
cropped  head  and  bushy  eyebrows.  His  face  was  red 
and  somewhat  fleshier  than  it  should  have  been,  and 
he  wore  on  it  a  certain  look  of  pain  and  weariness,  as  if 
he  had  just  told  someone  something  for  the  eighth  time 
and  it  was  still  not  registering.  Despite  its  exasperation, 
which  seemed  to  come  and  go,  it  was  a  remarkably  lik- 
able and  reassuring  face. 

"Hullo,"  he  said,  and  for  this  his  face  was  in  repose. 
"Make  yourselves  comfortable  on  the  sofa  for  a  minute. 
I'll  be  with  you  as  soon  as  I  can  finish  oozing  out  this 
crap." 

We  settled  down  with  a  copy  of  Variety  and  an  old 
script  for  a  comedy  show,  and  Devens  returned  to  his 
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dictation.  The  secretary,  a  quiet  type  with  upswept 
brown  hair  and  harlequin  glasses,  was  applying  her 
shorthand  directly  to  the  pages  of  a  script.  She  had  not 
looked  up  since  we  came  in. 

"Three  days  have  passed,"  said  Wally,  his  features 
settling  again  into  the  look  of  pain,  "and  Clarissa  still 
has  not  heard  from  Philip.  Meantime,  in  his  room  up- 
stairs, Philip's  aged  father  fights  his  losing  fight  with 
pneumonia,  calling  again  and  again  for  his  missing  son. 
Yesterday  young  Dr.  Brown  told  Clarissa  that  there  is 
little  hope  for  Father  Cromwell's  recovery  and  that 
Clarissa  herself  is  on  the  verge  of  a  breakdown." 

"You  mumble  so,"  the  girl  interrupted,  still  without 
looking  up.  "I  don't  know  a  word  you  said  after  she 
herself." 

"Not  she  herself,"  he  said.  "Clarissa  herself.  Clarissa 
herself  is  on  the  verge  of  a  breakdown.  As  we  look  in  on 
them  today,  we  find  Clarissa  in  the  kitchen,  giving  what 
explanation  and  comfort  she  can  to  her  small  daughter 
Jennifer.  Let's  listen  in." 

Chuck  threw  me  a  small  grin  and  Devens  saw  it  and 
flushed. 

"What  the  hell?"  he  said.  "It's  a  living!  Now  over  to 
about  midway  of  page  four,  where  Jennifer  says  but 
mumsy  blah  blah  blah.  Cut  out  all  that  crap  down  to  the 
second  speech  from  the  bottom  of  the  page,  where 
Clarissa  says  never  mind  dear  et  cetera  et  cetera.  Leave 
that  in. 

"Now.  Jennifer.  But  mumsy  why  doesn't  he  let  us 
know  where  he  is.  Why  doesn't  he  write  or  telephone 
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or  something  just  so  we  won't  worry  about  him.  Why 
mumsy  why.  It  just  isn't  like  daddy." 

I  listened,  fascinated,  as  he  churned  it  out.  His  voice 
was  completely  guiltless  of  emotion  or  inflection  as  he 
did  it. 

"Clarissa.  There  there  dear  whatever  the  reason  it 
must  be  a  good  one.  Don't  worry  dear  maybe  he'll  tele- 
phone tomorrow.  Or  maybe  when  you  wake  up  in  the 
morning  and  come  down  to  breakfast  daddy  will  be  sit- 
ting there  waiting  for  you  at  the  breakfast  table  as  big 
as  life  as  if  he  had  never  gone.  Jennifer.  Oh  mumsy 
mumsy  do  you  think  so.  Do  you  really  think  so.  Cla- 
rissa. We  can't  be  sure  dear  but  we  can  hope  can't  we. 
We  can  always  hope.  Jennifer.  Oh  mumsy  I  hope  so 
oh  I  do  hope  so.  But  I'm  awfully  worried  mumsy. 
Clarissa.  I  know  dear.  You  better  cut  never  mind  dear 
and  all  the  way  down  to  announcer  on  the  top  of  page 
five." 

Chuck,  I  noticed,  was  equally  enrapt. 

"Clarissa.  I  know  dear.  Mumsy's  worried  too.  But 
that's  the  way  it  is  dear.  But  every  time  we  worry  we 
grow  up  a  little.  I  don't  know  why  it  is  dear  but  when 
you're  a  woman  there  come  so  many  things  to  worry 
you.  Jennifer.  Yes  mumsy.  Music  fade  in  hold  fade  out 
— to — announcer.  And  leave  it  the  way  it  is  from  there 
on  out.  That  ought  to  be  morbid  enough  for  the  house- 
wives of  America." 

"You  said,"  the  girl  reminded  him,  "it  needed  some 
changes  near  the  end." 

"What  it  needs,"  he  said,  "is  a  match  applied  to  one 
corner.  I'll  give  you  the  changes  after  lunch." 
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We  went  around  the  corner  to  a  quaintsy  sort  of 
pink-  and  cream-colored  restaurant,  found  a  table 
downstairs  and  ordered  drinks.  Wally  had  in  quick 
succession  three  Martinis,  very  cold  and  very  dry  with 
a  twist  of  lemon  peel,  before  we  got  around  to  ordering 
lunch.  It  would,  he  said,  take  the  taste  of  the  morning 
from  his  mouth. 

First  there  was  the  usual  talk  between  them  of  the 
people  they  had  worked  with  at  Apex  Pictures,  and 
then  Devens  delivered  himself  of  a  short  discourse  on 
the  world  and  work  of  advertising.  It  was,  he  said  with 
a  tender  sadness,  egregiously  meretricious  and  a  con- 
stant frustration. 

"You  remember,"  he  asked  Chuck,  "the  story  about 
the  little  junk  peddler  on  Delancey  Street?  He's  an  old 
man  on  a  hot  afternoon,  with  a  bag  of  lead  and  iron  on 
his  tired  old  shoulders,  walking  along  the  hot  street  with 
his  spirits  getting  gloomier  and  the  bag  heavier  every 
minute. 

"He  hears  somebody  shouting  at  him,  and  he  lays 
down  the  bag  and  looks  around,  and  finally  he  sees  a 
woman  beckoning  to  him  from  the  top  floor  of  one  of 
the  houses.  Up  he  goes,  three  flights,  four  flights,  the 
bag  weighing  a  ton  on  his  shoulders,  and  he  finally 
makes  it  to  the  top.  The  housewife  is  standing  there 
clutching  a  vicious-looking  little  boy  by  the  arm. 

"  'Yes,  lady,'  the  old  junkman  says,  straightening  his 
back  a  little  at  a  time.  'What  can  I  do  for  you  today?'  " 

"The  woman  pushes  the  little  boy  toward  him  and 
she  says  to  the  junkman,  'Tell  him,'  she  says,  'ain't  it  the 
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true  what  I  told  him — you'll  put  him  in  the  bag  if  he 
ain't  good?'  " 

We  gave  the  story  the  long,  wistful,  appreciative  si- 
lence it  deserved,  and  the  waitress  came  with  another 
round  of  drinks. 

"Well,  friends,"  said  Wally,  "that's  my  story.  What's 
yours?" 

"I  don't  really  know  how  to  begin,"  said  Chuck. 
"Ours  is  a  lot  sadder  than  yours." 

"Don't  worry,"  said  Devins.  "I  take  my  Martinis 
very  dry  just  so  I  can  afford  to  weep  in  them.  Tell  me 
your  sad  story." 

Chuck  gave  it  to  him  in  what  I  thought  was  an  ex- 
cellent resume:  "Joe  let  his  wife  sleep  late  one  morning. 
She  woke  up  with  a  daytime  radio  show  in  her  head." 

"That's  not  a  sad  story  these  days,"  said  Wally. 
"Trouble  like  that  should  happen  to  a  dog  like  me.  Is 
it  salable?" 

"They  don't  want  to  sell  it,"  I  said.  "They  want  to 
do  it  themselves." 

"Who's  they?" 

"His  wife  and  my  wife,"  said  Chuck.  "The  deal  they 
want  is  this,  and  if  you  say  it's  not  commercial  you 
make  both  of  us  very  happy.  They  see  the  thing,  briefly, 
as  a  half  hour  of  shop  talk  between  two  young  mothers. 
Problems  they  have  with  their  kids,  how  they  work 
them  out,  household  hints  connected  with  kids,  prob- 
lems the  listeners  send  in,  guest  experts,  things  like  that. 
All  ad  lib  and  all  about  preschool  children." 

The  waitress  came  with  the  food,  and  Wally  played 
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with  his  napkin  while  he  gave  the  matter  a  few  minutes 
of  concentrated  thought. 

"It  sounds  good,"  he  decided  at  length.  "Sounds  com- 
mercial as  hell  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  nice  show." 

"That's  what  we  were  afraid  you'd  say,"  I  said. 

He  thought  a  little  longer.  "They  want  to  handle  it 
themselves,"  he  said,  making  it  simultaneously  a  note 
and  a  question.  "Could  they  do  it?" 

"I  don't  see  why  they  couldn't,"  Chuck  conceded 
reluctantly.  "They're  smart  girls.  They  can  read  and 
write.  They  speak  fairly  good  English  and  they  don't 
mumble.  And  they  have  four  kids — between  them,  that 


is." 


"Ages?"  Wally  asked.  "The  kids." 

"One  four,  one  two,  and  two  six  months." 

"I  can  see,"  said  Wally,  after  some  thought,  "why 
you  two  aren't  too  keen  about  this,  and  I  can't  say  that 
I  blame  you.  But  it  looks  like  a  pretty  hot  idea  and  it 
ought  to  have  a  try. 

"Tell  you  what  they  ought  to  do,  and  you'd  better 
make  notes  on  this.  First  you  make  up  a  prospectus.  You 
can  show  them  how  to  do  that,  Chuck.  Put  in  every- 
thing you  can  think  of  that  might  sell  the  show  to  a 
sponsor.  Get  a  good  title  first.  Then  explain  how  the 
show  would  work.  Fifteen  minutes  a  day,  five  days  a 
week." 

"That's  exactly  what  I  told  them,"  I  remarked. 

"Yeah,"  he  said.  "It's  a  morning  show,  you  got  a  lot 
of  stuff  to  get  across  in  it,  you're  going  to  need  a  fifteen- 
minute  daily.  All  right,  then  you  go  into  what  you  want 
to  cover.  Get  in  a  lot  of  departments,  so  you  can  ease 
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from  one  thing  to  another  for  fifteen  minutes  without 
any  trouble." 

"Contests?"  said  Chuck. 

"Yeah,"  he  said.  "Contests,  guests,  helpful  hints  to 
housewives,  our  own  book-of-the-month  club,  a  little 
anecdote  every  day  about  what  one  of  the  kids  did  yes- 
terday. The  mail  is  another  big,  handy  department. 
Throw  in  as  many  of  those  little  gimmicks  as  you  can. 

"Then  you  explain  who  the  girls  are.  What's  their 
experience?  That's  easy.  Tell  why  they're  qualified  to 
handle  a  show  like  this.  You  know  the  pitch.  Betsy 
Bartlet  and — what's  your  wife's  name?" 

"Carolyn." 

"Betsy  Bartlet  and  Carolyn  Whoosis — Dobbs — 
know  the  everyday  problems  of  young  motherhood 
blah  blah  blah  and  compel  the  interest  and  confi- 
dence of  their  audience  because  they  are,  like  the 
women  to  whom  this  program  is  slanted,  young  mothers 
themselves." 

"Hear,  hear,"  I  said. 

"They  want  to  do  the  show  at  home,"  said  Chuck. 
"They  say  that  would  give  the  show  a  nice  flavor  and  it 
wouldn't  break  into  the  routine  with  the  kids.  How 
does  that  sound?" 

"Pipe  it  in  from  the  country?"  said  Wally.  "I  don't 
know;  they  probably  could  work  it  out  all  right.  It 
shouldn't  cost  too  much.  All  that  should  be  in  the  pro- 
spectus. All  the  reasons  and  advantages  of  it  that  occur 
to  you.  You'd  best  make  them  good,  though.  It  might 
make  a  small  stumbler." 

"No  stumbler  is  too  small  for  us,"  I  said. 
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"Oh,  what  the  hell,"  said  Wally,  "let  them  have 
their  fun.  You  can't  keep  them  cooped  up  like  a  bunch 
of  Mohammedan  women  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Let 
them  see  what  the  sunshine  looks  like." 

"Just  tell  us  about  the  prospectus,"  Chuck  said.  "Spir- 
itual advice  we  can  get  in  church." 

"If  that's  your  attitude,"  Wally  said  genially.  "Here, 
now.  Get  all  the  stuff  together  in  this  order.  First  you 
have  a  title  page.  Then  you  have  a  page  with  just  one 
little  paragraph  in  the  center.  Title  on  top,  and  then  you 
say  something  like  this:  There  is  no  radio  show  today 
designed  to  help  young  mothers  in  the  care  of  their 
children.  Here  is  a  program  that  accomplishes  this,  not 
in  a  dull  or  pedantic  manner,  but  with  brightness  and 
humor.  Got  that?" 

"Word  for  word,"  I  told  him. 

"A  blurb,"  said  Chuck. 

"That's  right,"  said  Wally.  "Then  your  presentation. 
Do  it  in  sections,  each  section  starting  on  a  new  page, 
and  they  ought  to  be  in  this  order.  First  comes  what  the 
show  is,  very  brief.  And  there's  where  you  put  in  all 
about  the  sales  value  of  the  show,  the  big  audience  po- 
tential. And  don't  be  afraid  to  spread  it  on  thick." 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  an  audience  potential," 
said  Chuck.  "Is  it  the  same  as  a  potential  audience?" 

"Sure,"  said  Wally.  "Only  bigger.  Find  some  statis- 
tics somewhere;  the  world  is  full  of  statistics.  Make  them 
impressive.  There  ought  to  be  some  census  figures  some- 
where— try  the  World  Almanac — that  tell  how  many 
kids  there  are  in  the  different  age  levels.  Throw  them 
in.  There  ought  to  be  millions  of  kids  under  six  years 
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old.  That  means  millions  of  young  mothers,  and  every 
one  a  customer.  You  see  what  I  mean?" 

"You're  cutting  our  throats,"  said  Chuck.  "You 
know  that,  don't  you?" 

"It's  all  in  line  of  duty,"  said  Wally.  "I  cut  a  few 
friends'  throats  every  day  in  my  work.  Let's  see,  now. 
First  what  the  show  is.  Then  how  it  would  operate. 
Then  who  the  girls  are." 

He  paused.  "There's  one  other  little  thing,"  he  said, 
"but  you  won't  like  it.  It's  going  to  be  trouble  for  you." 

"Don't  say  us,"  I  protested.  "Say  them." 

"You're  going  to  have  to  help  them  with  it,"  he  said. 
"They're  going  to  need  a  sample  script." 

"They  don't  want  to  use  a  script,"  Chuck  explained. 
"They  want  to  ad-lib  it.  Just  natural  conversation." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Wally,  ever  agreeable.  "They 
can  ad-lib  it.  But  for  the  prospectus  they  need  a  script. 
Fifteen  minutes  of  good  extemporaneous  conversation, 
all  written  down,  just  to  show  what  the  talk  is  going  to 
be  like.  Twelve  minutes  of  talking,  actually.  You  have 
to  leave  room  for  the  commercials." 

"Maybe  you'd  tell  us,"  Chuck  said,  "how  two  simple 
housewives  out  in  the  country  are  going  to  sit  down  and 
write  twelve  minutes  of  dialogue  that  sounds  like  hon- 
est-to-God  conversation?  We're  not  married  to  Ernest 
Hemingway,  you  know." 

"That's  what  I  say,"  said  Wally.  "You're  going  to 
have  to  help  them  with  it." 

"Our  wives  aren't  married  to  Ernest  Hemingway 
either,"  I  said,  "when  it  comes  right  down  to  that." 

"Go  ahead  and  help  them  with  it,"  he  grumbled 
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pleasantly.  "They'll  need  it  for  the  presentation." 

"I  thought  my  part  of  this  was  already  finished," 
Chuck  sighed. 

"One  script  is  all  you're  ever  going  to  need,"  Wally 
comforted  him.  "That  and  the  prospectus,  and  after 
that  it's  clear  sailing  for  them.  They  won't  need  any 
help  from  you  two." 

"I'd  hate  to  see  them  get  bad  habits,"  I  said. 

"Once  you  get  this  presentation  together — maybe  a 
day's  work  for  both  of  you — you  boys  can  wash  your 
hands  of  the  thing.  It's  out  of  your  lives  forever." 
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SUPPOSE     I     WAS     NONE     TOO     GRACIOUS 

about  helping  with  the  prospectus.  Chuck  faced  it  with 
a  stoic  calm;  the  only  excitement  he  showed  in  the  mat- 
ter was  an  eagerness  to  get  the  thing  over  and  done 
with,  to  be  rid  of  it  for  good  and  all.  I  grumbled  and 
growled  at  both  the  girls  for  getting  me  mixed  up  in  it 
even  for  these  few  days. 

By  tacit  agreement  Chuck  took  on  the  task  of  prepar- 
ing the  commentary  and  the  sales  presentation,  and  I 
took  the  responsibility  for  getting  the  script  together.  I 
had  no  liking  for  the  job,  but  the  consensus  was  that  I 
had  had  more  practice  at  writing  dialogue  and  was  bet- 
ter equipped  to  write  a  radio  sample. 

"Don't  go  around  glowering  like  that,"  Carolyn  said. 
"You  can't  write  sparkling  conversation  with  that  kind 
of  look  on  your  face.  Get  into  a  pleasant  frame  of 
mind." 

"I'll  get  into  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind,"  I  said  sourly, 
"when  you  get  past  this  phase  of  your  growing  up  and 
we  become  normal  people  again.  That's  when  I'll  get 
into  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind,  and  not  a  day  before." 

"You're  a  cranky  old  man,"  Betsy  said.  "You  know 
who  you  look  like  right  now?  You  look  like  Uncle 
Charlie  Burgess,  the  one  who  became  a  Republican.  Pep 
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up.  Be  happy.  You  have  to  put  your  whole  radio-writ- 
ing career  into  twelve  minutes  of  dialogue.  YouVe  got 
to  scintillate." 

"I'd  rather  die,"  I  said,  "than  scintillate." 
"All  right,"  Carolyn  said  pleasantly,  "go  die." 
For  two  whole  days  I  had  to  listen  to  the  radio  from 
early  morning,  when  the  autocrats  of  the  breakfast 
table  clear  their  throats  and  uncover  their  canary  cages, 
until  mid-afternoon,  when  the  quiz  masters  begin 
throwing  Chrysler  convertibles  at  any  housewife  who 
knows  President  Washington's  first  name.  Daytime 
radio,  I  found  in  those  two  days,  is  a  strange  unworldly 
world  and  one  I  should  not  like  to  visit  again. 

There  are  things  called  breakfast  clubs,  which  come 
on  after  the  people  with  the  canaries  have  finished  their 
heavily  epigrammed  dejeuners.  These  are  filled  with 
songs  that  somehow  never  get  finished,  old  women  who 
always  giggle  and  usually  prove  to  be  visitors  from 
somewhere  called  Springfield  Mass,  masters  of  cere- 
monies who  are  invariably  too  loud  and  too  jovial  for 
early  morning,  and  minor  comedy  figures  who  are  not 
extremely  funny  but  get  roars  of  laughter  and  applause. 
Then  come  long  stretches  of  time  when  all  you  can 
hear  on  this  station  or  that  is  the  bustling  voice  of  a 
woman  named  Mary  Jane  or  Sophie  or  something 
equally  folksy.  Mary  Jane  gabbles  for  hours  on  end 
about  her  summer  place  on  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  or 
about  a  wonderful  new  recipe  for  breaded  cucumbers, 
or  about  what  a  high  polish  you  can  get  on  the  bath- 
room linoleum  with  Zombie  Housewife  Floor  Reviver. 
She  is  abetted  by  an  announcer,  who  chides  her  lovingly 
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for  her  well-planned  mispronunciations  and  stands  un- 
flinchingly under  her  maternal  endearments,  and  by  a 
procession  of  guests  who  talk  about  their  recent  accom- 
plishments when  they  can  get  a  word  in  edgewise. 

The  rest  of  the  morning  and  at  least  half  the  after- 
noon are  taken  up  by  an  assortment  of  little  true-to-life 
dramas  that  drench  the  listener  with  a  mixture  of  pathos, 
unreal  problems,  stilted  dialogue,  dull  platitudes  home- 
spun from  burlap,  and  a  number  of  fantastic  sales  talks 
that  could  not  induce  me  to  buy  a  can  of  Sterno  if  I 
were  freezing  to  death. 

In  this  other-world  of  radio  drama,  the  characters 
live  in  labored  crises  that  never  get  anywhere  except 
deeper.  No  problem  is  ever  solved;  it  is  merely  height- 
ened from  day  to  day  and  snarled  beyond  unraveling  at 
the  end  of  each  week. 

All  the  characters  and  situations  outgrown  and  dis- 
carded by  the  less  somnolent  branches  of  the  theater 
have  found  a  haven  here.  Stella  Dallas,  Enoch  Arden, 
Lena  Rivers,  the  second  Mrs.  Tanqueray,  the  Ruth 
Chatterton  character  who  said  "Oh,  Nicholas,  I  cahn't, 
I  cahn't"  and  then  did — all  of  these  are  doing  well  today 
selling  pancake  mixture  and  self -rising  soapsuds.  They 
posture  against  the  same  old  tattered  backdrops  and 
they  mouth  without  meaning  a  brittle,  polite,  unclever 
talk. 

The  programs  in  that  sterile  stretch  of  the  day  follow 
each  other  listlessly  around  the  top  half  of  the  clock: 
one  group  coughs  out  its  quota  of  misery  and  tedium,  a 
sympathetic  announcer  asks  of  Divine  Providence  what 
will  happen  tomorrow  (as  if  anybody  gave  a  damn,  in- 
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eluding  the  author),  a  covey  of  madrigal  singers  har- 
asses the  public  to  buy  the  right  brand  of  lemon  extract, 
the  network  and  the  station  identify  themselves  boldly, 
and  the  next  round  begins. 

Second  verse,  same  as  the  first.  Mitynice  Marmalade 
brings  you  its  own  Aunt  Beulah.  A  great  American 
novel  written  especially  for  radio.  Ladies,  does  the 
orange  marmalade  you  use  taste  like  the  rind  of  an  old 
grapefruit?  Here's  a  tip  that  will  make  your  husband 
sit  up  at  breakfast  and  smack  his  lips  with  pleasure. 
Mitynice  is  the  only  marmalade  that  gives  you  that  spe- 
cial, seal-tested,  bottled-in  frammis. 

It  was  exactly  as  Wally  Devens  had  said,  dictating  his 
futile  corrections  to  a  bored  stenographer  with  rhom- 
boid glasses.  It  was  blah  blah  blah. 

One  of  the  programs,  I  noted  to  my  horror,  worked 
not  one  but  two  little  dramas,  as  well  as  a  lengthy  song 
specialty,  into  its  fifteen  minutes  of  priceless  radio  time. 
Before  going  into  the  problem  of  the  day,  it  reeled  off 
a  Selected  Short  Subject,  a  domestic  situation  all  about 
the  sponsor's  product.  The  one  I  heard  had  a  couple  in 
bed  discussing  whether  they  should  have  a  little  snack 
before  popping  off  to  sleep. 

Is  there  any  more  of  that  pie  in  the  icebox?  says  the 
husband.  Yummy,  what  marvelous  pie.  You're  eating 
too  many  desserts  again,  the  wife  tells  him,  and  she 
goes  into  a  long  Thurberesque  discussion  of  the  pot  gut 
he  is  acquiring  or  will  acquire.  When  all  this  has  been 
established  effectively,  she  remembers  that  he  doesn't 
have  to  worry,  because  this  particular  pastry  was 
thrown  together  with  Larinos  Lard.  What  the  hell,  she 
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tells  him;  you  can  gorge  yourself  on  that  until  it's  com- 
ing out  of  your  ears  and  still  have  a  gut  as  flat  as  an 
empty  sweater.  While  you're  down  there,  she  says, 
fetch  me  up  a  slab  of  it. 

When  that  was  settled,  the  studio  equivalent  of  the 
Yacht  Club  Boys  launched  into  an  oratorio.  The  mel- 
ody of  the  thing  was  brave  but  uncertain,  the  rhythm 
was  a  carry-over  from  the  jazz  of  the  Hoover  adminis- 
tration, and  the  burden  of  the  ballad  was  that  people 
call  for  Larinos  agayne  and  agayne  from  Brownsville, 
Texas,  to  Caribou,  Maine.  The  reasons  for  this  were 
outlined  at  great  length,  and  the  aria  finished  with  an 
exhortation  of  everybody  to  keep  on  using  Larinos 
Lard.  L-a-r-i-n-o-pause-s.  Larinos. 

I  checked  my  watch  when  this  was  over.  The  thing 
had  covered  almost  five  minutes  and  we  still  had  not 
even  begun  the  day's  suffering  of  The  Courage  of  Hot- 
tense  Humperdinck. 

Several  times  during  the  first  two  days  I  fingered  op- 
timistically about  the  dial,  hoping  there  was  something 
left  over  unnoticed  from  the  days  when  they  occasion- 
ally gave  you  a  piece  of  entertainment.  I  tried  to  find 
the  gifted  non-sequiturs  of  Vic  and  Sade  and  Young 
Rush.  I  sought  for  the  American  School  of  the  Air, 
the  Madison  Ensemble,  Ranson  Sherman — all  in  vain. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  found  but  chatter  and  cheer 
and  cheap  theatrics. 

On  the  third  morning  Alberta  protested  about  it  at 
breakfast.  The  kitchen,  aparently,  was  too  near  the 
radio  I  had  been  using. 

"Miz  Dobbs,"  she  said  to  Carolyn,  going  over  my 
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head,  "if  he's  going  to  sit  by  that  radio  all  day  again 
today,  I  just  can't  stand  it.  I  got  to  get  out  of  the  house. 
I  can't  stay  in  this  kitchen  all  day  long  with  all  that  stuff 
going  on." 

"I'm  doing  research,"  I  flared  up  at  her.  "I'm 
working." 

"Are  you  crazy?"  she  retorted,  lifting  her  voice  to  a 
screech.  "Sit  in  there  by  the  radio  all  day  long  and  listen 
to  the  soap  operas?  If  that's  the  kind  of  work  you're 
doing,  let  me  tell  you,  brother,  you  better  get  out  of  it. 
It'll  drive  you  clean  out  of  your  mind  and  me  too." 

"Does  this  have  to  go  on  at  breakfast?"  Carolyn  asked 
wearily. 

"I  just  can't  stand  it,"  said  Alberta.  "I  just  can't  work 
that  way;  I'm  a  nervous  woman! " 

"Don't  shout,"  I  said.  "You  want  the  neighbors  to 
think  I'm  beating  you?  You  want  people  to  think  this  is 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  over  here?" 

"Miz  Dobbs,"  she  said,  "if  that's  going  on  in  the 
house  all  day  today,  I'm  working  in  the  back  yard." 

"Go  ahead,"  I  said.  "Work  in  the  woods  for  all  I 
care,  spend  the  day  with  the  copperheads.  You  can  have 
the  whole  damned  house." 

"Where  are  you  going?"  Carolyn  asked. 

"Montreal,"  I  said.  "Waco,  Texas.  Rapid  City,  South 
Dakota.  Just  get  in  the  car  and  drive.  Get  away  from  all 
this." 

"Don't  come  dragging  in  here  half  an  hour  late  for 
lunch,"  said  Alberta.  "That's  all  I've  got  to  say." 

"This  is  very  important,"  Carolyn  said.  "Don't  you 
think  you  ought  to — ? 
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"My  God,"  I  said  bitterly.  "I've  listened  to  this  crap 
for  two  days,  and  the  only  thing  I've  learned  is  that 
none  of  it's  worth  a  damned  thing.  It's  not  a  matter  of 
technique;  all  you  have  to  know  is  how  to  turn  off  your 
brain  and  turn  on  a  dictagraph." 

"All  right,"  she  said,  with  a  certain  air  of  resignation. 
"If  you're  going  out,  would  you  take  Little  Joe?" 

"Sure,"  I  said,  "if  he'll  promise  not  to  talk  to  me." 

We  drove  aimlessly,  Little  Joe  and  I,  keeping  to  the 
back  roads  that  played  among  the  hills,  the  cool  green 
roads  that  went  nowhere  in  particular  because  there 
was  nowhere  they  needed  to  go. 

I  talked  to  him  at  great  length  and  with  great  wisdom, 
drawing  deep  from  my  experiences  with  the  world  and 
with  women,  cautioning  him  against  the  pitfalls  he  him- 
self would  face  when  he  was  a  big  man  like  daddy.  He 
listened  soberly,  more  attentive  than  understanding, 
and  showed  his  appreciation  of  my  talking  grown-up 
talk  to  him  by  giving  to  me  of  his  own  limited  conver- 
sational resources. 

"You  look  at  these  women,"  I  told  him,  "the  ones 
that  have  to  get  about  in  the  world  and  do  big  things. 
The  ones  like  Carry  A.  Nation  and  Florence  Nightin- 
gale and  Typhoid  Mary  Mallon.  You  look  at  them  and 
you  say  to  yourself,  the  girl  I'm  going  to  marry,  she 
isn't  like  that.  She  doesn't  go  for  all  that  bilge.  She 
doesn't  want  to  be  the  dean  of  Whoosis  College,  or  a 
congresswoman,  or  a  mother  superior." 

"Aye,"  he  said  with  elderly  gravity. 

"She  doesn't  want  anything,  you  say  to  yourself,  but 
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me  and  a  home  and  three  or  four  kids.  You  say  that, 
Joe,  but  like  as  not  it's  not  true.  They're  strange  and 
secret  things,  women.  They  smile  at  you  and  they  look 
at  you  with  nothing  in  their  eyes  but  love  undying,  and 
they  lie  on  your  shoulder  and  play  with  your  fingers. 
But  do  you  know  what  they're  doing  all  the  time? 
They're  wondering  how  much  money  there'd  be  in  a 
perfume  business." 

"Wook,  dahya,"  he  said,  pointing  out  the  window. 
"Boogah." 

"Not  blue,"  I  corrected  him.  "It's  a  red  car." 

"Weh  gah,"  he  said. 

"About  this  radio  malarkey,"  I  said,  "a  thing  like  that 
might  blow  over  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  it  might  go 
on  for  God  knows  how  long.  Whatever  happens,  I 
want  you  to  keep  your  head.  Don't  let  it  get  you." 

"Aye,"  he  said,  and  I  was  sure  I  could  rely  on  him. 

We  had  both  stopped  talking  and  were  deep  in 
thought  when  we  came  into  the  village.  Gus  Lieber- 
man's  car,  I  saw,  was  parked  in  front  of  the  drugstore.  I 
asked  Little  Joe  if  he'd  like  for  us  to  have  a  cup  of  cof- 
fee, and  he  said  aye. 

Frank  MacAlester,  the  druggist,  was  behind  the  soda 
fountain.  "Nice  day,  Mr.  Dobbs,"  he  said.  "Hello, 
shorty."  Frank  had  been  in  the  village  for  only  four  or 
five  years,  so  he  still  called  practically  everybody  mister 
or  missus  or  miss. 

"Hi,  Frank,"  I  said.  "Gus  Lieberman  here?" 

"Sure,"  he  said.  "Look  in  the  back  booth." 

We  found  Gustave  in  the  back  booth,  secluded  and 
happy  with  his  coffee,  a  Danish  pastry,  and  a  copy  of 
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the  Herald  Tribune.  "We-ell!"  he  said  brightly.  "This 
is  a  delightful  surprise.  Hello,  Little  Joe." 

"He's  ignoring  people  today,"  I  explained.  "We  just 
passed  your  academy  and  there  were  kids  lined  up  for 
two  blocks  waiting  for  their  music  lessons." 

"No  harm  done,"  he  said.  "The  air's  good  for  them. 
Sit  down  and  have  some  coffee." 

I  pushed  Joe  into  the  vacant  bench  ahead  of  me  and 
moved  the  jar  of  drinking  straws  out  of  his  reach. 
"Don't  touch  a  thing,"  I  cautioned  him,  "or  I'll  twist 
your  arm." 

"Aye,"  he  said  gravely. 

"Well,"  said  Gus,  when  we  were  settled  again,  "so 
there's  big  excitement  at  your  house.  Plans  and  projects, 
and  fame  and  fortune  peeking  in  the  windows." 

"That,"  I  said.  "Where  did  you  hear  about  it?" 

"Your  pretty  little  cousin,"  he  said.  "She  and  Chuck 
were  over  for  dinner,  and  that's  all  I  heard  all  evening. 
Radio,  radio,  radio.  Children,  children,  children." 

"If  a  thing  like  that  ever  went  through,"  I  said,  "I 
think  I'd  take  off  quietly  and  join  the  Trappist  monks. 
Never  hear  a  human  voice  again." 

"Oh,  come  now,"  he  said.  "Buck  up.  A  big  storm 
blows  over  soonest.  I  understand  I'm  to  be  an  accom- 
plice in  this.  Doesn't  that  encourage  you?" 

"Oh,  sure,"  I  said  ironically.  "You'll  get  in  there  and 
be  brilliant  and  charming  and  we'll  be  stuck  with  the 
thing  for  the  rest  of  our  lives." 

"I'll  be  the  making  of  you,"  he  said. 

"Gus,"  I  said,  "you're  a  wise  old  man.  Tell  me,  what 
starts  a  thing  like  this?" 
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"The  question  is  too  big,"  he  said,  "for  little  people 
like  us  to  ponder.  All  that  matters  is  that  it's  there.  It's 
the  curse  of  the  Original  Apple;  a  woman  wants  a  thing 
merely  because  she  hasn't  got  it." 

"That's  a  simple  answer,"  I  decided,  "and  profound." 

"Your  girls,"  he  said,  "have  what  a  woman  basically 
wants,  a  place  of  their  own  and  a  couple  of  kids  to  fuss 
over.  Having  that,  they  look  around  and  see  that  they 
need  a  career.  My  Lilith,  now,  she's  had  her  career. 
She's  had  her  fill  of  dancing  and  play-acting,  and  now 
she  wants  a  couple  of  kids." 

"I  didn't  know  that,"  I  said.  "I  guess  I'd  never 
thought  of  it." 

"Your  kind  of  problem,"  he  said,  "is  only  a  Selected 
Short  Subject.  Me,  now,  I  have  the  main  feature." 

"If  it  weren't  so  early  in  the  morning,"  I  said,  "we 
could  both  go  next  door  and  have  a  drink." 

"It's  late  in  the  day  for  me,"  he  said,  "but  thank  you 
anyway." 
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,N  I94O  THERE  WERE  8,452,604  FAMILIES 

in  the  United  States  that  had  children  under  six  years  of 
age.  Of  these,  some  7,426,540  had  children  under  five, 
6,337,934  under  four,  5,098,411  under  three,  3,502,421 
under  two,  and  1,980,813  under  a  year. 

These  figures  were  compiled  by  the  people  who  take 
the  census,  and  they  are  available  to  anyone  who  needs 
them  and  can  find  a  copy  of  the  World  Almanac. 
Chuck  found  them  there  and  whipped  them  up  into 
quite  a  prepossessing  little  chart  for  his  prospectus, 
arguing  that  8,452,604  such  families  represented 
roughly  that  many  Young  Mothers,  all  of  them  sitting 
around  their  kitchens  waiting  for  the  kind  of  radio  pro- 
gram that  Carolyn  and  Betsy  were  offering. 

These  Young  Mothers,  he  said,  are  potentially  the 
largest  and  most  responsive  audience  group  in  the  coun- 
try. One  is  expected  to  say  a  thing  like  that  in  a  sales 
presentation. 

Chuck  explained  with  tenacious  thoroughness  what 
sort  of  women  these  mothers  were,  what  sort  of  things 
they  had  to  cope  with,  and  how  Carolyn  Dobbs  and 
Betsy  Bartlet  could  help  them.  He  told  about  the  peo- 
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pie  they  would  call  upon  for  assistance,  beginning  with 
a  noted  professor  of  child  study  and  working  down  to 
Mr.  Novack,  who  runs  the  toy  shop  in  the  village.  He 
outlined  divers  devices  they  could  use  to  keep  the  pro- 
gram from  sagging  in  the  middle.  He  put  in  everything 
else  he  thought  might  be  of  any  importance  at  all. 

That  was  the  way  he  went  about  the  thing.  He  stuck 
to  what  he  had  said  about  being  honest,  and  I  think  he 
could  not  have  done  a  better  or  more  conscientious  job 
if  he  had  actually  wanted  the  program  to  sell.  Reading 
his  prospectus,  you  saw  that  his  wife  and  mine  were  not 
only  excellent  people  to  conduct  a  radio  program  for 
mothers,  but  were  virtually  the  only  two  persons  in  the 
world  adequately  endowed  and  prepared  for  it. 

"Most  of  their  appeal  to  the  audience  of  Airing  Our 
Children"  he  wrote  (the  title  was  one  Betsy  had 
thought  up),  "is  in  the  fact  that  Carolyn  and  Betsy  are, 
like  their  listeners,  young  mothers  themselves.  They  are 
not  studying  the  subject  of  child  care  from  a  detached 
or  isolated  point  of  view,  but  are  daily  experiencing  the 
same  difficulties  and  gratifications  as  the  young  mothers 
to  whom  their  program  is  dedicated.  .  .  . 

"The  primary  aim  of  Airing  Our  Children  is  to  cover 
the  great  number  of  small  but  highly  important  every- 
day practical  problems  in  the  care  and  raising  of  chil- 
dren. Many  doctors  and  educators  have  covered  the 
theory  of  general  development  in  children,  but  there  is 
a  large  audience  anxious  to  hear  these  theories  backed 
up  or  disproved  by  practical  experience. 

"Their  informal  manner  of  presentation,  stressing  the 
fact  that  both  of  them  are  daily  meeting  the  problems 
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that  face  the  listeners  themselves  and  that  they  are  will- 
ing and  eager  to  exchange  both  problems  and  solutions 
with  their  audience,  is  designed  to  put  across  the  im- 
pression to  every  mother  who  listens  to  the  program 
that  she  herself  is  a  participant  in  it. 

"A  special  point  should  be  made  concerning  the  ad- 
vertising value  of  Airing  Our  Children.  Today  there  is 
almost  no  'baby'  radio  advertising  of  any  kind,  and  a 
program  such  as  this  offers  the  opportunity  for  a  warm 
and  original  presentation,  with  tremendous  sales  possi- 
bilities for  any  baby  product. 

"There  can  be,"  he  concluded,  "an  excellent  tie-up 
between  the  product  and  the  program.  This  close  asso- 
ciation should  provide  an  effective  advertising  medium, 
and  the  mothers  who  listen  should  be  just  as  interested 
in  the  sponsored  product  as  in  the  program  itself." 

He  covered  eight  and  three-quarter  pages  with  neat 
double-spaced  typing,  all  of  it  equally  fair  and  conscien- 
tious, and  it  inspired  me  to  do  my  best  likewise  with  the 
script.  I  sat  with  the  girls  and  with  Gustave  Lieberman, 
I  took  down  practically  everything  they  said  and  I 
managed  eventually  to  boil  it  all  down  to  twelve  min- 
utes of  extemporaneous  gab. 

The  script  consisted  mainly  of  ( i )  a  blithe,  brave  dis- 
cussion of  the  problems  of  the  afternoon  nap;  (2)  the 
Lieberman  method  for  teaching  piano;  (3)  a  sweet  little 
anecdote  about  Tommy  Bartlet  at  the  toy  shop;  (4)  the 
announcement  of  a  new  landmark  in  civilization:  a 
transparent  plastic  baby  bottle,  burpless,  disposable,  and 
two  for  a  penny;  and  (5)  a  prize:  a  completely  out- 
fitted black  suede  purse  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  for  a 
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nonexistent  Mrs.  Robert  Glencannon  of  New  Hope, 
Pennsylvania,  who  suggests  making  the  baby's  formula 
every  other  day  instead  of  daily. 

It  was  not  so  bad  as  the  average  radio  gabble,  but  it 
was  not  particularly  good.  I  can  honestly  say,  though, 
like  Chuck,  that  I  tried.  The  girls  thought  that  all  of  it, 
the  presentation  and  the  script,  was  wonderful. 

They  bound  it  up  neatly  and  sent  it  off  to  Wally,  and 
just  to  prove  to  myself  that  I  was  not  standing  in  their 
way  I  asked  my  agent  to  help  with  it.  She  gave  a  copy 
of  it  to  the  radio  department  of  the  agency  where  she 
worked,  and  Chuck  and  I  considered  our  duties  dis- 
charged to  the  fullest. 
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ARNEY  AND  CALLAHAN  IS  A  HUGE  AND 

efficient  advertising  concern,  and  the  radio  staff  of  my 
own  agency,  Hill  and  Strauss,  is  of  rather  frightening 
proportions  itself.  I  would  have  imagined  that  the  small- 
est transaction,  such  as  the  hiring  of  a  guitar  player, 
would  pit  vast  armies,  the  buyers  and  the  sellers,  against 
each  other  on  a  mighty  field. 

Actually,  all  I  could  see  were  two  tiny  figures  doing 
the  thing  by  proxy.  The  buyers  were  played  by  a  non- 
commercial but  interested  man  named  Wally  Devens; 
the  sellers  by  a  worried  and  antipathetic  Chuck  Bartlet. 

I  think  the  briefest  and  best  resume  of  what  went  on 
is  in  the  letters  that  came  to  Chuck  regularly  from 
Wally  and  were  invariably  left  unanswered  by  Chuck. 
Wally  has  given  me  permission  to  reprint  them  here, 
and  I  use  them  almost  verbatim. 

"Don't  think  because  I  haven't  written  you  before 
now,"  he  began  his  first,  which  we  had  not  expected  for 
at  least  three  weeks,  "that  I've  let  the  radio  deal  drop  on 
this  end.  They  have  given  me  this  new  show,  Small 
Worlds  which,  believe  you  me,  is  making  a  quick  old 
man  out  of  me.  It  is  all  in  the  day's  work,  I  suppose. 
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"The  presentation  was  exactly  the  way  it  should  be,  a 
real  mechanic's  job,  and  even  I  was  impressed  by  the 
weight  of  these  statistics.  The  script  was  a  honey,  bright 
and  fresh  and  original,  and  believe  me,  it  was  a  relief  to 
read  after  the  crap  I  have  been  reading  (and  writing) 
since  I  got  into  this  enlightened  racket. 

"I  gave  it  to  McCarthy,  who  is  our  man  in  charge  of 
daytime,  and  he  gave  it  to  Edwards  to  read  and  report 
on  to  him.  It  isn't  that  McCarthy  can't  read  himself,  at 
least  he  says  he  can,  but  he  is  a  very  busy  man  and  has 
to  have  other  people  do  his  reading  for  him.  It  has  not 
been  established  who  does  his  readers'  reading  for  them, 
but  do  not  worry  about  all  this,  as  it  will  be  read  by 
everybody  here  in  time." 

["What  do  you  suppose  the  guy  in  charge  of  daytime 
does  around  there?"  I  asked  Chuck. 

"He's  probably  the  first  one  there  in  the  morning," 
said  Chuck.  "He  says  let  there  be  light,  and  there  is 
light.  Radio's  an  awful  big  thing,  you  know."] 

"Edwards  was  very  excited  about  it.  You  would  have 
to  know  Edwards  to  appreciate  this,  but  he  is  the  typ- 
ical huckster  type,  very  blase,  thinks  he  has  seen  every- 
thing under  the  sun  and  doesn't  care  to  look  around  and 
make  sure  he  hasn't  missed  anything. 

"He  got  very  excited  and  took  it  home  to  read  to  his 
wife  to  get  her  reaction  to  it.  She  is  more  tired  of  all 
this  huckster  crap  than  Edwards  is,  if  that  is  possible, 
especially  when  it  comes  second  hand  from  Edwards, 
but  anyway  he  read  it  aloud  to  her  while  she  was  doing 
the  dishes.  He  says  she  liked  it  as  much  as  he  did.  They 
have  a  kid  themselves  eight  months  old  and  she  (the 
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wife)  said  she  got  some  very  helpful  things  from  that 
one  script.  He  sounds  as  if  he  is  making  a  very  gushy 
type  report  to  McCarthy  on  it. 

"It  hurts  me  to  say  this,  not  as  much  as  it's  going  to 
hurt  you,  but  with  the  script  as  good  as  it  is,  we  are 
bound  to  be  queried  by  every  prospect  about  whether 
we  can  keep  up  the  quality  of  the  show  the  way  it  is  in 
the  script.  We  are  bound  to  get  this  reaction.  If  we  do, 
you  boys  are  going  to  have  to  sign  on  to  do  a  full  time 
script  job.  Do  not  take  on  so  about  it,  it  is  not  that  bad. 

"I  have  scouted  around  the  office,  here  feeling  out  the 
ground  about  piping  the  program  in  from  the  rhubarb, 
and  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  it  won't  be 
any  difficulty. 

"It  looks  like  you  have  found  new  careers  for  your- 
selves, but  be  of  good  cheer.  The  industry  will  com- 
pensate by  dealing  large  stacks  of  lettuce  off  the  arm  to 
you,  also  generations  will  rise  up  to  call  you  blessed. 
Welcome  to  our  little  brotherhood." 

That  was  the  first  letter,  and  we  both  felt  that  the 
humor  near  the  end  was,  to  say  the  least,  rather  thin.  A 
match,  I  told  Chuck,  is  about  the  largest  flame  that 
should  be  used  for  a  hotfoot.  Chuck  said  that  the  best 
way  to  handle  the  thing  was  to  ignore  it. 

"Well,  lads,"  the  second  letter  began,  "I  am  not  the 
type  to  floor  myself  or  others  with  my  optimism,  but  it 
looks  definitely  as  if  you  are  in,  and  by  you  I  do  mean 
you.  McCarthy  likes  the  presentation  and  the  script, 
and  says  the  whole  thing  is  fraught  with  potentialities. 
Those  are  his  very  own  words,  I  am  only  too  happy  to 
report,  since  I  do  not  use  that  kind  of  language. 
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"We  have  a  number  of  accounts  around  the  place, 
everything  from  breakfast  pap  to  plastic  breeches  for 
the  erring  young,  and  something  is  bound  to  come  from 
one  of  them.  We  are  all  assuming  that  you  boys  have 
resigned  yourselves  to  riches  and  renown,  and  we  are 
making  our  pitch  accordingly.  What  does  it  matter  so 
long  as  you're  healthy? 

"This  is  what  we  want  now.  Have  your  agents  get 
off  their  fat  lazy  cans  and  make  recordings  of  the  girls' 
voices.  We  need  these  to  go  with  the  script  as  a  final 
clincher.  Also  throw  in  a  couple  of  good-looking  pho- 
tographs (made  in  a  studio,  no  snapshots  that  you  make 
on  a  cloudy  day  with  your  own  little  Brownie  No.  2). 
It  will  help  to  sell  your  good  wife,  if  you  will  pardon 
the  expression,  since  she  is  still  quite  a  looker,  and  I 
imagine  that  Joe  Dobbs'  wife  is  no  goat. 

"If  your  memory  is  bad  and  you  should  forget  to  pass 
these  tips  on  to  the  ladies,  that  is  all  right  too.  If  I  do  not 
hear  from  them  I  can  always  telephone,  so  kindly  do 
not  try  any  sabotage. 

"I  can't  tell  you  how  it  lifts  this  sad  old  heart  of  mine 
to  know  that  I  am  going  to  have  company  of  your  cali- 
ber in  this  best  of  all  possible  professions.  We  can  be 
very  happy  together." 

We  passed  the  letter  on  to  the  girls,  but  we  were  both 
beginning  to  get  more  than  a  little  worried.  Carolyn 
and  Betsy  went  in  to  the  agency  and  made  recordings 
and  their  accounts  of  the  session  were  probably  hilar- 
ious, but  I  cannot  remember  a  thing  about  it.  I  went  to 
work  harder  on  the  whodunnit  and  actually  finished  it. 
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Chuck  was  so  upset  by  the  professional  air  of  what  was 
going  on  that  he  could  hardly  work  at  all. 

The  next  time  Wally  wrote,  he  was  even  more  ju- 
bilant. He  began  his  letter,  "Dear  friends  and  fellow 
workers." 

"I  see  a  rainbow  in  the  sky,"  the  letter  said.  "We 
have  been  working  like  beavers  (proverbial  beavers,  of 
course)  chewing  our  way  through  the  lists  of  prospec- 
tive sugar  daddies  and  ehminating  the  worst  customers 
first.  We  are  running  low  on  the  strained  goulash  and 
soap  accounts,  but  there  are  still  lots  of  didie  makers 
and  talcum  powder  tycoons  that  we  have  not  even 
tapped  yet.  Do  not  despair  or  be  impatient. 

"The  likeliest  prospect  so  far  is  a  little  industry  called 
Lydecker  Lotions  which  makes,  among  other  things,  a 
line  of  balm  to  soothe  the  delicate  pink  behinds  of  little 
babies  that  are  irritated  by  harsh,  scratchy  old  diapers 
and  other  things. 

"They  want  to  make  their  oil  a  household  word,  and 
I  believe  we  can  convince  them  that  you  are  just  the  lads 
to  do  this  little  thing.  You  look  like  just  what  the  doctor 
ordered  for  T.  Cranston  Lydecker,  which  believe  it  or 
not  is  the  guy's  name.  The  T  is  for  Tobias.  He  is  a 
smelly  little  character  but  who  knows,  in  time  you  may 
come  to  love  him. 

"We  are  selling  the  show  as  a  package,  like  this.  Sal- 
aries $2,000  a  week,  which  the  four  of  you  can  fight  out 
among  yourselves,  guest  stars  $300,  sound  $100,  re- 
search and  secretarial  $  1 00,  which  makes  for  a  very  neat 
little  $2,500  budget.  For  a  show  of  this  type,  real  qual- 
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ity,  I  might  say,  this  is  a  modest  cost  even  for  T.  Crans- 
ton Lydecker,  even  though  Mr.  Lydecker  carries  an 
honest-to-God  change  purse.  He  is  a  wonderful  char- 
acter, is  Mr.  Lydecker,  full  of  personality. 
"I  am  sure  you  will  love  working  for  him." 

Some  news  of  the  negotiations  was  beginning  to  get 
about  in  the  trade.  Chuck  got  the  first  inkling  of  this 
one  afternoon  when  he  drove  into  the  city  to  see  a 
magazine  editor  who  was  interested  in  one  of  his 
stories. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  parking  lot,  he  said,  he 
stopped  in  at  the  bar  of  the  Club  Albatross  for  a  quick 
shot  of  ulcer  tonic.  While  he  was  sitting  there  brooding 
over  it,  the  columnist  Emmet  Rowley  chugged  by  on 
his  way  back  to  the  Rummy  Room  and  spotted  him  as 
he  passed. 

Chuck  knew  him  slightly,  since  a  considerable  part  of 
his  last  job  was  knowing  all  the  more  widely  read  col- 
umnists to  one  degree  or  another,  but  apparently  there 
had  never  been  any  love  lost  between  the  two.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  it  is  not  extremely  difficult  to  work  up  a 
good  dislike  for  Emmet  Rowley. 

"Ha!"  Mr.  Rowley  exclaimed,  maneuvering  his 
great  bulk  over  to  Chuck's  stool.  "The  press  agent 
turned  author!  How  are  things  in  bells  letters,  hey?" 
Rowley's  ha's  and  hey's  were  among  the  less  annoying 
of  his  little  mannerisms. 

Chuck  shrugged.  "I  eat,"  he  told  him.  "How  are 
things  in  tabloid  poetry?  Criticism?  Contemporary  his- 
tory? What's  from  Washington?" 
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"Getting  around  in  my  modest  way,"  said  Rowley. 
"I  hear  you  and  your  friend  Philo  Vance  are  just  before 
crashing  into  the  radio  business.  Something  about  taking 
care  of  dwarfs.  Motherhood  made  easy." 

"The  little  bird  you  got  that  from,"  said  Chuck,  "has 
a  bad  case  of  hoof-and-mouth.  Why  don't  you  give  him 
a  pension  and  send  him  away?" 

"Maybe  I  could  get  it  straighter  from  you,"  said 
Rowley,  with  his  customary  delicacy.  "Are  you  going 
into  radio,  yes  or  no?  Hey?" 

"No,  I'm  not,"  Chuck  told  him.  "I've  got  pride  and 
lunch  money,  and  that  ought  to  keep  any  guy  out  of 
radio." 

"My  information,"  said  Rowley,  "came  from  pretty 
good  sources,  and  it  says  you're  going  into  radio.  You 
don't  have  to  be  coy  with  me." 

"You  don't  have  to  be  coy  with  me  either,"  said 
Chuck. 

"You'll  find  it's  no  game  for  amateurs,"  Rowley 
warned  him.  "It  took  me  six  years  to  get  where  I  am  in 
radio." 

"Are  you  in  radio?"  Chuck  asked  blandly. 

Mr.  Rowley  screwed  his  pudgy  little  mouth  into  a 
sneer.  "Who  are  you  kidding,  hey?"  he  demanded. 
"You  know  damned  well  I'm  in  radio.  I've  got  as  many 
listeners  as  Winchell,  and  don't  you  forget  it.  When  I 
step  up  to  the  microphone,  ten  million  Americans  drop 
what  they're  doing  and  listen.  Am  I  in  radio!  Ha!" 

"I  hope  you'll  all  be  very  happy  together,"  said 
Chuck.  "The  whole  ten  million  and  one." 

"Well,"  said  Rowley,  slapping  his  hand  peevishly  on 
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the  bar,  "I  hope  you  make  the  grade  too,  but  I  don't 
think  you  will.  I  think  you'll  be  back  soon,  peddling 
ham  again."  And  with  that  he  waddled  away,  his  vast 
body  quivering  a  little. 

"I  could  be  peddling  a  lot  worse,"  Chuck  called  after 
him,  but  he  could  not  be  sure  that  Rowley  had  heard  it. 

The  last  letter  from  Wally  came  a  week  later. 

"This  is  a  quickie,"  he  said,  "since  I  am  supposed  to 
be  making  my  own  living  instead  of  yours.  T.  Cranston 
is  on  the  hook.  He  likes  the  prospectus,  the  script,  the 
recordings,  and  especially  the  pictures,  and  he  thinks  he 
hears  the  angel  voices  singing  him  on. 

"T.  Cranston  wants  to  know  if  the  script  is  any  bet- 
ter than  the  one  you  boys  will  turn  out  every  day,  and 
we  have  told  him  you  were  both  feeling  bad  the  day 
you  wrote  it.  We  have  convinced  him  that  this  is  a  show 
that  will  dazzle  him  and  every  American  mother  from 
now  throughout  eternity.  He  can  see  his  own  brand  of 
bottom-balm  flowing  over  the  land  and  the  Lydecker 
coffers  groaning  with  gelt.  I  see  a  golden  future  for 
you  all. 

"Brother  Lydecker  now  wants  only  to  have  his  little 
doubts  and  fears  wiped  away,  and  suggests  you  and 
Dobbs  ought  to  drop  in  on  him  just  to  talk  over  the  pro- 
spectus. He  probably  wishes  the  girls  would  drop  in  in- 
stead, since  he  likes  girls,  but  he  is  bashful.  Go  over 
there  and  lay  your  cool  hand  on  his  brow. 

"Give  me  a  buzz  on  the  Ameche  and  I  will  make  the 
appointment  for  you.  The  only  advice  I  can  give  you 
is,  he  is  used  to  having  people  knuckle  down  to  him. 
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Whether  you  should  or  not,  I  don't  know,  but  you 
should  have  the  fact.  Play  it  sweet  or  hard,  but  smart. 

"I  am  just  so  thrilled  that  I  can  hardly  breathe,  as  the 
saying  goes,  and  I  know  that  millions  of  mothers  and 
babies,  all  over  the  country  are  every  bit  as  excited 
about  it  as  I  am. 

"I  wish  you  oodles  of  luck  and  happiness,  and  may  all 
your  troubles  be  little  ones." 

Betsy  telephoned  him  to  make  the  appointment,  since 
Chuck  said  that  he  would  never  speak  to  the  son  of  a 
bitch  again. 
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JL  HERE  WAS  ANOTHER  SCENE  THAT  AFT- 

ernoon  and  night,  but  we  might  as  well  spare  ourselves 
that.  It  started  after  lunch  and  it  carried  over  dinner 
and  it  went  on,  earnest  and  passionate,  until  three 
o'clock  the  next  morning.  The  upshot  of  it  was  that 
Chuck  and  I  were  both  drawn  into  the  radio  business, 
he  as  manager  and  I  as  writer,  and  our  first  assignment 
was  the  meeting  with  our  prospective  new  god-father, 
Mr.  T.  Cranston  Lydecker. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  it  was  chiefly  on  Chuck's  be- 
half, and  after  Chuck's  capitulation,  that  I  took  the  job 
and  closed  the  session.  It  was  his  belief  or  hope  that 
from  a  season  or  two  at  five  hundred  dollars  a  week  he 
could  save  enough  money  to  settle  down  again  for  a 
year  or  two  years  or  three  and  write  without  being 
badgered  by  anybody. 

It  was  an  honest  purpose,  a  legitimate  expedient,  and 
one  which  you  could  no  more  argue  against  than  you 
could  argue  against  a  blood  transfusion.  If  it  had  been  a 
simple  case  of  craving  on  the  part  of  Carolyn,  or  Betsy, 
or  both,  probably  I  would  have  said  the  hell  with  it. 

Or  maybe  I  would  not  have  said  the  hell  with  it.  Pos- 
sibly I  am  merely  trying  to  make  a  good  case  for  myself. 
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A  man  who  finds  himself  walking  on  a  sidewalk  ankle- 
deep  in  five-hundred-dollar  bills  is  seldom  averse  to 
helping  clean  up  the  litter. 

At  any  rate,  whether  my  hand  was  a  helping  one  or 
an  itching  one,  there  it  was  with  the  others.  I  was  none 
too  happy  seeing  it  there,  but  there  it  was. 

Mr.  Lydecker's  office  was  on  the  thirty-seventh  floor 
of  a  slightly  overdone  modernistic  building  near  Radio 
City,  and  the  offices  of  his  workers  and  attendants  over- 
flowed into  two  or  three  floors  below  it.  Mr.  Ly- 
decker,  I  have  been  told  by  many  people  including 
himself,  is  quite  proud  of  having  the  top  part  of  the 
building,  and  so  much  of  the  top  part  at  that,  because  he 
had  begun  his  career  in  one  of  the  lowest  floors  there, 
and  then  with  only  desk  space  in  someone  else's  office. 

Mr.  Lydecker's  reception  room  was  large  to  the  point 
of  ostentation  and  it  was  evident  to  any  man  of  discern- 
ment that  much  money  had  gone  into  the  furnishing  of 
it.  This  could  not  have  been  made  much  more  evident  if 
Mr.  Lydecker  had  left  the  price  tags  on  the  furniture. 

The  outstanding,  most  disturbing  feature  of  the  room 
was  the  staggering  amount  of  crockery  that  had  been 
got  into  it.  On  countless  shelves,  wall  brackets,  what- 
nots and  tables — wherever  the  eye  traveled— were  dis- 
played plates,  vases,  porcelain  shepherdesses,  Stafford- 
shire dogs,  and  other  related  bric-a-brac,  ranging  from 
priceless  to  valueless,  from  exquisite  to  loathesome. 

There  was  a  vague  but  insistent  sort  of  gloominess  in 
the  room,  as  if  an  interior  decorator  had  saddened  and 
died  in  it. 
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At  the  far  end  of  the  crypt  a  very  pretty  girl,  slim 
and  dark  and  smart,  sat  between  a  desk  and  a  small  tele- 
phone switchboard.  The  sight  of  her  was  unexpected 
and  refreshing,  but  I  felt  momentarily  sad  for  her,  sit- 
ting as  she  must  all  day  in  surroundings  such  as  these. 

She  gave  us  a  smile  like  an  early  thaw,  took  our  names 
and  telephoned  them  back  to  the  hidden  recesses  of  the 
cavern.  We  fidgeted  on  a  massive  uncomfortable  sofa 
for  five  minutes,  and  when  a  door  opened  from  the 
inner  reaches  it  was  a  moment  of  great  suspense.  I  for 
one  would  not  have  been  astonished  to  see  a  priest  of 
Anubis  emerge,  or  the  Fata  Morgana  brandishing  a 
screaming  mandrake  root. 

What  came  out  instead  was  another  pretty  girl,  a 
tiny  blonde  whose  close-cut  hair  clung  to  her  head  in 
little  ringlets.  She  gave  us  the  regulation  smile  of  greet- 
ing, repeated  our  names  to  us,  and  led  us  out  of  the 
mausoleum  into  another  room,  brighter  and  smaller  but 
equally  overpowered  by  the  prevailing  china  ware. 
There  were  four  girls  in  this  room,  all  pretty,  all  of 
them  working  busily  at  their  desks  except  a  chubby  but 
attractive  brunette  who  stood  at  a  door  at  the  far  end. 

Our  little  blonde  delivered  us  safe  to  the  brunette, 
who  opened  the  door  and  held  it  for  us.  We  walked 
past  her  into  another  room,  with  more  crockery  than 
the  other  two  rooms  combined,  and  we  stood  at  last  in 
the  presence  of  T.  Cranston  Lydecker. 

Mr.  Lydecker  looked  nothing  like  the  T.  Cranston 
Lydecker  we  had  both  expected. 

I  had  imagined  him  a  much  larger,  much  older,  much 
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more  terrifying  creature  than  the  one  who  crossed  the 
room  to  greet  us..  This  T.  Cranston  was  not  to  the 
mildest  degree  terrifying.  He  could  not  have  been  more 
than  five  years  older  than  ourselves.  He  was  a  small 
man — five  feet  three  in  his  stocking  feet,  I  estimated; 
five  feet  five  with  his  shoes  on — and  the  only  sign  of 
bulk  about  him  was  in  the  first  beginnings  of  a  little  pot 
gut  that  nestled  against  the  light-tan  front  of  his  gabar- 
dine trousers. 

Mr.  Lydecker's  face  was  round  and  pink  and  smooth, 
and  it  inevitably  invoked  in  me  a  vision  of  babies'  be- 
hinds,  all  identically  round  and  pink  and  smooth,  all 
sustained  and  soothed  by  the  gentle  ministration  of  Mr. 
Lydecker's  lotions.  His  chin  was  a  trifle  tiny  and  had  a 
little  dimple  in  it;  his  teeth  were  white  and  even,  framed 
in  a  smile  too  sweet  to  be  convincing;  his  nose  was  deli- 
cate and  just  the  least  bit  sharp.  The  eyes  were  a  tender 
blue  behind  his  rimless  glasses,  and  his  hair,  to  round  out 
the  picture,  was  thin  and  ash  blond,  flat  and  languid  ex- 
cept for  a  carefully  tended  wave  in  the  very  front. 

"Hello  there,  Chuck,"  he  said  to  Chuck,  whom  he 
had  never  seen  before.  "How  goes  it?"  He  shook 
Chuck's  hand  and  clapped  his  shoulder  in  more  fellow- 
ship than  the  situation  called  for.  Chuck  said  he  guessed 
it  went  well,  and  Mr.  Lydecker  gave  me  the  same  rou- 
tine. I  handed  him  back  a  simple,  adequate  greeting. 

This  was  Chuck's  department,  I  decided,  and  he 
could  do  the  talking. 

Mr.  Lydecker  waved  us  into  chairs  and  settled  down 
into  his  own  behind  the  desk — a  well  jacked-up  chair,  I 
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noticed — and  then  he  pushed  a  large,  bizarre  piece  of 
miniature  architecture  across  the  desk  to  Chuck. 

"Cigarette?" 

"No,  thanks,"  said  Chuck.  "I  have  my  pipe."  Lyd- 
ecker  pushed  the  ghastly  object  over  to  me. 

The  thing,  whatever  it  was,  had  the  more  memorable 
characteristics  of  a  Chinese  pagoda,  a  Swiss  weather 
clock,  a  chest  of  drawers,  and  the  back  side  of  a  lady's 
hand  mirror.  The  wood  was  dark  and  ugly,  what  you 
could  see  of  it,  and  it  served  mainly  as  a  base  or  setting 
for  a  number  of  rectangles  of  porcelain  or  tile,  each  of 
them  a  picture  in  the  eighteenth-century  French  style, 
with  shepherdesses,  cherubs  and  suchlike  fripperies  ca- 
vorting in  a  wonder-world  of  pure  tripe.  There  were 
two  doors  in  front,  and  behind  them  several  small  draw- 
ers, each  fronted  by  another  rustic  scene. 

I  missed  all  the  early  part  of  the  conversation,  just  ex- 
ploring the  thing,  but  the  loss  was  apparently  trifling. 
When  I  came  back  to  real  life  and  lit  my  cigarette 
they  were  just  getting  around  to  the  shop  talk. 

"I  suppose  you  know,"  Ly decker  was  saying, 
"you've  really  got  one  sweet  little  show  there." 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Chuck,  who  did  not  sound  stag- 
gered by  the  realization  of  it. 

"I  said  to  Windy  Callahan,"  said  Ly  decker,  "the 
minute  I  saw  it,  ' Windy,'  I  said,  'this  one  is  a  natural  if 
ever  I  saw  one.'  That's  what  I  told  him.  It's  got  real 
flash,'  I  told  him,  'and  I'm  damned  glad  you  brought  it 
around  to  me  first.'  It's  a  natural  for  me,  you  know." 

"We  thought  it  was  a  nice  little  show,"  Chuck  said, 
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and  he  let  it  go  at  that.  Lydecker  looked  a  little  bewil- 
dered, as  if  he  had  said  the  wrong  thing  at  dinner  and 
could  not  figure  out  what  it  was. 

"You  write  it?"  he  asked  Chuck. 

"Joe  wrote  it,"  Chuck  said.  "The  dialogue  I  write 
gets  a  point  across,  but  it  doesn't  sound  like  people 
talking." 

"You  done  much  radio  work?"  Lydecker  asked  me. 

I  shook  my  head.  "That's  the  first,"  I  told  him. 

"Well,  by  God,"  he  declared,  "it's  the  real  stuff. 
With  a  script  like  that,  you  don't  have  a  thing  to  worry 
about  from  now  on." 

"It's  a  sample  script,"  said  Chuck.  "Just  to  show  what 
the  show  would  sound  like  ad-libbed.  Nobody's  asked 
us  to  do  a  script  for  every  show." 

"Just  a  minute,"  said  Lydecker.  "That's  not  the  way 
I  got  it  from  Windy  Callahan.  He  says  one  of  you  will 
write  the  script,  the  other  do  the  research  and  handle 
the  show." 

"He  never  took  it  up  with  us,"  said  Chuck,  beginning 
to  show  a  little  annoyance. 

"Well,"  said  Lydecker,  "this  is  the  damnedest  thing  I 
ever  heard.  You  write  the  sample  script,  hell's  bells, 
you're  naturally  expected  to  write  all  of  them.  It  can't 
be  a  sample  unless  it's  a  sample  of  something." 

"We  didn't  say  we'd  write  any  show,"  Chuck 
persisted. 

It  was  a  tight,  uncomfortable  thing  to  watch.  There 
was  Chuck,  already  roped  and  hog-tied  by  this  thing, 
and  there  was  Lydecker,  that  clammy  little  man,  serv- 
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ing  as  Chuck's  conscience  for  the  final  struggle.  My  cig- 
arette tasted  suddenly  tarry  and  I  snuffed  it  out  in  the 
ashtray. 

"You  committed  yourself,"  said  Ly decker,  "the  min- 
ute you  sent  that  folder  to  Carney  and  Callahan.  You 
sold  the  thing  to  them  on  the  basis  of  that  script,  and, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not,  you're  stuck  with  it." 

"So  all  right,"  said  Chuck,  mildly  irritated.  "We've 
been  had  by  Carney  and  Callahan.  We've  been  had  after 
we  distinctly  told  them  we  wanted  no  part  of  the  whole 
damned  thing." 

"Just  one  moment,"  said  Ly  decker.  "You've  got 
nothing  to  cry  about.  It  says  here  in  the  presentation 
budget  two  thousand  bucks  for  four  salaries.  What's 
wrong  with  five  hundred  dollars  a  week  that  you  don't 
like  it?" 

"I  didn't  say  we  didn't  like  it,"  Chuck  said.  "I  just 
said  we  hadn't  put  ourselves  up  for  sale  in  the  first 
place." 

"Well,  ha  ha,"  said  Ly  decker.  "It  looks  like  you're 
bloody  well  on  the  block  now." 

Chuck  was  silent.  I  decided  that  I  had  better  keep 
quiet  too,  since  I  was  as  like  to  blow  up  as  he,  and  if  this 
transaction  collapsed  because  of  us  we  would  never  hear 
the  end  of  it  at  home.  Mr.  Ly  decker  tossed  over  a  con- 
ciliatory smile. 

"This  is  the  damnedest  thing  I've  seen  all  week,"  he 
said.  "You  come  up  here  to  do  a  selling  job  on  me,  and 
here  I  am  selling  it  to  you.  I  can  see  some  of  it.  You 
don't  want  to  go  around  peddling  baby  oil.  You'll  get 
over  it.  I  did." 
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Mr.  Ly decker  looked  to  me  like  a  man  who  could  get 
over  the  idea  of  peddling  anything,  from  salvation  to 
the  wares  of  the  flesh,  but  there  was  no  point  in  my 
saying  it. 

"Be  happy,"  he  said  to  Chuck.  "This  is  the  kind  of 
show  that  everybody  concerned  with  can  be  happy 
about.  I  like  it,  the  listeners  are  going  to  like  it,  and 
you'll  like  it  too.  I  knew  the  minute  I  saw  it,  here's  the 
show  for  Toby  Lydecker.  Good  idea,  good  presenta- 
tion, a  budget  of  twenty-five  hundred  a  week — a  show 
like  that  doesn't  pop  up  every  day  of  the  week." 

"Look,"  said  Chuck,  dying  hard,  "I  don't  want  to 
discourage  you,  because,  God  knows,  a  thousand  dol- 
lars a  week  can  do  a  lot  for  a  joint  bank  account,  but  I 
don't  like  to  sell  more  than  I've  got.  The  script,  for  one 
thing.  It's  a  good  script,  but  there's  two  or  three  weeks' 
work  every  day.  And  how  long  is  the  material  going  to 
last?" 

Lydecker  was  apparently  feeling  better  by  now.  He 
was,  in  point  of  fact,  getting  a  little  expansive.  "Don't 
give  it  a  thought,"  he  said.  "A  guy  who  can  turn  out  a 
good  script  one  day  can  turn  out  a  good  one  every  day, 
barring  head  colds  and  hangovers.  The  material  can  go 
on  for  a  thousand  years;  people  aren't  going  to  stop 
having  babies.  You  don't  see  Dobbs  here  worrying 
about  it." 

I  said  nothing  to  this. 

"By  the  way,"  said  Lydecker,  "the  girls  have  mar- 
velous radio  voices.  Just  the  right  quality,  both  of 
them." 

"They  sound  too  much  alike,"  said  Chuck. 
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"I  don't  think  so  at  all,"  said  Lydecker.  "Anyway, 
that'll  work  out  all  right.  The  only  thing  that  bothers 
me  about  the  whole  thing  is  the  business  of  piping  the 
show  in  all  the  way  from  the  country.  I'm  afraid  that's 
going  to  cost  too  much." 

"In  that  case,"  Chuck  said,  sounding  somewhat  hap- 
pier, "the  whole  deal  is  off.  We're  not  committed  to 
Callahan  that  far.  We  told  him  first  off:  no  piping,  no 
show." 

Lydecker  bristled  but  tried  to  look  smooth.  "How  do 
you  get  that  way?" 

"It's  just  not  practical,"  Chuck  said.  "That's  how  I 
get  that  way."  He  was  beginning  to  work  up  a  slow 
burn.  "Those  girls  live  over  an  hour  away  in  the  coun- 
try, they've  got  two  kids  apiece,  they've  got  to  take 
care  of  the  kids  themselves  or  else  have  no  material,  and 
I  will  be  goddamned  if  I'm  going  to  have  my  house  clut- 
tered up  with  a  batch  of  cooks  and  maids  and  English 
nannies  just  for  some  radio  show.  I  don't  have  to  com- 
mute myself  and,  by  God,  my  wife  isn't  going  to  have 
to  either.  No  piping,  no  show,  and  that's  all  there  is  to 
that." 

Lydecker  seemed  considerably  perplexed  by  the 
whole  pattern  of  the  conversation,  but  anxious  to  have 
it  smooth  itself  out. 

"Hey!  Hey!"  he  said  in  a  mock  alarm  that  failed  to 
hide  the  genuine  underneath  it.  "Calm  yourself!  I  didn't 
say  I  wouldn't  pipe  it.  I  just  said  it  was  going  to  cost  a 
lot." 

Chuck  was  quite  well  worked  up  by  now.  "That's 
not  what  you  said.  You  didn't  say  it  would  cost  a  lot. 
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You  said  it  would  cost  too  much.  And  I  said  if  it  was 
too  much,  all  right,  the  hell  with  it.  No  show.  And 
that's  just  exactly  the  way  I  feel.  It  makes  not  a  damned 
bit  of  difference  to  me,  Lydecker.  We  have  the  show 
or  we  don't  have  it,  and  I'm  just  as  happy." 

Lydecker  was  quite  impressed,  and  it  occurred  to  me 
that  Wally  Devens  was  probably  right  about  his  being 
knuckled-under  to.  He  appeared  to  find  Chuck's  un- 
compromising truculence  stimulating.  So  did  I,  when  it 
came  to  that. 

"Bartlet,"  he  said  placatingly,  "you're  getting  your- 
self all  steamed  up  over  nothing.  I'll  pipe  the  show  from 
the  country.  I'll  be  glad  to." 

"You  don't  have  to,  you  know,"  Chuck  snorted. 
"Not  for  me  you  don't  have  to.  The  show  goes  on,  the 
show  stays  off,  I  don't  care." 

Lydecker  looked  to  me  for  understanding  and  sup- 
port. "This  guy  is  the  strangest  customer  I've  seen  in 
years,"  he  complained.  "I  keep  handing  him  things,  and 
he  keeps  getting  madder." 

"You  got  him  excited,"  I  said.  "He's  never  like  this 
until  you  stir  him  up." 

"I  just  want  it  understood,"  said  Chuck,  "that  I'm  not 
begging  anybody  for  anything,  and  nobody's  doing  me 
any  favors.  I  want  that  to  be  perfectly  clear." 

A  gleam  of  what  looked  like  dawning  suspicion 
began  to  grow  in  Lydecker's  pale-blue  eyes,  and  the 
conversation  temporarily  died  away.  Lydecker  leaned 
far  back  in  his  chair,  looking  for  a  moment  like  the 
teetering  clown  in  the  circus,  and  he  gave  Chuck  a  long 
and  calculating  appraisal. 
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"Let's  have  it,  Bartlet,"  he  said  after  a  while.  "What 
are  you  trying  to  sell  me?" 

"IVe  told  you  before,"  said  Chuck.  "It  doesn't  differ 
to  me.  You  buy  or  you  don't  buy,  and  I  don't  care. 
You're  doing  me  no  favors." 

"It's  a  good  line,"  said  Lydecker.  "I  don't  know  it 
myself,  but  it's  good.  You've  got  one  of  two  angles." 
He  paused.  "First,  you  might  be  playing  hard  to  get — " 

"Brother,"  said  Chuck,  completely  gone  now,  "I'm 
getting  harder  to  get  every  minute  that  I  sit  here." 

"That's  right,"  said  Lydecker.  "I  don't  think  you'd 
overplay  that  one  this  much.  The  other  angle  is  that  you 
want  to  get  out  of  your  commitment.  Why  don't  you 
come  clean?  Why  don't  you  just  tell  me  you've  got 
somebody  else  lined  up  you'd  rather  work  for?  Because 
it's  pretty  plain  you've  got  somebody  on  the  hook, 
either  for  more  money  or  a  classier  product.  What  is  it, 
friend — talcum  powder,  zwieback,  strained  spinach? 
You  can  tell  me.  You  don't  have  to  weasel  around.  I 
can  take  a  straight  story,  understand  a  motive." 

Chuck  rose  from  his  chair.  "Let's  get  out  of  here,"  he 
said. 

Lydecker  beat  him  to  the  door.  "All  right,"  he  said. 
"Let's  not  bother  about  the  angle.  Let's  all  talk  low  and 
slow  and  say  it's  just  the  high  cost  of  living." 

"Nobody  calls  me  a  weasel,"  said  Chuck. 

"All  right,"  said  Lydecker.  "I  didn't  call  you  a 
weasel,  but  I'm  willing  to  apologize  if  you  think  I  did. 
Now,  why  don't  you  just  sit  down  and  let's  finish  the 
talk?" 

"Why  don't  you  sit  down,  Chuck?"  I  suggested, 
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thinking  of  the  girls  at  home.  He  sat  down,  but  it  was 
on  the  edge  of  his  chair. 

"Now,"  said  Lydecker.  "I  apologize  about  the 
weasel,  and  here's  what  I'll  do.  I'll  hike  the  budget  to 
three  thousand  for  salaries  instead  of  two  thousand. 
Three  thousand  dollars  a  week;  that's  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  apiece  all  around.  I'll  pipe  the  show  from  the 
country.  I'll  furnish  you  a  secretary  and  I  won't  even 
charge  you  for  her  in  the  budget." 

Chuck  remained  silent  and  sulky.  I  was  silent  and  in- 
terested, and  it  seemed  to  me  that  if  Chuck's  temper 
held  out  much  longer  we  should  all  wind  up  with  a 
third  interest  in  the  company  and  a  fifty-year  supply  of 
lotions.  That,  or  nothing  at  all. 

"And,"  said  Mr.  Lydecker.  He  paused  to  get  our  full 
attention.  "And — you  can  have  the  full  say  about  what 
goes  into  the  program.  From  the  opening  commercial  to 
the  closing,  it's  your  baby."  His  voice  quavered  as  he 
said  it,  as  if  he  had  just  sold  all  his  goods  to  give  to  the 
poor. 

"I  won't  even  ask  to  look  at  the  scripts,"  he  said. 
"There's  a  concession  you  wouldn't  get  from  many 
people  these  days." 

"We'll  take  it,"  I  said  quickly,  before  Chuck  would 
speak.  It  was  hard  to  say,  but  I  said  it. 

"Deal,"  said  Lydecker,  just  as  quickly,  and  he  offered 
me  his  hand.  "Bartlet,"  he  said  to  Chuck,  "don't  be  mad 
at  me.  Look,  I'll  call  Callahan  right  now  and  make  it 
official.  Everything  I  said." 

He  lifted  the  telephone,  told  the  operator  to  get 
Windy  Callahan  for  him,  and  directed  a  smile  of  pa- 
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ternal  placation  and  bonhommie  at  us  while  he  waited 
for  the  connection. 

"Windy,"  he  said  finally.  "Toby  Ly decker.  The  deal 
is  set  with  your  two  boys  on  the  baby  show.  Seven- 
fifty  apiece  for  salaries,  I  pipe  the  show,  and  I  give  them 
a  free  secretary." 

"And  control  of  the  script,"  Chuck  reminded  him. 

"And,  Windy,"  Ly  decker  went  on,  "the  boys  have 
complete  say  on  the  script,  full  control  of  it.  I  don't 
even  want  to  see  it.  Yep.  That's  right.  Oh,  I  guess  they 
just  talked  me  into  it."  He  winked  at  Chuck,  whose  face 
softened  not  a  bit. 

"What  about  lunch  tomorrow?"  he  continued  into 
the  telephone.  "Good.  Twelve-thirty  at  Toots',  that  all 
right  with  you?  Okay,  Windy.  Yeah,  it's  nice  for 
everybody.  All  right,  Windy,  see  you  tomorrow."  He 
replaced  the  telephone  gently  and  thoughtfully  in  its 
cradle. 

"All  right?"  he  asked,  passing  his  hand  to  Chuck. 
Chuck  said  it  was  all  right  and  shook  the  hand. 

"That's  fine,"  said  Ly  decker.  "That's  very  fine. 
Well!  We've  had  a  pretty  heavy  session  here.  Let  me 
buy  you  a  drink?" 

"Good,"  I  said,  before  Chuck  could  speak. 

We  found  his  small  talk  boring,  his  jokes  dirty  and 
unhumorous,  his  whole  personality  a  little  slimy.  It 
was,  in  all,  a  depressing  thing  to  look  across  the  table  at 
him  and  realize  that  this  was  our  new  boss. 
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E  SAVED  THE  PART  ABOUT  THE  NEW 

salary  for  the  last,  but  by  that  time  they  were  almost 
exhausted  by  their  exhilaration  and  the  money  was  just 
another  thing.  They  sat  there,  the  two  of  them,  on  op- 
posite ends  of  the  sofa,  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
unable  to  do  anything  more  than  look  at  each  other  oc- 
casionally. An  incredulous  look,  and  then  a  sigh,  and 
then  quiet  again  for  several  minutes. 

"This  is  a  long  silence,"  Chuck  said  at  last,  "but  it's 
a  nice  rest  after  all  that  squealing  and  carrying-on." 

"Dream  boy,"  Betsy  said  fondly.  "You're  dynamite. 
You're  the  most  masterful  salesman  I  ever  saw." 

"Our  little  Chuckie,"  Carolyn  sighed  softly. 

"To  hell  with  all  of  you,"  I  said. 

"Well,"  Betsy  said  suddenly,  jumping  from  the 
couch,  "let's  celebrate.  We'll  call  the  Liebermans  and 
spend  the  evening  eating  and  drinking  and  making 
merry,  how's  that?  Mrs.  B.  presiding  in  the  kitchen." 

This  sounded  good,  since  Mrs.  B.  is  a  little  wonder  in 
the  kitchen. 

"All  right,"  she  said.  "We'll  have  steaks  this  thick, 
with  hashed  brown  potatoes,  and  maybe  I  could  whip 
up  a  nice  lemon  meringue  pie." 
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"It's  already  pretty  late,"  said  Carolyn. 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Betsy.  "We're  going  to  eat 
well  tonight  if  we  have  to  do  it  by  the  light  of  dawn." 

She  poked  Chuck  in  the  ribs  with  an  elbow.  "How's 
that,  popsy?"  she  said  gleefully.  "Are  you  too  tired  to 
plow  through  a  great  slab  of  steak  and  a  couple  of  rash- 
ers of  pie?" 

Chuck's  expression  was  a  blend  of  craven  gluttony 
and  tender  mournfulness.  "Honey,"  he  said,  "you  know 
I  can't  eat  all  that  rich  food." 

"Why  can't  you,  sweetie?"  she  asked. 

"Oh,  you  know,"  he  said.  "Ulcer." 

Betsy  hugged  him  fondly.  "Darling,"  she  said,  "with 
all  the  work  you're  going  to  do,  you'll  just  have  to  get 
along  without  that  fake  ulcer." 

Chuck  was  horror-stricken.  "What  do  you  mean, 
fake  ulcer?"  he  demanded. 

"Come  off  it,"  she  said,  her  eyes  shining  with  glee 
and  aifection.  "You've  suffered  enough." 

"I  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about,"  said 
Chuck,  a  grin  beginning  to  crinkle  the  corners  of  his 
eyes. 

"Dope,"  Betsy  said  lovingly,  kissing  his  nose.  "People 
with  ulcers  don't  smoke  all  day  long,  and  they  don't 
clean  out  all  the  rich  food  in  the  icebox  day  after  day. 
Poor,  wayward  boy." 

When  the  grin  came,  it  was  very  sheepish  but  very 
happy. 

The  dinner  was  magnificent,  and  by  the  time  we  had 
finished  it  even  I  was  feeling  somewhat  better.  Betsy 
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fetched  out  a  bottle  of  domestic  champagne,  one  which 
she  had  been  saving  since  Christmas  for  some  such  occa- 
sion as  this,  and  Chuck  made  cocktails  of  it,  probably  to 
make  it  go  further. 

Lilith  Lieberman,  as  was  her  custom,  began  to  get  a 
little  "tiddly,"  as  she  expressed  it,  almost  after  her  first 
sip.  Gustave  began  to  mellow,  and  I  made  my  way 
through  my  drink  with  more  persistence  than  pleasure. 
Champagne  is  a  thing  that  I  can  take  or  leave  alone;  I 
find  its  taste  indifferent  and  its  aftereffects  disastrous. 
Everybody  else,  though,  seemed  to  be  enjoying  it. 

It  took  the  girls — Carolyn,  Betsy,  and  Lilith — some 
little  time  to  dispense  with  the  shop  talk,  and  while  they 
gummed  over  the  wonders  of  their  new-found  life 
Chuck  and  I  marked  time  in  our  respective  corners.  Gus 
tossed  one  of  his  charming  little  contributions  into  the 
ladies'  conversation  only  when  he  was  pressed  for  it, 
and  it  was  evident  that  he  was  beginning  to  tire  of  the 
discussion. 

When  the  champagne  was  finished  we  went  to  work 
on  the  remainder  of  the  vermouth  in  the  bottle,  and 
when  that  was  gone  we  found  another  bottle  and 
cleaned  that  up.  All  this  vermouth  we  drank  straight. 

It  was  a  little  after  ten  when  Betsy  discovered  that 
she  was  quite  tired  and  sleepy.  She  went  off  to  bed  and 
the  rest  of  us  went  to  work  on  some  Southern  Comfort 
that  we  found  in  the  bottom  of  a  jug.  Carolyn  took  two 
or  three  sips  of  that,  straight,  and  decided  that  it  was  her 
bedtime  too.  I  took  her  home  and  returned  to  the  party. 

There  was  an  extremely  uplifting  discussion  of  Art 
going  on  at  the  Bartlets'  when  I  got  back.  They  were 
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not  discussing  any  particular  work  of  art  nor  any  par- 
ticular art  form,  but  just  the  whole  neat  little  subject: 
Art.  I  figured  that  Lilith  must  have  started  it,  but  at  the 
moment  it  was  Gustave  who  was  explaining  to  Chuck 
what  Art  is. 

"That,"  I  said,  just  for  the  hell  of  it,  "is  one  of  the 
most  exaggerated  concepts  of  art  I've  ever  heard." 

Lilith  directed  at  me  a  glare  of  contemptuous  though 
somewhat  drowsy  resentment.  Rather,  she  fixed  me 
with  it.  How  durst  this  man,  the  look  said  (quite  dis- 
tinctly), sit  there  disputing  art  with  a  musician,  and  a 
musician's  wife?  Where  does  he  get  the  gall,  this  run- 
down newspaper  hack,  this  spawner  of  detective  fic- 
tion? I  tweaked  my  nose  superciliously  and  the  glare 
melted  into  a  warm  shaky  smile  of  love  and  comrade- 
ship and  understanding. 

"You're  sweet,"  she  said.  "You're  a  very  stupid  man, 
you  know,  but  you're  awfully  sweet." 

"What's  an  exaggerated  concept?"  Gus  demanded. 
"Just  what  do  you  mean?" 

"Art,"  I  said,  "is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  com- 
munication. It  is  the  simple  business  of  expressing  a  feel- 
ing, an  emotion,  to  an  audience." 

"Oooh,"  Lilith  shuddered.  "Oh,  what  you  said!" 

"I  said  it  and  I'm  glad,"  Chuck  declared  stanchly. 

"You  didn't  say  it,"  Lilith  explained  to  him.  "He  said 
it.  That  awful  Joe  Dobbs  said  it.  He  said  it  and  he's 
bad." 

"Communication  expresses  a  thought,"  I  said.  "Art 
expresses  an  emotion.  That's  all  there  is  to  it." 

"What  utter  rot,"  Gus  said  quietly  and  with  con- 
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summate  tolerance.  "Art  has  nothing  to  do  with  com- 
munication. Art  is  the  irrepressible  manifestation  of  the 
need  for  self-expression." 

"That's  exactly  what  it  is,"  said  Chuck.  "I  can't  say 
it,  but  that's  what  it  is.  Hear,  hear,  Gustave." 

"It's  something  inside  you  that  has  to  come  out,"  said 
Gus,  "something  that  has  to  be  expressed." 

"To  whom?" 

"I  beg  your  pardon?" 

"To  whom  do  you  have  to  express  it?" 

"You  don't  have  to  express  it  to  anybody,"  said  Gus. 
"It's  there  and  that's  all  there  is  to  it." 

"What  are  you  talking  about,  you  don't  have  to  ex- 
press it  to  anybody?  Where  is  an  art  without  an  audi- 
ence? You  have  to  communicate  it  to  somebody,  don't 
you?" 

"No!"  Gus  exploded.  "You  don't  have  to  communi- 
cate it  to  anybody!  You  just  have  to  give  it  expression!" 

"Expressing  it  is  communicating  it,"  I  said,  "and 
that's  communication.  So  art  is  communication." 

"You're  awful,"  said  Lilith.  "You  just  sit  there  say- 
ing these  things  and  you  don't  believe  a  word  of  them 
yourself.  You  just  say  them  to  get  Gustave  excited. 
Don't  you  listen  to  a  word  he  says,  Gustave." 

Gus  gave  me  a  long,  slow  wink  to  show  how  excited 
he  really  was.  "A  man  who  paints  a  picture,"  he  said, 
"doesn't  really  care  whether  anybody  sees  it  or  not." 

"Hear,  hear,"  said  Chuck. 

Lilith  sniffed  in  dainty  disdain  and  shot  me  a  look  full 
of  loathing,  champagne,  vermouth,  and  Southern  Com- 
fort. "You  horrid  little  man,"  she  said.  "You're  saying 
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that  all  the  great  artists  are  nothing  but  hacks.  Paid 
hacks." 

"I  didn't  say  that  at  all,"  I  said,  "and  I  am  six  feet 
one  and  well  proportioned." 

"When  a  musician  writes  a  sonata,"  said  Gustave, 
"he  isn't  concerned  with  whether  it's  going  to  be  heard 


or  not." 


"All  right,"  I  said,  "then  why  the  hell  does  he  write 
it  down?  Why  doesn't  he  spend  the  morning  humming 
it  to  himself  in  the  bathroom  and  not  bother  people  with 
it?" 

"Oh,  I  hate  you,"  said  Lilith.  "Why  don't  you  just 
go  home?" 

"You  take,"  said  Gus,  "a  little  shepherd  boy  in  the 
Himalayas,  with  nobody  around  for  miles  and  miles. 
He  makes  himself  a  little  reed  flute  and  he  plays  little 
tunes  on  it  to  himself.  He  doesn't  have  any  audience, 
does  he?  No.  But  he's  an  artist  all  the  same." 

"Who's  an  artist?"  Chuck  wanted  to  know. 

"A  little  shepherd  boy,"  said  Lilith,  her  voice  break- 
ing a  little  at  the  beauty  of  the  vision.  "A  simple  little 
shepherd  boy,  away  off  in  the  Himalayas." 

"Himalayas,"  Chuck  said  dreamily.  "When  the  Hi- 
malayan peasant  meets  the  he-bear  in  his  stride." 

"What  on  earth  are  you  talking  about?"  Gus  asked 
him. 

"When  the  Himalayan  peasant  meets  the  he-bear  in 
his  stride,"  Chuck  told  him,  "then  he  shouts  to  fright 
the  monster,  who  will  often  turn  aside." 

Lilith  sighed  ecstatically.  Gus  looked  at  me  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 
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"But  the  female  thus  accosted  rends  the  peasant  tooth 
and  nail,"  Chuck  finished,  "for  the  female  of  the  species 
is  more  deadly  than  the  male." 

"Kipling,"  I  said. 

"No  more  Southern  Comfort,"  said  Chuck. 

"I've  got  a  whole  jugful  at  home,"  I  said.  "Let's  go 
down  to  my  house." 

Gustave  sneaked  a  look  at  his  wife.  "Better,"  he  said, 
"we'll  pick  up  your  Southern  Comfort  and  go  to  my 
house." 

I  drove  home  alone,  leaving  them  piling  into  Gus- 
tave's  car,  and  I  sneaked  through  the  house  to  the 
kitchen.  The  stock  was  rather  low,  but  I  was  able  to 
find  the  Southern  Comfort,  a  bottle  of  curacao  and  a 
quart  of  some  Moroccan  wine  called  Sidi-Larbi.  I  had 
never  seen  the  latter  before  and  I  had  no  idea  when  or 
how  it  had  got  there,  but  I  imagined  that  it  must  have 
been  acquired  on  such  a  night  as  this.  I  dumped  them  all 
into  the  car  and  rejoined  the  Liebermans  and  Chuck. 

Gus  was  sitting  alone,  thoughtfully  sucking  his  pipe 
and  leafing  through  a  magazine.  Chuck  was  clapping  his 
hands  in  a  strange  indefinite  rhythm  and  Lilith  was 
dancing  to  this  accompaniment.  Her  body  bent  far 
down  at  the  waist  and  her  feet  rose  and  fell  in  a  manner 
that  was  nothing  short  of  henlike.  Gustave  led  me  to  the 
kitchen  and  we  brought  out  several  glasses. 

"What's  she  doing?"  I  asked  him. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "She  says  she's  an  Indian." 

"What  kind  of  an  Indian?  Red  Indian?  Brown  In- 
dian? West  Indian?" 
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"I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "The  last  time  I  asked  her, 
she  hadn't  decided." 

The  sound  of  the  Southern  Comfort  gurgling  from 
the  jug  brought  the  dancing  to  an  end.  Chuck  spurned 
the  jug  and  showed  a  large  interest  in  the  Moroccan 
wine.  I  poured  a  tumberful  for  him. 

"Cheers!"  I  gave  them  in  greeting,  lifting  my  glass 
high  and  sloshing  some  of  the  Comfort  on  my  sleeve. 

"Sidi-Larbi!"  Chuck  returned  the  toast. 

The  next  thing  we  knew  the  jug  was  empty  and  Gus- 
tave  had  begun  his  own  education  in  Sidi-Larbi.  He  did 
not  find  it  to  his  taste,  he  said,  and  he  insisted  that  it  was 
mined  rather  than  pressed  from  any  grape. 

Lilith,  unable  to  choose  what  kind  of  Indian  she 
wanted  to  be,  announced  that  for  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  (it  was  then  at  least  two  o'clock)  she  was  going 
to  be  a  cancan  girl.  She  demanded  that  she  be  given  ap- 
propriate musical  aid,  but  her  husband  beat  down  the 
demand.  He  was,  he  said,  allergic  to  music. 

Lilith  fitted  herself  into  a  pout  and  curled  up  in  a 
chair  with  a  glass  of  curacao.  Her  eye,  wandering  bale- 
fully  about  the  room,  caught  me  again. 

"Communication,"  she  sneered  at  me.  "The  man 
from  Western  Union.  Why  don't  you  go  home?"  Gus- 
tave  smiled  comfortingly  at  me. 

"He  can't  go  home,"  Chuck  pointed  out.  "He  has  all 
the  liquor." 

"That's  all  right,"  she  said.  "That's  all  right  all  right. 
I've  got  a  whole  jug  of  barbera  wine,  right  there  in  that 
little  old  kitchen." 

"The  trouble  with  art  these  days,"  I  said.  "That's 
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what's  the  trouble  with  art  these  days.  It's  not  even 
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"Don't  you  say  that,"  she  said.  "You  horrible  nasty 
little  man." 

"It's  narcissim,"  I  said.  "Pseudo-aesthetic  narcissism." 

"Give  'em  hell,"  said  Chuck,  to  no  one  in  particular. 
Gus  was  evidently  tired  of  the  argument. 

"It's  got  no  meaning,"  I  said,  "and  it's  got  no  form." 
Lilith  glared  at  me  with  one  cold  eye.  I  scanned  the 
bookshelf  behind  me  and  took  down  a  large  red  volume 
entitled  Reading  for  a  Lifetime.  I  opened  it  somewhere 
in  the  middle  and  thumbed  a  few  pages. 

"Here's  a  nice  one,"  I  said.  "What  does  it  mean, 
With  an  Iron  Pen  and  Lead  in  the  Rock  Forever'?" 

Nobody  offered  a  guess.  Gus  shrugged  and  I  began 
reading: 

The  cold  steel  bluegray  of  a  dead  Atlantic 
And  of  timeless  things  sliding  ceaselessly  down 
The  raggedy-jaggedy  crags  endlessly 
Of  the  creaking  Alps  forever. 

Lilith  gave  a  blissful  little  sigh  and  Gus  put  down  his 
magazine.  Chuck  poured  himself  another  tumblerful  of 
Sidi-Larbi  and  saluted  the  company  before  downing  it. 

Blue  is  the  eagle  that  weaves  overhead, 

Blue  is  his  song— oh,  blue,  blue,  blue! 

Blue  is  the  cry  of  the  platypus,  too, 

Suckling  her  chicks  in  the  far-off. 

In  the  cold  stillness  of  a  rock-strewn  beach  the  platypus, 

And  the  cries  of  her  young  in  the  night: 

Whither? 
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"It  has  a  nice  feeling,"  said  Gus,  "but  I'd  have  to  read 
it  over  again  to  really  tell." 

Will  we  remember  the  days  of  our  long-since  infancy? 

The  ancient  days  of  our  hopeless  senility, 

With  sagging  eyes  and  drooping,  tear-stained  teeth? 

The  cries  of  the  wounded, 

And  the  endless  rapping  forever  unceasing 

Of  the  ratatat  ratatat  riveters? 

And  the  murky  call  of  the  driver: 

Change  for  Twin  Oaks  and  Poker  Flat 

And  Mandalay  and  Copenhagen? 

Out  of  the  darkness  endlessly  calling: 

Rise  up,  ye  women  that  are  at  ease; 

Hear  my  ear,  ye  careless  daughters. 

"It  sounds  like  Whitman,"  said  Lilith,  "and  the  Old 
Testament.  "But  it's  very  nice." 

The  hot  hot  hot  of  the  pavement 
Tapping  beneath  our  feet, 
The  hot  hot  ever-beating  of  the  concrete. 
The  bones,  the  skulls  of  a  thousand  men 
And  Helen,  laughing  in  the  distance. 

Gustave  Lieberman  twisted  in  his  chair.  "It's  the  pur- 
est affectation,"  he  said.  "It's  utter  drivel." 

Remembering  ever  again 

In  the  cavey  days  of  his  youth  primeval 

A  brushy  worm  striding  across 

The  gray  blackness  of  the  asphalt, 

And  the  dusty  dry  of  the  Corn  Belt. 

Hot  hot  hot  is  the  pavement, 

And  the  rich  red  gore  on  the  gleaming  blufT 
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Of  the  scalpel, 

Rich  and  red  and  gleaming, 

Bright  in  the  light  of  the  murky  morn. 

Once  in  his  reading, 

Gloomy  and  musty-dusty 

And  yet  somehow  bright  and  gleaming, 

The  Word. 

"You  see  how  exquisitely  simple?"  said  Lilith.  "Just 
a  few  words,  just  a  tiny  touch  of  something,  and  the 
whole  thing  breathes." 

"Go  on,"  said  Gustave.  "That  can't  be  the  end  of  it." 
"Seems  to  be  a  sort  of  a  chorus  next,"  I  said.  "Listen." 

And  the  rich  red  gleaming-bright  gore 

On  the  hot  hot  hot 

On  the  smoky  tarry  goo 

Of  the  asphalt 

In  the  light  of  the  murky  morn. 

"I  know  exactly  how  he  feels,"  said  Chuck.  "Sidi- 
Larbi!"  Lilith  sighed  deeply  and  poured  herself  more 
curacao.  I  continued  the  reading. 

And  now  the  sweaty  cold 
Of  a  long-closed  red  red  book 
And  the  happy  hips  of  the  hula, 
And  the  lights- 
Red  and  bright  and  gleaming  the  lights— 
And  the  skeletons,  puffy  and  sweaty, 
Swishing  in  the  pretty  pirouette 
Of  the  dying  peacock. 
How  long  will  ye  vex  my  soul, 
And  break  me  in  pieces  with  words? 
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There  was  a  long  silence  at  the  end,  broken  finally  by 
Lilith.  "That's  the  most  beautiful  thing  I  ever  heard," 
she  said.  Gus  hid  his  eyes  behind  his  hand. 

"What  on  earth  is  it?"  she  asked.  "I  never  saw  it 
before." 

"That,"  said  Gus,  "is  one  of  the  great  unwritten  clas- 
sics of  our  time.  Nobody  ever  saw  it  before.  He  was 
making  it  up  as  he  went  along." 

"Well,"  she  said,  "I  think  that's  the  most  horrible 
thing  I  ever  saw  anyone  do.  And  to  a  beautiful  thing 
like  that.  You're  just  horrible."  She  said  "horrible"  to 
herself  several  times,  playing  lackadaisically  with  the 
sound  of  it,  and  then  she  passed  out  cold. 

"My  house  is  a  nice  house,"  Chuck  said  suddenly. 
"We  have  fruit  in  my  house,  even  when  no  one  is  sick." 
He  poured  the  last  few  drops  of  Sidi-Larbi  into  his 
tumbler,  filled  the  glass  with  curagao,  drank  it  slowly 
and  with  great  preoccupation  and  then  went  to  sleep. 

"Sometimes,"  said  Gus,  "it's  not  worth  the  effort  to 
drink.  If  you  decide  to  get  drunk  you're  bound  to  stay 
sober." 

I  agreed  with  him  and  that  finished  the  discussion. 
We  sat  there  in  brooding  silence  until  the  sun  began  to 
rise,  and  then  I  took  Chuck  home,  to  the  house  with  the 
fruit  and  no  one  sick. 
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fONSIDERING    THE    QUANTITY    AND    THE 

variety  of  the  stuff  I  had  drunk  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  I  felt  nowhere  near  as  miserable  that  morning  as 
I  deserved  to  feel.  I  was  completely  sober  and  com- 
pletely untroubled  by  befogment,  fatigue,  or  depres- 
sion. There  was  no  point  in  going  to  bed,  since  I  had  to 
drive  in  to  see  my  agent  before  noon,  so  I  sat  on  the 
kitchen  steps  for  a  while  to  watch  the  wonders  of  the 
dawn,  and  when  that  palled  I  came  in  to  read  until 
breakfast. 

That  is  the  best  part  of  the  day  for  reading  or  writ- 
ing: the  very  early  morning,  when  there  is  pure  silence 
and  a  golden  sort  of  gloom  about  everything.  It  is  a 
personal  and  secure  time  of  day  and  there  is  great  satis- 
faction to  me  in  the  feel  of  it,  to  sit  in  old  accustomed 
surroundings  undistracted  by  any  sight  or  sound  of 
movement,  to  know  that  one's  whole  household  is 
there,  well-disposed-of  in  the  good  sleep  of  dawn,  they 
contented  and  you  contented  and  both  of  you  out  of 
each  other's  way. 

The  first  evidence  of  lif e  about  me  this  morning  was 
the  sight  of  my  elder  son,  Little  Joe,  who  like  as  not 
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will  be  called  Little  Joe  when  he  is  eighty  years  old  and 
seven  feet  tall.  I  looked  up  from  my  reading  and  saw 
him  framed  in  the  living-room  door,  standing  there 
quiet  and  gazing  at  me  steadily  without  a  trace  of  in- 
terest or  emotion  in  his  face.  I  gave  him  back  a  gaze  of 
the  same  sort  and  we  held  it  like  that  for  a  good  two  or 
three  minutes,  neither  quite  willing  to  give  the  new  day 
its  starting  push. 

My  son,  I  think,  young  as  he  is,  knows  and  appreci- 
ates better  than  any  of  us  the  mystic  wonders  of  the 
dawn.  God  knows  what  time  it  is  that  he  usually  awakes, 
but  I  would  guess  that  it  is  earlier  than  I  myself  would 
care  to  wake  seven  mornings  in  the  week. 

Carolyn  says  that  he  spends  his  night  waking  fitfully 
and,  so  long  as  it  is  still  dark  in  his  room,  going  back  to 
sleep  again.  When  the  light  of  dawn  appears  he  gives  up 
sleep  and  must  be  up  and  doing.  He  is  able  every  day  to 
enjoy  a  little  dawn- world  of  his  own  while  the  rest  of 
us  are  still  asleep. 

He  is  very  quiet  about  it  all  and  this,  I  think,  shows 
wisdom.  He  puts  on  his  fleece-lined  slippers,  plays  si- 
lently in  his  room  awhile  and  then  sneaks  downstairs, 
where  for  the  time  he  has  complete  dominion.  We  come 
down  later  to  find  that  he  has  rearranged  all  the  books 
in  a  shelf,  or  built  an  impressionistic  garage  or  a  rail- 
road train  of  cardboard  cartons  in  his  playroom,  or 
made  himself  a  light  breakfast  at  the  breadbox. 

When  he  begins  to  tire  of  this,  or  decides  to  save  the 
rest  for  a  tomorrow,  he  comes  upstairs  again  and  wakes 
his  mother,  padding  softly  into  the  room  with  great 
consideration  and  rousing  her  by  tickling  her  cheek  or 
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whispering  in  her  ear.  He  does  this  every  morning  and 
I  am  never  wakened  by  it. 

He  stood  expressionless  in  the  doorway,  as  I  said, 
until  I  made  a  face  at  him.  This  is  a  delicious  thing,  to 
play  the  clown  to  the  sober  solemnity  of  a  two-year- 
old,  to  watch  the  mighty  struggle  between  determined 
dignity  and  irrepressible  humor  in  his  face.  He  sets  his 
features  in  a  mask  of  impatient  disapproval,  fights  the 
rise  within  himself  of  appreciative  merriment  (which 
he  considers  childish),  and  then  yields  very  slowly  to 
the  comic  sense.  Joe  played  the  repertory  through  and 
finished  it  by  making  a  ridiculous  face  himself. 

"Hi,  dahya,  hi,"  he  said  when  he  had  finished.  He 
walked  over  to  the  end  of  my  chair  arm. 

"Hi,  Joe,"  I  told  him. 

"Dahy'  u)d,"  he  said,  and  stood  there  waiting  for  an 
explanation. 

"Daddy's  not  up,"  I  said.  "Daddy  just  didn't  go  to 
bed." 

"Mummy  nuh  up,"  he  pointed  out,  anxious  that  I  see 
the  inconsistency. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "your  mummy  doesn't  have  the  ca- 
pacity your  old  man  has.  Willie  nuh  up  either,  for  that 
matter.  Neither  is  Alberta." 

He  reviewed  the  situation  thoughtfully,  marshaling 
his  facts  orally.  Beginning  with  his  mother,  he  enumer- 
ated the  members  of  the  household  who  were  not  up, 
then  those  who  were  still  in  bed  (the  list  was  the  same), 
and  he  wound  up  with  a  brief  statement  that  wrapped 
the  whole  business  up  in  one  neat  little  package. 

"Doe  up,"  he  said. 
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"That's  right,"  I  agreed.  "Joe's  up.  And  that's  what 
counts.  And  don't  you  ever  forget  it." 

He  went  over  to  the  sofa,  sat  there  for  a  few  minutes 
leafing  through  a  magazine,  and  then  went  quietly  into 
the  kitchen,  where  I  could  hear  him  pulling  a  chair 
across  the  floor  to  use  as  a  stepladder.  He  was  probably 
getting  into  the  dry-cereal  supplies.  A  few  minutes  later 
he  went  tromping  up  the  back  stairs  to  rouse  Alberta. 

She  was  still  wrapping  her  house  dress  about  her 
when  she  came  into  the  living  room  to  draw  the  curtains 
against  the  passage  of  the  morning  sun.  I  have  explained 
to  her  countless  times,  in  a  tactful  and  inoffensive  way, 
that  in  a  well-regulated  household  people  do  not  come 
traipsing  through  the  living  room  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
pulling  their  garments  on;  and  she  has  been,  before  my 
complaints,  patient  and  persistent  in  the  habit.  She  is 
the  type  of  person  who  invariably  dresses  where,  when, 
and  as  she  damned  well  pleases. 

"My  God,  poppa!"  she  shouted  when  she  saw  me. 
"What  brings  you  up  this  long  before  breakfast?  You 
changing  your  ways  for  the  better?" 

I  explained  the  whole  matter  to  her  at  some  length. 
She  sighed  at  the  end  of  the  story.  "That's  the  young," 
she  said.  "I  ain't  been  able  to  do  a  thing  like  that  since  I 
was  thirty  years  old." 

"What  stopped  you?"  I  asked.  "Prohibition?" 

"Growing  up,"  she  said.  "You  think  awhile  on  that." 

I  told  her  that  I  would. 

"And  if  you're  looking  for  breakfast,"  she  continued, 
"don't  hope  to  find  it  till  I  finish  what's  important.  I  got 
to  feed  this  child." 
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She  returned  to  the  kitchen,  which  immediately  filled 
with  the  din  of  a  violent  struggle  between  her  and  the 
child,  whom,  I  gathered,  she  was  trying  to  coax  away 
from  his  improvised  rations  in  the  interest  of  a  balanced 
diet. 

"Get  down  from  there!"  she  was  screaming.  "Come 
down  when  I  say  come  down!  Am  I  going  to  have  to 
lock  up  every  morsel  in  the  house  to  keep  you  from 
stuffing  your  gut  full  of  trash  in  the  morning?  Come 
down  from  there,  I  say! " 

My  son's  voice  was  equally  strident,  but  his  discourse 
was  much  more  economical.  "Nuh!"  he  kept  screaming 
back  at  her.  "Go!" 

"Don't  you  tell  me  to  go!"  she  bellowed.  "Don't  you 
tell  me  no!  You  just  sit  yourself  down  at  that  table  and 
eat  them  prunes!" 

"Nuh  boon!"  he  screeched.  "Go,  Buhya!" 

It  looked  like  a  good  time  for  me  to  go  upstairs  and 
bathe  and  shave.  I  managed  to  sneak  fresh  clothes  from 
the  bedroom  without  waking  Carolyn  and  when  I  had 
dressed  I  went  back  down  to  the  kitchen,  where  the 
clamor  was  beginning  to  die  down. 

"Do  you  two  carry  on  this  way  every  morning?"  I 
asked  Alberta. 

"Every  blessed  day  of  the  year,"  she  said,  her  rich 
Negro  voice  half  as  loud  as  it  was  before  and  twice  as 
loud  as  it  should  be.  "That  child  is  more  than  I  can  cope 
with,  I  swear  he  is.  He  fights  every  mouthful  that  goes 
into  his  mouth.  He  carries  on  like  he's  crazy." 

"I  don't  blame  him  one  bit,"  I  said.  "I  couldn't  eat 
breakfast  either,  with  all  that  god-awful  noise  going  on. 
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A  body  has  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  quiet  to  enjoy 
his  food." 

"That  one  doesn't;"  she  shrieked.  "He  starts  it! 
Every  morning,  he  starts  it!  Gets  me  all  worked  up,  and 
him  having  the  best  time  of  his  life!  Fights  every  morsel, 
and  still  eats  more  breakfast  than  the  rest  of  us  put 
together!" 

Little  Joe  opened  the  refrigerator  door  and  took  out 
a  bottle  of  milk.  "Muh  wa-wa,  Buhya,"  he  said  quietly, 
giving  the  bottle  to  Alberta  to  fill  his  glass. 

"Take  it!"  she  stormed  at  him.  "Take  it  and  get  out 
of  my  kitchen!  Go  play  in  the  sandbox!  Go  fall  out  of 
a  tree!  Just  get  out  of  my  sight!" 

"Nuh  shy,"  he  said,  as  a  matter  of  ritual.  "Nuh  go! 
Buhya  go!"  Then  he  wandered  serenely  out  through 
the  dining  room. 

"You  want  these  fried  or  scrambled?"  Alberta  de- 
manded. 

"Scrambled,"  I  said.  "Like  I  always  have  them." 

She  puttered  about  at  the  stove,  muttering  furiously 
to  herself  about  Little  Joe,  about  the  eggs,  about  the 
scandalous  goings-on  of  the  night.  "What  ever  got  into 
you  people,"  she  finally  said,  "to  make  you  go  out  hell- 
ing and  making  fools  of  yourselves  all  night  long?" 

"We  were  celebrating,"  I  said,  "if  it's  any  of  your 
concern.  You're  not  the  moral  arbiter  around  here,  you 
know.  You're  not  supposed  to  decide  how  I'm  to  con- 
duct my  life,  you  know.  You're  just  supposed  to  make 
with  the  ham  and  eggs.  Scrambled." 

"Celebrating,"  she  snorted.  "What's  to  be  happy 
about?  What's  to  celebrate?" 
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"Not  a  goddam  thing,"  I  said,  "if  it's  any  of  your 
concern.  I  got  not  one  goddam  thing  to  be  happy 
about." 

"Man,"  she  said,  "talk  sense!  You  got  nothing  to  cele- 
brate, so  you  go  out  and  get  drunk  all  night  to  celebrate 
it!  I  got  no  patience  with  that  crazy  talk!" 

I  explained  the  whole  thing  to  her,  beginning  with 
the  morning  Carolyn  slept  late  and  bringing  the  story 
up  to  the  imminent  prospect  that  our  quiet  home  was 
to  become  a  broadcasting  studio.  She  was  very  grim  and 
very  disapproving. 

"Bringing  up  children!"  she  brayed.  "What  do  them 
two  silly  girls  know  about  bringing  up  children?" 

"Don't  ask  me!"  I  snapped  at  her.  "I'm  not  going  on 
the  radio.  I  don't  know  what  anybody  knows  about 
anything.  What  do  you  know  about  it,  for  that 
matter?" 

"Ought  to  be  ashamed  of  herself,"  she  said,  "and 
that's  just  what  I'm  going  to  tell  her!  Ashamed!  She 
got  a  nice  home,  and  two  nice  children,  and  God  knows 
a  plenty  to  keep  herself  busy  with!  And  then  all  this 
business  with  the  radio,  bringing  up  children!  She  bet- 
ter be  bringing  up  her  own  children,  because  I'm  not 
going  to  do  it!  No,  sir!" 

"Getting  hysterical  won't  help  anything,"  I  said. 

"And  that  Betsy!"  she  continued.  "I'm  going  to  tell 
her,  too!  What  does  Chuck  have  to  say  about  all  this, 
tell  me  that!  If  I  was  either  one  of  you,  I'd  take  me  a 
stick  and  I'd  frail  some  sense  into  both  of  them!  That's 
exactly  what  I'd  do!" 

"Unfortunately,"  I  told  her,  "men  no  longer  frail 
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their  wives  with  sticks.  It's  one  of  the  niceties  of  social 
intercourse  that's  been  lost  in  the  rush  of  civilization." 

She  snorted  again  as  she  laid  my  breakfast  before  me, 
and  then  a  sudden  suspicion  came  to  her.  "Are  you 
strapped  for  money?"  she  demanded. 

"No!"  I  shouted  in  exasperation.  "I  am  not  strapped 
for  money!  I  am  making  more  money  than  I  am  spend- 
ing, and  I  hope  you  can  say  the  same  for  yourself!  And 
it  is  none  of  your  business,  and  I'll  thank  you  to  stay 
the  hell  out  of  it!" 

"All  right,"  she  said,  "keep  your  shirt  on.  I  got  a 
right  to  ask." 

She  busied  herself  at  the  other  end  of  the  kitchen, 
mumbling  fiercely,  and  then  she  returned  to  where  I 
could  be  sure  to  make  out  what  she  was  saying. 

"God  knows  what  they  think  I  can  endure,  and  me 
an  old  woman.  Any  other  house  a  woman  don't  have  to 
put  up  with  all  this  kind  of  stuff.  The  man  goes  to  work 
in  the  morning,  and  the  woman  spends  the  day  keeping 
the  kids  out  of  the  kitchen.  But  here,  my  God.  Look  at 
this  one.  Man  works  at  home,  or  says  he  does.  Don't  set 
foot  out  of  the  house  from  morning  to  night.  Under- 
foot. He's  underfoot,  and  she's  underfoot,  and  the  kids 
underfoot  all  day  long.  House  be  full  of  radio  people 
all  day,  coming  in  and  out,  and  me  trying  to  make  a 
nice  home  of  it. 

"All  right,"  she  went  on.  "Momma  work,  and  poppa 
work,  and  cook  supposed  to  work  with  both  them  in 
the  house  working.  I  don't  have  to  stand  for  it.  Any 
time  I  snap  my  fingers,  four  jobs  come  a-running,  and 
no  kids  in  the  house.  That's  what  I'm  going  to  tell  her. 
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Make  a  madhouse  out  of  here,  and  just  see  what  Alberta 
does.  I  telephone  a  taxi  so  quick  it  makes  your  eyes  pop. 
Off  I  go.  In  a  minute." 

"That's  right,',  I  said,  stuffing  my  napkin  back  into 
the  ring.  "You  go  and  I'll  go  with  you." 

I  could  hear  Carolyn  fussing  about  upstairs  with  the 
baby,  and  I  knew  there  would  be  another  warm  session 
coming  up  when  she  came  down,  so  I  left  the  room 
quietly.  I  met  her  on  the  stairs. 

"Well,"  she  said.  "What  an  unearthly  hour  to  find 
you  prowling  about.  What  have  you  been  doing?" 

"Watching  the  sunrise,"  I  told  her.  "It's  a  fine  thing, 
the  sunrise.  God's  noblest  gift  to  man." 

She  made  her  way  downstairs  with  Willie. 

"Sunrises  are  nice,  all  right,"  she  said.  "The  only 
trouble  is  that  they  come  at  such  an  awkward  time  of 
the  day." 
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OU    WOULD    LIKE    MY    AGENT,    UNLESS, 

God  help  you,  you  were  an  editor  trying  to  buy  one  of 
her  clients'  work  for  less  than  she  thought  it  was  worth. 
She  is  a  terrifying  creature  in  battle,  but  when  the 
smoke  clears  she  is  a  very  sweet  kid.  Her  name  is  Anna- 
mary  Julian,  but  you  would  never  guess  it  to  look  at 
her. 

Annamary  Julian  is  not  a  small  soft  thing  that  you 
instinctively  want  to  protect.  She  is,  to  be  trite  but 
specific,  more  the  lady-blacksmith  type.  She  must 
weigh  all  of  two  hundred  fifty  pounds,  I  would  say, 
and  I  doubt  that  there  is  an  ounce  of  fat  on  her.  She  is 
all  bone  and  muscle  and,  as  the  saying  goes,  a  yard 
wide. 

Annamary  is  the  type  of  girl  you  would  like  to  have 
around  to  protect  you.  She  has  an  enchanting  grin  and 
a  good  grip,  and  she  is  as  good-looking  as  a  Wagnerian 
heroine  should  be  but  seldom  is.  I  would  marry  her  to- 
morrow if  I  were  not  already  happily  wed — and  if  I 
thought  I  could  get  rid  of  her  husband,  who  is  even 
bigger  and  nicer  than  she  is. 

How  Annamary  got  into  the  business  of  peddling 
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wordage  is  more  than  I  can  figure  out.  She  is  certainly 
not  the  type  you  would  cast  as  an  agent.  Possibly  I 
tend  to  glorify  her  because  of  my  infatuation  for  her, 
but  to  me  she  is  the  type  you  might  expect  to  see  in 
the  newsreels,  just  back  from  abroad  with  a  new  trophy 
for  golf,  or  maybe  for  swimming.  But  there  she  is 
(there  is  no  mistaking  her)  in  the  agency,  and  I  say 
thank  God  that  she  is. 

Annamary  is,  for  one  thing,  an  agent  who  can  read 
and  write.  She  knows  phony  writing  when  she  smells  it 
and  she  can  spot  a  misplaced  adjective  before  it  comes 
over  the  horizon.  In  my  case,  let  us  be  coy  and  say  that 
she  is  tolerant. 

Her  manner  this  morning,  I  noticed,  bore  more  than 
its  usual  quota  of  matter-of-fact  gruffness  and  her  greet- 
ing was  laconic  almost  to  the  point  of  not  being  there 
at  all.  She  took  my  proffered  hand  in  a  grip  that  cracked 
every  knuckle  in  it,  pumped  it  up  and  down  in  two  ef- 
ficient shakes  and  propelled  me  with  it  into  the  chair 
beside  her  desk.  Then  she  sat  back  and  looked  at  me. 

"You  asked  for  it,"  she  began.  "You  got  it.  Seven- 
fifty  a  week.  Fine.  Marvelous.  Caught  me  napping." 

I  said  nothing.  It  was  not  the  time  for  cleverness  or 
small  talk. 

"Hope  you're  happy,"  she  went  on.  "Don't  have  to 
work  any  more.  Both  of  us  retire.  Tell  you  one  thing.  I 
feel  like  retiring.  Marvelous  business.  Work  myself  to 
a  shadow.  Make  you  a  fine,  healthy  reputation.  Practi- 
cally teach  you  how  to  spell.  Comes  some  joker  with  a 
radio  contract,  you're  off  like  a  schoolgirl." 

"It's  not  me,"  I  protested.  "I  couldn't  help  it." 
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"Sure,"  she  said.  "Radio  department  here.  Sold  you 
down  the  river.  Involuntary  servitude.  Sure.  Well,  I 
hope  you  know  how  I  feel.  Have  to  go  to  lunch  with 
people.  People  Fve  been  building  you  up  with.  Have  to 
explain  to  them.  What  happened  to  Joe  Dobbs?  He 
looked  good  for  a  while.  Same  old  story?"  She  spread 
her  hands.  "Who  can  tell?" 

I  gave  her  a  cigarette  and  it  seemed  to  relax  her  a 
little. 

"Annamary,"  I  said,  "you  saw  the  whole  thing.  You 
know  what  went  on.  A  couple  of  girls  want  to  go  into 
radio,  my  wife  and  Chuck  Bartlet's,  and  we  bring  them 
here  for  handling.  I  didn't  want  into  this  thing;  you 
know  that  I  was  sold  down  the  river." 

"Well,"  she  said,  "it  was  nice  of  you  to  finish  Who 
Shot  Whoozis.  Hell  of  a  swan  song,  though.  Makes  you 
a  retired  mystery  writer  instead  of  a  retired  author.  All 
right.  That's  all  you've  got,  that's  all  I  can  peddle." 

"Annamary,"  I  said,  "it's  not  like  you  to  be  melo- 
dramatic. Don't." 

"I'm  just  hurt,"  she  said.  "Disappointed  and  hurt. 
Had  high  hopes  for  you.  Come  down  to  work  one 
morning,  no  more  Joe  Dobbs.  Had  no  notion  anything 
was  going  on.  All  behind  my  back.  All  right.  Hill  and 
Strauss  gets  three  hundred  a  week  in  commissions,  I  get 
a  big  bonus  and  a  pat  on  the  back.  Nice  going,  Anna- 
mary. Good  old  kid.  Christ." 

I  had  never  heard  her  use  such  an  expletive  before, 
and  I  was  more  than  a  little  shocked. 

"Not  much  of  a  swap,"  she  said.  "Get  a  bonus,  lose  an 
author." 
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"Baby,"  I  told  her,  "it's  not  like  that.  Do  you  know 
what  I  do?  I  take  the  material  the  girls  have,  that's  all, 
and  I  polish  it  up  into  a  script.  Maybe  it  takes  an  hour 
a  day,  maybe  it  takes  two.  I  can  still  be  an  author." 

"No,  sir,"  she  insisted.  "One  hour,  two  hours,  twenty 
minutes,  all  the  same.  Reeling  off  that  stuff  every  day, 
you  think  you're  going  to  be  able  to  write  too?  No, 
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"Sure  I  can,"  I  said.  "You're  exaggerating." 

"You  were  going  to  do  a  novel,"  she  said.  "A  real 
novel,  none  of  this  lazy  detective  nonsense.  You  were 
going  to  write  a  play.  Do  you  think  you  can  do  a  novel, 
do'a  play,  in  your  spare  time  from  soap  operas?" 

"Goddammit,"  I  said,  "I'm  not  doing  soap  operas. 
I'm  just  polishing  a  script  for  my  wife  and  my  cousin, 
and  it's  not  going  to  interfere  with  anything." 

"Don't  swear  at  me,"  she  said.  "Let  me  tell  you  one 
thing,  Joe  Dobbs.  You  are  beyond  contradiction  the 
laziest  scoundrel  I  ever  met.  The  only  time  you  write  at 
all  is  when  you  get  hungry  or  your  taxes  are  due.  Do 
you  think,  with  fifteen  hundred  dollars  coming  into 
your  house  every  week,  you'll  do  a  single  lick  of  work 
you  don't  have  to?  No!" 

I  was  beginning  to  feel  a  little  hurt  myself.  "All  right, 
Annamary,"  I  said,  rather  stiffly,  "we'll  see.  We'll  see 
whether  I  can  still  write  for  you,  and  we'll  see  just  how 
lazy  I  am.  That's  all  I  have  to  say." 

"No  need  to  get  pouty,"  she  said.  "I'm  not  mad  at 
you.  Maybe  it  wasn't  your  fault  you  got  into  this.  If  I 
thought  it  was,  I'd  strangle  you  with  my  bare  hands. 
And  don't  think  I  couldn't." 
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"I  know  you  could,  Annamary,"  I  said.  "I  know 
you  could  do  it." 

She  laughed  at  that,  as  I  had  hoped  she  would,  and  it 
was  her  first  relenting  sign  of  the  whole  meeting.  I 
grinned  back  at  her  and  we  both  felt  better. 

"Lord,"  she  said,  "what  a  business  this  is  to  be  in." 

"You  make  it  a  nicer  business,"  I  said,  and  she  knew 
that  I  meant  it.  I  would  have  patted  her  hand  if  I  had 
dared. 

"All  right,"  she  said.  "You  go  on  and  do  your  loath- 
some little  work.  Annamary  will  do  hers.  Pity  you 
don't  need  money  any  more.  I  could  sell  this  whodunnit 
all  over  town." 

"Hollywood  screaming  for  it,"  I  ventured,  "and  all 
that  sort  of  thing." 

"They've  opened  one  cold,  fishy  eye,"  she  said.  "I'll 
make  a  little  there.  Sell  it  to  a  ladies'  magazine  for  a 
serial.  Maybe,  who  knows,  to  the  radio." 

"That's  it,  Annamary,"  I  said.  "You  plug  it.  Maybe 
you  can  sell  the  digest  rights  to  somebody  to  print  on 
the  backs  of  cereal  boxes.  Get  a  heap  of  money  out  of  it, 
and  we'll  sneak  away  and  make  our  lives  anew.  Just  you 
and  me." 

"You  go  home,"  she  said.  "Get  some  sleep.  You  look 
awful.  You'll  appreciate  sleep  before  this  year  is  up." 

"You're  not  mad  at  me  any  more?"  I  asked. 

"Sure,"  she  said.  "Break  your  arm  at  the  slightest 
provocation.  Go  on,  now.  I've  got  work  to  do." 

I  put  my  hand  into  the  wringer  again  and  she  guided 
me  to  the  door  with  it.  "Just  remember  one  thing,"  she 
said.  "Remember  who  told  you,  too." 
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"What's  that,  kid?" 

"Just  this,  baby,"  she  said,  shoving  me  gently  down 
the  hall.  "You're  more  to  be  pitied  than  censured, 
you're  more  to  be  helped  than  despised." 
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HE  ACTIVITY  DURING  THE  NEXT  WEEKS 

was  diverse  and  feverish,  and  there  were  times  when  I 
felt  that  total  madness  had  struck  both  our  houses.  I 
kept  completely  clear  of  most  of  the  doings  and  when 
I  was  not  dragged  into  the  rush  I  did  not  venture  in  of 
my  own  accord. 

There  were  at  least  three  trips  a  week  into  the  city 
for  Carolyn  and  Betsy.  They  had  to  confer  with  the 
radio  department  at  Hill  and  Strauss,  they  had  to  get 
minute  and  copious  instructions  on  everything  under 
the  sun  from  the  full  hierarchy  at  Carney  and  Callahan, 
they  had  to  be  tested  for  this  and  that,  they  had  to  run 
the  gantlet  of  initiation  into  their  dark  and  secret  new- 
found world. 

There  were  voice  tests,  it  was  reported  to  me  from 
time  to  time,  and  lessons  in  delivery.  I  cannot  say  that 
either  of  them  ever  wandered  across  my  range  asking  a 
brown  cow  how  now  or  declaring  that  the  rain  in  Spain 
falls  mainly  on  the  plain,  but  there  was  something  like 
that  going  on.  At  one  point  someone  decided,  as  Chuck 
had,  that  their  voices  were  too  much  alike,  and  there 
was  much  dither  about  this,  but  then  the  same  expert 
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ruled  that  this  grievous  fault  could  be  corrected  by 
playing  around  with  the  mechanical  equipment. 

During  this  period  they  had  lunch  at  least  three  times 
with  the  sponsor,  T.  Cranston  Lydecker,  each  time 
finding  his  personality  more  depressing  and  his  nasty  lit- 
tle mind  more  clear  to  see.  "He  insists  on  helping  me 
through  revolving  doors,"  Betsy  reported,  "and  he  feels 
my  arm  when  he  does  it."  He  was  less  troublesome  to 
Carolyn,  probably  because  she  was  bigger  than  he. 

Chuck  was  kept  pretty  busy,  too.  He  had  to  see  not 
only  the  people  the  girls  had  to  see,  but  a  number  of 
other  connections  as  well,  including,  of  all  people,  the 
telephone  company.  He  batted  about  like,  as  they  say 
in  cafe  society,  a  mad  thing.  There  was  little  resem- 
blance to  the  Chuck  of  a  few  months  before,  the  idle 
country  ne'er-do-well,  happy  in  the  bosom  of  his  fam- 
ily and  the  simulation  of  his  ulcer.  Now  he  was  merely 
another  busy  executive,  of  which  there  are  too  many 
already;  the  can't-stop-now  administrator  of  a  thriving 
industrial  empire  of  three  people. 

I  had  it  fairly  easy  for  the  time.  I  ate  most  of  my 
meals  alone,  I  played  with  my  sons  when  no  one  else 
would,  I  said  hello  to  Carolyn  and  the  others  any  time 
they  passed  through  going  slowly  enough  to  hear  me. 
Sometimes  I  sneaked  out  for  a  walk  in  the  woods,  and 
sometimes  I  went  into  the  village  and  played  checkers 
with  the  boys  at  the  filling  station. 

The  only  contribution  I  ever  had  to  make  to  contem- 
porary culture,  in  these  preparatory  days,  was  to  drive 
into  the  city  occasionally  to  see  Wally  Devens.  Wally 
had  no  connection  with  the  project  now,  having  fln- 
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ished  his  share  of  it  by  launching  the  rest  of  us  into  it, 
but  he  was  extremely  obliging  about  teaching  me  some 
of  the  tricks  of  radio  writing.  He  was  full  of  little 
pointers  of  technique,  all  aimed  at  the  happy  goal 
of  turning  out  a  daily  assignment  without  expending 
any  appreciable  mental  effort  or  calling  at  all  on  the 
imagination. 

The  only  place  I  was  ever  disturbed  was  at  home. 
People  started  popping  in  from  the  city:  technicians 
from  the  radio  network,  telephone  people,  stray  lots  of 
weird  characters  whom  I  was  never  able  to  classify. 
They  would  stroll  into  the  living  room,  where  I  was 
quietly  reading  the  papers,  and  they  would  meander 
about  the  room,  tapping  and  measuring  and  paying  no 
attention  to  me  except  when  they  stumbled  over  my 
feet. 

I  came  in  one  afternoon  from  the  village,  where  I 
had  got  a  haircut  and  killed  some  time  at  the  music  shop, 
to  find  strange  noises  coming  out  of  the  little  room 
downstairs  that  I  used  as  a  study.  I  opened  the  door  cau- 
tiously and  looked  in. 

My  desk,  my  bookcase,  my  filing  cabinets  were  all 
gone.  Everything  had  been  taken  away.  The  room  was 
now  occupied  by  a  cheerful-looking  man  of  middle 
years,  with  steel-rimmed  eyeglasses,  an  unbuttoned 
waistcoat  and  rolled-up  sleeves,  who  was  sitting  in  the 
middle  of  a  mess  of  wires,  cables  and  tools,  smoking  a 
cigarette  and  reading  one  of  my  magazines. 

"Would  you  mind  telling  me,"  I  asked  him,  "just 
what  the  hell  you're  doing?" 

"Not  at  all,"  he  said,  quite  agreeably.  "I'm  having 
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myself  a  cigarette,  and  when  that's  over  I'm  going  back 
to  work  on  this  room.  When  I  finish  this  room,  Jack,  it's 
going  to  be  a  studio.  Radio.  Broadcasting." 

"It's  my  room,"  I  said.  "I  didn't  ask  to  have  it  made 
into  a  studio." 

"Increases  the  value  of  the  room  considerable,"  he 
said.  "No  home  should  be  without  one." 

"It's  my  workroom,"  I  said,  "and,  by  God,  I  like  it 
the  way  it  is.  I  mean,  was.  Who  told  you  to  come  put- 
ting all  this  crap  in  here?" 

"The  office,"  he  said  simply,  as  if  that  covered  every- 
thing. "They  like  a  room,  they  put  their  stuff  in  it." 

"Who  the  hell  do  they  think  they  are,"  I  asked, 
"that  they  can  come  barging  into  my  room  with  all  this 
gear?  And  without  even  asking?" 

"Jack,"  he  said,  "they  move  in  on  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  he  don't  make  so  much  as  a 
whimper.  You  want  a  cigarette?" 

"No,"  I  said,  "I  don't  want  a  cigarette.  Thank  you 
just  the  same.  Who  told  you  to  pick  out  this  particular 
room?  Lots  of  other  rooms  in  the  house,  without  you 
coming  in  here." 

"Lady  of  the  house,"  he  said.  "Her  and  the  company. 
Said  put  it  in  here.  And  here  it  is." 

"I  see  it  is,"  I  said,  still  grimly.  "And  what  the  hell 
happened  to  the  stuff  I  had  in  here?  Did  the  company 
tell  you  what  to  do  with  that,  too?" 

"Where  your  stuff  is,  Jack,"  he  said,  "that  ain't  for 
me  to  say.  Place  was  empty  when  I  got  here." 

I  thanked  him  civilly  and  stamped  back  to  the 
kitchen,  where  Alberta  was  giving  her  voice  a  workout 
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on  something  called  "I  Am  a  Pilgrim,  I  Am  a  Stranger.'' 
She  pretended  not  to  notice  that  I  was  there,  and  I  had 
to  raise  my  voice  three  times  before  I  got  her. 

"Where  is  she?"  I  demanded. 

"Where's  who,  poppa?"  she  asked,  all  innocent. 

"Where's  Mrs.  Dobbs?" 

"Oh,  I  think  she's  up  with  Betsy,"  she  said.  "Was 
there  anything  I  can  do  for  you?" 

"There  certainly  was,"  I  fumed.  "You  can  tell  me 
what  the  hell  happened  to  my  things  that  were  evicted 
out  of  my  room." 

"Oh,  that,"  she  said  slowly.  "Well,  it's  this  way, 
poppa.  We  took  everything  out  and  put  it  in  the  room 
over  the  garage.  It's  all  been  fixed  up  very  nice  up  there, 
and  the  odd-jobs  man  from  next  door,  he's  put  all  your 
things  up  there." 

"That  was  very  decent  of  him,"  I  said. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "Old  lady  thought  you'd  be  able  to 
work  better  outside  the  house.  Too  much  noise  around 
here." 

"Thinking!"  I  said.  "Women  thinking!  That's  what 
starts  everything!  Women  thinking!" 

"There's  some  awful  nice  fruit  Jell-O  in  the  icebox," 
she  said.  "How  would  you  like  some  of  that  with  a  glass 
of  iced  tea  with  fresh  mint  in  it?  Make  you  feel  a  lot 
better." 

"I  don't  want  to  feel  any  better!"  I  shouted,  and  I 
stormed  out  to  the  garage.  They  had  fitted  up  a  very 
creditable  study,  but  it  was  nothing  like  my  old  room  in 
the  house,  the  room  that  was  now  a  radio  station. 

Before  this  storm  had  fully  died  away,  the  secretary 
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showed  up  prematurely  and  was  assigned  to  quarters  in 
the  guest  room.  She  was  still  fairly  young,  or  at  that  age 
when  youth's  first  bloom  begins  to  brown  at  the  edges. 
She  was  faintly  dowdy,  and  her  name  was  Miss  Wid- 
gett.  I  cannot  remember  her  first  name  and  I  am  not 
even  sure  I  ever  knew  it. 

The  surname,  though,  fitted  her  admirably.  She  wore 
sensible  low  shoes  and  said  that  she  was  quite  fond  of 
the  country. 

Miss  Widgett  helped  me  with  the  preparatory  scripts, 
taking  down  as  much  as  I  could  comfortably  dictate, 
and  typing  the  whole  thing  out,  with  at  least  four 
smudgy  erasures  to  the  page,  on  a  portable  typewriter 
that  she  had  brought  with  her.  She  was,  I  was  happy  to 
observe,  a  quiet  and  innocuous  type  of  person  who  read 
the  papers  at  breakfast  and  was  very  decent  about  keep- 
ing her  mouth  shut  when  she  had  nothing  to  say. 

The  characters  from  the  network  came  out  in  force 
one  day  and  spent  the  whole  afternoon  fussing  with 
things,  and  I  realized  suddenly  that  the  future  was 
catching  up  with  us.  The  next  day  was  D  day. 

When  I  came  downstairs  the  next  morning,  at  some- 
thing like  H  hour  minus  one,  I  found  the  lower  part  of 
the  house  aswarm  with  people.  Betsy  was  looking  quite 
distraught  and  giggling  nervously.  Chuck  was  wander- 
ing about  with  a  managerial  and  beaverlike  air.  Four  or 
five  ambassadors  from  the  worlds  of  radio  and  advertis- 
ing were  churning  about  tripping  over  each  other.  Miss 
Widgett  was  jumping  constantly  from  side  to  side  get- 
ting out  of  people's  way.  And  Carolyn,  in  the  middle  of 
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all  this,  was  beginning  to  show  the  symptoms  of  nervous 
disintegration. 

Little  Joe  had  looked  over  the  crowd  and  decided  to 
stay  clear  of  it,  so  he  was  playing  in  the  yard.  The  baby, 
still  upstairs,  had  been  upset  by  the  racket  and  was 
augmenting  it  with  some  capable  screaming  of  his  own. 
Miss  Widgett  was  commissioned  to  remove  both  chil- 
dren to  the  Barriers',  and  she  seemed  vastly  relieved  to 
be  let  out  of  the  house. 

There  was  practically  nothing,  though,  to  bother  me 
at  breakfast.  Apparently  I  was  the  only  adult  about  the 
place  who  had  the  time  or  the  inclination  to  eat.  Now 
and  again  some  wayfarer  from  the  front  of  the  house 
would  bob  in  for  a  hurried  cup  of  coffee,  but  for  the 
most  part  the  place  was  quiet.  Alberta,  who  heartily 
disapproved  of  the  whole  fracas,  had  settled  into  a 
pouting  silence  after  her  initial  good  morning,  and  her 
soliloquies  at  the  stove  were  not  sufficiently  audible  to 
get  on  my  nerves.  I  ate  my  eggs  in  blessed  isolation. 

When  I  got  back  to  the  front  (and  I  use  the  word  ad- 
visedly), things  had  quieted  down  considerably.  The 
stars  of  the  show,  now  joined  by  Gustave  Lieberman, 
who  had  virtually  been  blackjacked  into  making  an  ac- 
tual broadcast  with  them,  sat  at  a  table,  each  with  a 
microphone  before  him,  and  studied  their  scripts  in 
mute  anxiety.  The  fourth  side  of  the  table  had  a  micro- 
phone that  I  supposed  was  for  an  announcer,  but  there 
was  no  announcer  there  yet. 

In  one  corner  of  the  room,  at  a  smaller  table  strewn 
with  gadgets,  sat  a  bald  little  man  who  held  a  switch- 
board operator's  mouthpiece  in  his  hand  and  occasion- 
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ally  said  something  into  it.  "Eighty  ninety,"  he  would 
say,  "eighty  ninety" — that  or  something  equally  eso- 
teric— -and  then  he  would  announce  the  time  of  day. 
This  seemed  to  have  a  further  disquieting  effect  upon 
the  performers.  I  could  not  figure  out  what  he  was 
doing,  and  it  irritated  me. 

The  little  man  held  up  five  fingers,  then  four,  then 
three,  then  two,  then  one.  Then  he  made  another  ges- 
ture and  the  announcer,  who  had  suddenly  materialized 
at  the  fourth  side  of  the  table,  nodded  his  head  abruptly. 
From  out  of  nowhere  came  the  sound  of  a  ringing  tele- 
phone, and  the  announcer  slashed  at  Carolyn  with  one 
finger. 

"Hello,"  she  said,  her  voice  quaking  a  little.  "Betsy?" 

"Hello,  Carolyn,"  said  Betsy,  none  too  calm  herself. 
"What's  up?" 

"I've  been  trying  to  get  you  for  thirty  minutes," 
Carolyn  quavered.  "What  have  you  been  doing  with 
that  telephone — listening  to  a  ball  game?"  The  way  she 
said  it,  it  didn't  sound  as  if  she  thought  it  was  very 
funny. 

"Gustave  Lieberman  is  here,"  she  went  on,  "with  his 
new  book,  and  we're  dying  to  show  it  to  you!  Come  on 


over!" 


"All  right,"  said  Betsy,  as  if  it  was  against  her  better 
judgment.  "Give  him  some  coffee  or  something.  I'll  be 
down  as  soon  as  I've  given  Nicky  his  bath." 

"Well,"  Carolyn  said  with  a  sickly  jocularity,  "don't 
take  all  morning." 

"I  won't,"  said  Betsy,  no  more  enthusiastic  than  the 
other.  "'Bye!"  She  looked  at  the  wall  where  Chuck  and 
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I  sat  commiserating,  and  there  was  a  look  of  vast  terror 
on  her  face.  Carolyn  dared  not  look  up  from  her  script. 

"This  morning,"  boomed  the  voice  of  the  announcer, 
"we  take  you  to  Carolyn  Dobb's  home  in  the  country, 
where  she  and  Betsy  Bartlet  bring  you  AIRING  OUR 
CHILDREN,  a  program  designed  to  help  every  mother 
with  the  countless  problems  that  have  to  be  met  in  the 
care  and  raising  of  children." 

It  was  much  too  long  a  sentence,  I  realized  too  late, 
but  the  announcer  apparently  had  practiced  it  until  he 
knew  his  way  through  it. 

"And,"  he  continued,  emphasizing  the  word  and  fol- 
lowing it  with  a  pause,  "for  their  guest  today,  Gustave 
Lieberman,  musical  composer  and  teacher,  whose  work 
for  children,  More  Fun  Than  Chopsticks,  is  the  new 
sensation  in  the  bookshops  of  America.  Let's — listen!" 

And  with  this  stirring  invitation,  he  laid  down  the 
script  and  settled  back  in  his  chair  as  if  listening  to  the 
program  were  the  furthest  thought  from  his  mind. 

Mrs.  Dobbs  and  Mrs.  Bartlet  were  launched  into  their 
radio  careers. 
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HE    PRODUCER   FROM    THE    ADVERTISING 

agency,  the  network  producer,  the  announcer,  the  en- 
gineer and  the  others  all  had  criticisms  to  make  when 
the  program  was  over,  but  they  all  agreed  that  the  girls 
had  done  the  broadcast  well.  They  spent  over  two  hours 
at  this,  beating  their  gums  and  sipping  their  coffee  and 
cluttering  up  the  living  room,  and  it  was  almost  noon 
before  they  departed,  still  talking,  and  the  house  was 
ours  again. 

Or,  that  is,  most  of  the  house  was  ours  again.  The  lit- 
tle room  off  the  living  room  still  had  its  control-room 
set-up  of  chairs  and  tables,  and  stacked  against  one  wall 
there  still  remained  a  collection  of  black  tin  suitcases 
lettered  in  white  with  the  initials  of  the  network  and  its 
New  York  station. 

The  house  was  ours  again,  but  somehow  it  was  not 
the  same  house.  There  was  a  change  in  the  very  atmos- 
phere of  it.  The  living  room,  which  had  always  man- 
aged to  look  a  little  messy  because  it  was  overcrowded 
with  books  and  papers  and  whatnots  that  we  never  had 
the  heart  to  throw  away,  looked  messier  now  with 
scripts  and  parts  of  scripts  and  batches  of  people's  notes 
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lying  about  on  tables  and  chairs  and  the  floor.  The  clut- 
tered ashtrays,  slopping  over  with  half-smoked  cig- 
arettes, the  countless  coffee  cups  half  emptied,  all 
seemed  misplaced  and  unfamiliar,  with  high-strung  and 
neurotic  personalities  of  their  own. 

But  more  than  scattered  sheets  and  dirty-dish  clutter, 
there  was  a  subtle,  intangible  difference  in  the  place.  It 
was  as  if  something  old  and  essential  about  the  house 
had  disappeared  and  something  vague  and  sinister  had 
taken  its  place. 

My  chair  alone  seemed  permanent,  an  island  that  I 
had  occupied  and  guarded  all  morning,  and  I  sat  there 
now,  ungracious  and  gloomy,  while  the  other  three 
edged  the  last  of  the  radio  people  out  the  front  door. 
The  change  had  begun  even  in  them,  I  noted  as  I  sat 
there  sulking.  Their  manner,  their  voices,  it  seemed  to 
me,  were  already  taking  on  the  first  false  affection,  the 
first  strained  cordiality  of  the  theatrical  set. 

I  felt  immensely  sad  and  then,  just  as  suddenly,  a  lit- 
tle silly,  for  the  front  door  closed  and  the  sound  that 
followed  was  Betsy's  voice  saying,  "I  can't  believe  the 
morning's  over!"  There  was  something  reassuring  in  it, 
something  that  said  that  this  was  exactly  the  same  Betsy 
I  had  known  all  my  life. 

They  troupe d  back  into  the  living  room,  leaning  on 
each  other  in  a  drunken  sort  of  way,  and  took  the  seats 
they  always  took:  the  Bartlets  on  the  sofa,  Carolyn  in 
her  chair  across  the  fireplace.  I  winked  an  eye  at  her  and 
nodded  solemn  praise. 

"Well,  grandpa,"  Chuck  said.  "How  did  you  like  it?" 
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"Were  we  really  good?"  said  Carolyn.  "I  was  aw- 
fully scared." 

"I  was  petrified,"  said  Betsy.  "I  didn't  think  Fd  ever 
get  through  it." 

"You  certainly  didn't  sound  scared,"  I  told  them, 
and  I  was  sure  that  it  was  a  lie  that  would  not  be  charged 
against  me.  "Anybody  listening  would  have  thought 
you'd  both  been  broadcasting  for  twenty  years.  You 
both  done  noble.  Right,  doctor?" 

"Right,"  said  Chuck.  "That's  exactly  what  they 
done." 

Carolyn  looked  very  tired,  so  I  moved  over  to  the 
arm  of  her  chair  and  sat  there  stroking  her  temples. 

"I  just  can't  believe  it,"  said  Betsy.  "We  actually 
went  through  with  it.  It's  all  right  to  say  it  now,  I  guess, 
but  I  never  thought  we'd  get  this  far  with  it. 

"Well,  if  we're  all  confessing,"  Carolyn  said,  "I  never 
did  either." 

"I  did,"  said  Chuck.  "I  had  a  horrible  feeling,  right 
from  the  very  start.  Every  time  a  new  development 
came  along,  I  said  to  myself:  Cheer  up,  the  worst  is  yet 


to  come." 


"You're  awfully  brave,"  said  Carolyn. 

"He  doesn't  have  to  be  brave,"  said  Betsy.  "He 
doesn't  have  to  sit  down  in  front,  of  a  microphone  with 
a  million  women  listening  to  what  he  says." 

"A  million  women!"  Chuck  hooted  gaily.  "She's  got 
a  million  women,  and  they're  all  listening  to  every  word 
she  says.  Stand  back,  please;  give  the  lady  a  little  air." 

"My  goodness!"  Carolyn  gasped  after  a  slow  take. 
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"I'd  never  thought  of  it  just  that  way.  Oh,  I  can't!  I 
can't  go  on  with  it!  I've  never  talked  to  twenty  women 
at  one  time  in  all  my  life!" 

"Oh,  stop  that,"  I  said.  "It's  probably  three  hundred 
women,  for  one  thing,  and  for  another  they're  not  lis- 
tening to  every  word  you  say.  They're  slopping  around 
the  kitchen  clearing  up  the  breakfast  dishes,  with  one 
ear  tuned  in  to  you  and  the  other  tuned  in  to  the  kids  in 
the  backyard." 

"Well,"  Betsy  said,  vastly  relieved,  "that  is  something 
to  consider." 

"I'll  bet  you,"  Chuck  put  in,  "there  isn't  a  one  of 
them  who  could  tell  you  a  word  you  said  this  morning." 

"Well!"  said  Carolyn,  "Thank  you  very  much!" 

Betsy  rose  quickly,  walked  to  the  window,  turned 
without  having  looked  out,  and  sat  down  again  as  ab- 
ruptly as  she  had  risen.  "Do  you  think,"  she  said  to 
Carolyn,  "we  really  put  it  across?  I  mean,  forgetting 
what  these  people  who  were  here  said?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Carolyn  said  weakly.  "I  don't  even 
want  to  think  about  it." 

"They  told  you,"  I  said.  "The  agency  producer,  the 
network  producer,  they  told  you  you  put  it  across. 
They  should  know.  Stop  worrying." 

Betsy  stood  up  again,  a  growing  look  of  worry  in  her 
eyes.  "Nobody  else  has  said  a  word,"  she  said.  "The 
sponsor  hasn't  called.  Our  agent  hasn't  called.  And  not 
one  single  solitary  person  in  the  neighborhood.  That 
telephone  hasn't  rung  all  morning." 

"That's  right,"  I  said.  "Come  to  think  of  it,  it  hasn't." 
The  girls  looked  at  each  other  in  complete  bewilder- 
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ment.  "There's  a  simple  explanation.  I  stuck  a  pencil 
stub  under  the  receiver.  It  looks  like  it's  on  the  hook, 
but  it  isn't." 

"Joe  Dobbs!"  Carolyn  said,  exasperated  but  relieved. 

"Well,  if  I  hadn't,"  I  said,  "do  you  know  what  we'd 
have  had  all  morning  long?  Telephone  conversations. 
It's  the  only  bright  idea  I've  had  all  week." 

"Well,  just  waltz  yourself  right  in  there,"  she  said, 
"and  put  it  back  on  the  hook." 

I  rose  from  the  arm  of  her  chair  and  started  out,  but 
slowed  down  when  I  reached  my  own  chair.  "You 
really  want  me  to?"  I  demanded. 

"I  guess  not,"  she  decided.  "Not  just  yet." 

"That's  better,"  I  said,  sitting  down.  "You  can  go 
back  to  being  gay  and  excited  again." 

"I  don't  want  to  be  gay  and  excited,"  she  said.  "Not 
really.  I'm  so  tired  I'm  ready  to  drop." 

"You  know  what  I'm  going  to  do?"  said  Betsy.  "I'm 
going  to  get  some  kind  old  soul  like  Joe  Dobbs  to  take 
care  of  my  children,  and  I'm  going  to  sleep  from  now 
until  tomorrow  morning." 

"That's  for  me,"  said  Chuck. 

"I  hate  to  say  this,"  I  put  in,  "but  I'm  going  to  need 
a  couple  of  volunteers  this  afternoon.  Two  young 
ladies  to  help  me  with  a  script." 

"Oh,  no!"  said  Betsy,  and  her  voice  was  laden  with 
horror.  "Do  we  have  to?  This  afternoon?" 

"If  we  do,"  said  Carolyn,  "I  warn  you,  I'll  die." 

"Maybe  you  won't  die,"  I  said.  "It's  got  to  be  done, 
though.  If  you  wait  until  evening,  you'll  have  to  answer 
the  telephone  all  afternoon  and  tell  people  how  happy 
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you  are  at  how  happy  they  are  about  the  program. 
Comes  evening  you'll  be  too  tired  to  do  it." 

"We're  two  scripts  ahead  now,"  Betsy  reminded  me. 
"We  could  let  it  go  this  once,  couldn't  we?" 

"No,  dear,"  I  told  her.  "We're  two  scripts  ahead  and 
we  ought  to  stay  two  scripts  ahead.  That's  for  emer- 
gencies, and  this  isn't  really  an  emergency." 

"I  guess  not,"  Carolyn  said  reluctantly.  "I  guess  we'd 
better  do  it." 

"Joe's  right,"  said  Chuck.  "You  do  the  script,  and 
I'll  keep  my  appointment  with  that  toe-dancer  you 
lined  up  for  Friday's  broadcast.  And  if  we  die  we  die  in 
a  good  cause." 

"All  right,"  said  Betsy,  "but  a  good  cause  doesn't 
cheer  me  up." 

"What  are  we  going  to  talk  about  this  time?"  I  asked. 
"What's  the  script  about?" 

There  was  a  dead  silence  for  about  a  minute.  Carolyn 
looked  at  Betsy,  Betsy  looked  at  Chuck  and  Chuck 
looked  at  me.  "Well,"  he  said  after  a  time,  "you  can't 
say  that's  not  a  pertinent  question." 

"Goodness,"  said  Carolyn.  "I  don't  know  anything  to 
talk  about.  My  mind's  a  perfect  blank." 

"We've  done  music  and  feeding  and  toys  and  books 
and  sleeping  bags  and  the  afternoon  nap,"  I  said,  count- 
ing them  off  on  my  fingers.  "That's  only  six  things.  I 
was  led  to  believe  the  supply  of  problems  was  unlimited. 
Don't  tell  me  we're  beginning  to  exhaust  it  already." 

"Of  course  we  aren't,"  said  Betsy.  "It's  just  an  awk- 
ward time,  that's  all.  This  time  next  week  there'll  be 
hundreds  of  new  problems  every  day  in  the  mail." 
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"And  if  there  aren't,"  Chuck  suggested,  "we  can  al- 
ways go  back  to  music  and  feeding  and  toys  and  books 
and  the  others." 

"Not  today  we  can't,  though,"  I  said.  "Today  we're 
on  our  own.  What  about  children  and  movies?" 

"Children  going  in  the  movies?"  said  Chuck.  "Like 
Baby  LeRoy  or  Shirley  Temple?" 

"No,"  I  said.  "Children  going  to  the  movies.  How 
do  you  find  out  what  movies  are  good  for  them?" 

"How  do  you  find  out?"  Betsy  demanded. 

"I  don't,"  I  said.  "I've  never  taken  my  kids  to  the 


movies." 


"There's  your  answer,"  she  said.  "You  just  don't  take 
children  that  age  to  the  movies." 

"Well,  that's  that,"  I  said.  "At  least  I  tried." 

"Bed-wetting,"  said  Carolyn. 

"I  beg  your  pardon?"  said  Chuck. 

"Bed- wetting,"  she  repeated.  "What  do  you  do  about 
children  wetting  the  bed?" 

"There  might  be  something  there,"  Betsy  mused. 

"Not  for  me,"  I  said,  "and  not  for  the  radio.  You 
can't  take  up  any  of  the  bodily  functions  on  the  radio. 
At  least,  I  don't  think  you  can." 

"Goodness!"  Carolyn  snorted.  "This  is  about  the 
bodily  functions  of  children!  There's  nothing  wrong 
with  that."  ^ 

"There's  nothing  wrong  with  the  bodily  functions 
of  adults  either,"  I  said,  "but  I  never  hear  them  dis- 
cussed on  the  radio.  It's  a  delicate  subject  at  best,  and 
none  of  us  are  strong  enough  or  clever  enough  to 
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cope  with  it  today.  Let's  let  it  keep  until  we're  in  tip- 
top form,  shall  we?" 

"It's  your  turn,"  said  Betsy  to  Chuck.  "You  get  an 
idea  now  and  I'll  squelch  it." 

"This  isn't  my  department,"  Chuck  complained.  "It 
beats  the  bejesus  out  of  me  what  you  can  talk  about." 

"And  I  wish  you  woujdn't  be  so  free  with  your 
profanity,"  she  admonished  him.  "You  and  Joe  have 
already  got  Tommy  talking  like  a  fishwife.  I  said  some- 
thing to  him  yesterday  and  he  told  me  'The  hell  you 
say!'  That's  horrible." 

"It's  good,"  said  Carolyn.  "It's  wonderful.  It's 
perfect." 

"What's  perfect?"  said  Betsy.  "My  son  talking  like 
his  father  and  your  husband?" 

"Of  course,"  said  Carolyn,  quite  excited  by  now. 
"Tomorrow's  main  topic.  Profanity  and  the  Child. 
See?" 

Betsy  cocked  her  head  and  listened  for  a  second  to 
the  astral  voices.  "It  is,"  she  said  admiringly.  "It'll  do 
beautifully." 

"You  see?"  said  Chuck.  "We've  got  nothing  to 
worry  about.  With  four  kids  as  hellish  as  ours,  we've 
got  material  for  years." 

Carolyn  was  serious.  "That's  not  true,"  she  said. 
"Now  that  I  think  of  it,  we  don't  have  too  much  ma- 
terial. Our  children  aren't  really  troublesome  at  all." 

"My  Lord!"  said  Betsy.  "I'd  forgotten  all  about 
them.  Where  in  heaven's  name  are  they?" 

"They're  all  up  at  your  house,"  I  comforted  her, 
"giving  Miss  Widgett  a  run  for  her  money.  She's  prob- 
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ably  been  trying  for  hours  to  telephone  us  for  rescue. 
They're  all  right." 

"Chuckie,"  she  said.  "When  you're  in  town  this 
afternoon,  you  might  as  well  start  looking  for  a  maid." 

"All  right,  dear,"  he  said.  "You'll  never  have  a  better 


excuse." 


"Best  of  luck,  old  comrade,"  I  told  him.  "There  goes 
your  guest  room." 

"No  loss,"  he  said,  a  little  sadly.  "We'll  never  have 
time  for  guests  again." 

"Are  we  going  to  eat  today?"  I  asked  Carolyn.  "It's 
one  o'clock  already." 

"This  time  yesterday,"  Betsy  announced,  "lunch  was 
over  and  the  dishes  done  and  both  boys  were  asleep  in 
bed." 

"This  time  yesterday,"  I  reminded  her,  "we  were 
four  completely  different  people." 
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I 


STILL  HAVE  NO  IDEA  HOW  WE  MANAGED 

to  get  through  that  first  week.  The  mornings  were  all 
like  the  first  morning,  with  the  same  crowds  of  tech- 
nicians, producers  and  unclassified  minor  experts  filling 
the  place  with  noise  and  waste  paper  and  long  cigarette 
butts  and  messy  coffee  cups.  They  sat  and  talked,  they 
paced  the  floor  and  gesticulated,  they  gave  instructions 
and  immediately  revoked  them,  they  hashed  over  every 
written  word  and  every  spoken  syllable,  and  they  ac- 
complished, so  far  as  I  could  see,  absolutely  nothing. 

Every  morning  after  breakfast  poor  Miss  Widgett 
took  the  children  up  the  hill  to  the  Bartlet's  and  every 
noon  she  sneaked  them  back  through  the  kitchen  door 
for  Alberta  to  give  them  their  lunch  and  take  them  up 
the  back  stairs  to  bed.  Every  day  for  lunch  we  had 
either  soup  or  sandwiches  or  else  something  that  had 
been  prepared  too  early  and  left  to  cool  and  dry. 

I  felt  very  badly  about  the  children  and  to  all  ap- 
pearances the  children  shared  my  concern.  It  could  be 
that  I  imagined  it,  but  I  seemed  to  see  in  Little  Joe's 
eyes  a  look  of  incomprehension  and  unease  and  in  his 
manner  with  me  a  lessening  of  the  cordial,  familiar  give- 
and-take  that  we  had  enjoyed  with  each  other. 
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There  was  very  little  time  that  week  that  any  of 
us  could  give  to  the  children,  but  we  stretched  it  as  best 
we  could.  We  started  our  script  conferences  as  soon 
after  the  broadcast  as  we  could  to  try  to  finish  them  be- 
fore the  children's  nap  time  was  over,  and  we  worked 
up  as  much  material  in  the  evenings  as  the  material  and 
our  energies  would  allow. 

One  thing  was  evident.  It  is  a  lot  easier  for  a  couple  of 
women  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  a  day  gassing  about 
their  children,  for  no  one's  benefit  but  their  own,  than 
it  is  for  them  to  provide  fifteen  minutes  of  planned  con- 
versation using  the  same  material.  All  of  us,  in  every 
free  moment  of  the  day,  milked  our  collective  brains 
for  topics  of  discussion,  studied  every  movement  of 
every  child  for  its  possibilities  as  a  problem  or  an  anec- 
dote. We  found,  as  Carolyn  had  said,  that  they  were 
not  overflowing  with  either  commodity.  Chuck 
brought  from  the  city  every  magazine  he  could  find 
that  had  anything  in  it  about  children  and  we  all 
screened  them  thoroughly  for  anything  that  might  be 
grist  for  our  mill. 

It  was  obvious  by  the  middle  of  the  week  that  some 
sort  of  system  would  have  to  be  found  for  the  whole 
thing.  To  begin  with,  we  had  too  little  time  and  too 
much  work  to  spend  all  our  mornings  entertaining  the 
crew  from  the  city.  Chuck  put  it  up  to  the  agency  pro- 
ducer, expecting  to  have  a  large  fight  on  his  hands  about 
it,  and  found  to  our  unanimous  delight  that  the  set-up 
was  only  temporary.  Their  evacuation,  the  producer 
said,  would  begin  on  Monday  morning.  The  first  cas- 
ualty would  be  the  announcer,  who  would  do  his  an- 
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nouncing  from  the  studio  in  the  city.  The  Carney  and 
Callahan  man  and  the  network  producer  might  hang 
around  for  a  couple  of  programs  more,  but  the  show 
was  doing  well  enough  to  start  out  on  its  own  any  day 
now.  By  the  end  of  the  following  week,  he  assured  us, 
our  only  daily  guest  would  be  the  little  man  who  came 
and  sat  in  the  corner  and  fiddled  with  gadgets  that  were 
technically  essential  to  radio  broadcasting. 

This  was  relief  for  which  we  gave  much  thanks.  At 
least  it  enabled  us  to  work  out  a  schedule  without  which 
we  should  all  have  gone  insane  within  a  fortnight. 
Chuck  drew  up  the  master  plan,  and  the  rest  of  us  were 
quite  happy  about  it. 

The  mornings,  as  soon  as  the  broadcasts  were  fin- 
ished, were  to  be  relatively  our  own,  to  do  with  as  we 
chose:  to  mow  our  lawns  and  play  with  our  children 
and  wrack  our  brains  for  program  ideas. 

The  early  afternoon,  when  the  children  were  nap- 
ping, we  could  give  over  to  script  conferences,  working 
up  all  the  material  we  had  gathered  since  the  afternoon 
before.  For  the  girls,  the  late  afternoon  was  for  the  chil- 
dren, the  shopping  and  whatever  else  they  might  need 
it  for.  I  would  spend  this  portion  of  the  day  working 
the  earlier  discussion  into  a  broadcast  script,  dictating  it 
to  Miss  Widgett  as  I  went  along.  It  was  a  flexible  period 
for  me,  and,  so  long  as  we  kept  far  enough  ahead  of 
schedule,  I  would  be  able  to  slide  it  to  the  following 
morning  and  find  out  for  myself  what  an  afternoon  was 
like. 

The  only  person  Chuck  had  left  with  a  completely 
flexible  day  was  himself  but,  then,  he  was  the  only  one 
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of  us  for  whom  such  a  thing  was  possible.  He  sat  in  on 
the  broadcast,  or  listened  to  it  on  his  radio  at  home,  and 
occasionally  he  went  through  the  script  session  with  us, 
usually  to  contribute  the  fruit  of  some  research,  and  the 
plan  for  the  remainder  of  his  day  was  determined  by 
the  particular  needs  of  it.  In  time  it  developed  that  he 
might  do  absolutely  nothing  from  morning  to  night,  or 
he  might  go  into  town  to  interview  three  guest  stars  and 
check  through  a  year's  files  of  Baby  Talk  magazine. 

The  evening  was  to  be  completely  free  for  all  of  us 
in  theory,  but  I  had  a  strong  premonition  that  in  prac- 
tice it  would  be  devoted  largely  to  shop  talk  for  a  long, 
long  time. 

It  was,  in  all,  quite  a  good  schedule;  a  thoughtful  plan 
worked  out  by  a  practical  manager.  It  was  designed  to 
provide  every  need  and  leave  its  participants  with  an 
optimum  of  their  nerves,  their  energies  and  their  sanity. 
Carolyn,  Betsy  and  I  read  it  with  admiration  and  thank- 
fulness, and  Alberta  smoothed  her  ruffled  feathers  and 
declared  that  it  was  about  time  someone  with  a  head  on 
his  shoulders  had  taken  the  thing  in  hand.  (I  quote  her 
verbatim.) 

Chuck  offered  the  plan  on  Friday  at  lunch,  which  he 
and  Betsy  had  with  us,  and  we  went  from  the  table  to 
the  afternoon  session  in  the  living  room  with  lightened 
hearts  and  firmer  steps.  Carolyn  remarked  that  it  set- 
tled everything:  the  clutter  was  going  out,  and  order 
was  coming  in,  and  there  was  no  reason  why,  from  now 
on,  all  of  us  could  not  lead  perfectly  normal  lives. 

This  is,  when  I  think  back  on  it,  probably  the  most 
blissfully  optimistic  statement,  and  the  most  pathetically 


impossible,  that  any  of  us  ever  made  in  the  whole  course 
of  our  radio  period.  It  began  to  crumble  apart  before 
that  very  afternoon  was  over. 

I  spent  the  late  afternoon  at  work  with  Miss  Wid- 
gett,  Betsy's  new  maid  took  charge  of  the  two  babies, 
Chuck  took  Joe  and  Tommy  to  ride  on  a  miniature  rail- 
road several  villages  away,  and  the  girls  went  off  to  our 
own  village  to  do  their  week-end  shopping. 

Carolyn  came  in  alone  toward  the  end  of  the  after- 
noon, her  face  flushed  and  her  manner  somewhat 
breathless.  She  plumped  down  on  the  sofa,  her  arms 
hanging  limp,  and  gave  vent  to  a  large  sigh. 

"What  does  that  mean?"  I  asked  her. 

"I  have  never,"  she  said,  "in  all  my  born  days,  seen 
anything  like  it." 

"Cigarette?"  I  asked  her.  She  waved  her  hand,  mean- 
ing no. 

"They  kept  giving  us  things,"  she  said. 

"How's  that?"  I  asked  her,  not  sure  I  had  heard  it 
right. 

"Betsy  and  me,"  she  said.  "They  kept  giving  us 
things." 

"Who  kept  giving  you  things,  dear?" 

"Everybody,"  she  said. 

"Sweetheart,"  I  said,  "there's  really  no  great  hurry 
about  this.  Why  don't  you  catch  your  breath  and 
marshal  your  facts  and  get  a  good  clean  start?" 

"Well,"  she  said,  drawing  it  out  to  make  it  suffice  for 
all  three  purposes,  "we  went  in  to  order  the  groceries, 
and  the  grocer  made  a  big  fuss  over  us  and  ended  up 
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presenting  each  of  us  with  a  big  salmon  that  he'd 
smoked  himself." 

"Why?"  I  asked  her. 

"Why'd  he  give  us  the  salmon?" 

"Sure,"  I  said.  "That's  a  reasonable  question.  Why 
should  a  grocer,  out  of  a  clear  blue  sky,  walk  up  and 
hand  you  a  smoked  salmon?  Nobody  ever  gave  me  a 
smoked  salmon  in  all  my  life." 

"He  didn't  out  of  a  clear  sky,"  she  said.  "We  walked 
in  the  front  door  and  Henry  almost  jumped  over  the 
meat  counter  to  run  and  meet  us,  and  he  said  how  glad 
he  was  that  we  were  on  the  radio,  and  what  a  wonder- 
ful program  it  is,  and  how  everybody's  talking  about 
nothing  else,  and  to  think  that  a  thing  like  the  program 
should  come  up  all  of  a  sudden  from  a  little  community 
like  ours,  and  I  guess  the  salmon  was  a  sort  of  citation 
sort  of  thing." 

"All  right,"  I  said.  "Now  slow  down.  You're  beating 
your  sentences  to  death  again." 

"I  thought  it  was  one  of  the  nicest  things  that  ever 
happened  to  me,"  she  said.  "It  was  sweet." 

"It  was,"  I  agreed.  "It  was  a  very  nice  thing.  I  never 
knew  a  smoked  salmon  could  be  so  nice  and  neighborly 
and  touching." 

"He  smoked  it  himself,"  she  repeated.  "Then  we 
went  into  Frank  MacAlester's  to  get  some  cleansing  tis- 
sues and  a  bottle  of  witch  hazel,  and  he  was  all  excited 
too  when  he  saw  us,  and  he  gave  us  both  a  cuddle  doll 
for  the  babies,  this  big  and  filled  with  cherry  seeds." 

"Where  on  earth  did  he  get  a  doll  full  of  cherry 
seeds?" 
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"He  sells  them,"  she  said  impatiently.  "It's  a  drug- 
store, isn't  it?" 

"All  right,"  I  said.  "So  it's  a  drugstore,  so  he  sells 
dolls." 

"But  then!"  she  went  on.  "When  we  went  into  the 
liquor  store!"  She  paused  for  purposes  of  suspense.  "Mr. 
Glenn  gave  us — she  paused  again  and  spaced  the  next 
words  impressively — "a  split  of  champagne." 

"Apiece?"  I  said. 

"No,  silly,"  she  said.  "One.  For  the  four  of  us.  He 
said  we  should  have  a  drink  on  the  house  to  celebrate." 

"This  is  fantastic,"  I  said.  "It's  a  good  thing  you 
didn't  go  to  the  hardware  store.  You'd  have  come  out 
with  electric  lawn  mowers." 

Some  of  the  excitement  washed  from  her  face.  "We 
went  to  the  hardware  store,"  she  said.  "And  that  nasty 
Herman  Gerber  waited  on  us." 

"How'd  Herman  like  the  program?" 

"Well,  he  made  just  as  much  to-do  about  it  as  any- 
body else,  only  he  talked  much  louder  than  I've  ever 
heard  him  talk  before,  and  he  ended  every  sentence 
with  our  names.  Yes,  Mrs.  Dobbs,  and  no,  Mrs.  Bartlet, 
all  in  a  loud  voice.  Honestly,  Joe,  I  never  felt  so  con- 
spicuous in  my  life." 

"Oh,  well,"  I  said.  "That'll  blow  over." 

"It  was  just  like  in  one  of  the  shops  in  town  when 


some  movie  star  comes  in." 


"Don't  even  pay  any  attention  to  it,"  I  told  her.  She 
sat  there  pensively  sucking  her  lower  lip. 

"Buck  up,  old  girl,"  I  said.  "What  did  they  give  you 
at  the  hardware  store?" 
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She  brightened  a  little  at  that.  "A  pain  in  the  neck," 
she  said,  and  looked  quite  proud  of  herself. 

Monday  morning  the  fan  mail  came,  a  big  batch  of  it, 
forwarded  from  the  network  to  the  advertising  agency, 
and  from  there  to  us.  I  went  off  that  afternon  to  the 
hardware  store  in  the  county  seat,  where  there  were  no 
Herman  Gerbers,  and  bought  the  biggest  mail  box  I 
could  find.  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  proved  it  too 
small,  so  the  postman  from  then  on  brought  the  mail 
all  the  way  to  the  house  in  a  mailbag  of  its  own. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  real  fan  mail,  and 
I  was  amazed  by  the  quantity  and  the  nature  of  it.  Here 
were  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  women,  none  of  whom 
had  ever  heard  of  us  the  week  before,  already  treating 
Mrs.  Dobbs  and  Mrs.  Bartlet  with  great  familiarity  and, 
in  most  cases,  with  deep  affection.  Either  from  tradition 
or  from  the  essential  American  nature,  they  were  al- 
ready accepting  the  two  of  them  as  nice  young  next- 
door  neighbors  and  the  children  (in  accordance  with 
the  listeners'  ages)  as  nephews,  grandnephews  and 
grandchildren. 

All  in  the  first  week's  mail  they  began  to  send  little 
things  that  they  themselves  had  knitted  or  constructed 
or  pickled  or  canned.  They  asked  for  pictures  of  both 
girls  and  all  the  children,  and  they  sent  us  pictures  of 
their  own  children,  grandchildren,  nephews  and  nieces. 
They  sent  suggestions  regarding  both  our  program  and 
our  young,  and  they  volunteered  their  opinions  on  a  va- 
riety of  subjects  ranging  from  penicillin  to  sassafras  tea, 
from  night  air  to  sex  education. 
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It  was  a  reaction  that  seemed  to  me  at  first  quite  heart- 
warming and  then,  as  it  grew  in  volume,  quite  discom- 
forting. It  was  like  acquiring,  unexpectedly,  millions 
and  millions  of  female  relatives. 

The  girls  had  a  marvelous  time  reading  great  handfuls 
of  this  mail  to  themselves,  to  Chuck  and  me,  and  even  to 
Alberta  when  they  found  her  in  a  receptive  mood. 
Sometimes,  for  self-defense  and  the  maintenance  of 
proper  balance,  Chuck  and  I  would  burrow  about 
through  the  stacks  to  find  the  right  letters  to  read  back 
to  them. 

There  were,  for  example,  any  number  of  letters  from 
old  classmates  and  professional  acquaintances,  all  of 
whom,  it  appeared,  had  gone  into  the  insurance  busi- 
ness. They  were  all  eager,  now  that  they  remembered 
we  were  still  alive,  to  drop  in  and  discuss  something 
"very  important  to  your  future,"  something  that  had 
probably  slipped  our  minds  but  should  not  be  left 
neglected. 

There  were  letters  from  people  all  over  the  country 
named  Dobbs  and  Bartlet  ("yes,  with  one  V  just  like 
yours")  who  were  eager  to  compare  genealogies  and  re- 
establish long-lapsed  family  ties.  One  of  the  Dobbses,  in 
Wisconsin,  wanted  to  send  the  diary  of  his  grand- 
mother, who  had  crossed  the  plains  somewhere  in  a 
covered  wagon  and  had  enough  energy  left  over  to  pro- 
duce twelve  healthy  children.  The  only  decent  thing  I 
could  think  to  do  with  these,  since  I  had  no  crying  need 
for  new  relatives  in  bulk,  was  to  write  back  to  them  re- 
gretfully that  Dobbs  was  a  name  my  Scottish  immigrant 
father  had  assumed  when  he  tired  of  the  family  name  of 
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Haggis.  It  was  not  a  particularly  clever  fiction,  but  it 
served  the  purpose.  Chuck  liked  it  well  enough,  though, 
to  use  it  on  all  his  surplus  Bartlets,  and  nobody  ever 
caught  up  with  us.  I  hope  that  any  of  these  particular 
Dobbses  and  Bartlets,  reading  this  now,  will  understand 
the  reasons  for  the  duplicity. 

There  was  an  incredible  assortment  of  invitations 
from  people  who  wanted  us  to  join,  sponsor,  appear  be- 
fore or  write  for  this  or  that  Good  Cause.  Seven  worthy 
organizations,  including  the  Society  of  the  Common 
Man  and  the  Committee  for  Militant  Democracy,  asked 
one  or  more  of  us  to  become  board  members,  and  there 
were  several  requests  for  us  to  circulate  petitions  de- 
fending the  secretary  of  the  Communist  Party  from 
persecution  by  the  Attorney  General. 

There  was  quite  a  tirade  from  a  woman  named 
Schlager  in  Detroit,  charging  without  qualification  that 
the  use  of  the  expression,  "mighty  white  of  you,"  was 
a  slap  in  the  face  of  racial  minorities.  In  using  such  an 
expression,  she  said,  we  were  playing  straight  into  the 
hands  of  American  fascism.  All  the  nouns  in  the  letter 
were  capitalized.  I  felt  that  she  was  digging  a  little  deep 
in  that  one,  since  the  language  still  uses  "yellow"  for 
cowardice,  "brown"  for  a  bad  taste  and  "blue"  for  sad- 
ness, without  working  up  any  great  amount  of  indigna- 
tion in  China,  Polynesia  or  Mars.  But  there  were  others, 
with  language  as  fierce  and  complaints  as  flimsy,  as  time 
went  on. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  mail,  the  girls  had 
had  two  offers  from  lecture  bureaus  and  one  from  a 
newspaper  syndicate  that  wanted  them  to  do  a  daily 
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column  for  several  hundred  papers.  The  lecture  idea 
was  unquestionably  infeasible,  but  they  toyed  with  the 
thought  of  a  column  until  I  told  them  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly find  time  to  do  it. 

But  besides  the  encouraging  letters  and  the  trouble- 
some letters,  there  were  blessed  quantities  of  the  kind 
we  were  really  looking  for,  the  kind  that  were  food, 
air  and  water  to  the  maintenance  of  a  daily  radio  show 
like  ours.  These  were  the  letters  from  people  who  had 
a  problem  they  wanted  Carolyn  and  Betsy  to  work  out 
for  them. 

Shakespeare,  I  believe,  was  speaking  as  a  script-writer 
himself  when  he  said  that  sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity. 
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HE    BEGINNING    OF    THE    NEW    ERA    IS 

marked  in  my  mind  by  the  day  Carolyn  and  Betsy  came 
back  from  the  city  with  new  eye-glasses. 

There  was  nothing  wrong  with  Carolyn's  old  glasses. 
The  lenses  were  of  a  recent  prescription  and  the  frames 
were  pleasant  and  pretty  and  enhanced  the  quiet,  deli- 
cate quality  of  her  beauty.  They  had  become,  in  the 
time  she  had  worn  them,  a  part  of  her.  So  far  as  I  know, 
nobody  ever  pictured  Carolyn  except  with  glasses,  and 
with  those  particular  glasses. 

As  for  Betsy,  she  had  never  had  to  wear  glasses  and 
she  actually  had  no  need  for  them  now,  but  she  said  that 
she  was  having  to  do  more  reading  these  days  and  that 
was  reason  enough.  It  seemed  to  me,  the  one  time  I 
looked  through  them,  that  they  offered  nothing  but  a 
small  degree  of  magnification,  and  in  the  questionable 
drudgery  of  skimming  through  fan  letters  they  were 
probably  neither  a  help  nor  a  hindrance. 

But  that,  I  suppose,  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
Whether  they  bought  them  for  style  or  merely  to  round 
out  a  couple  of  shopping  days  in  the  city,  they  got  them. 

Carolyn's   frames   were   heavy   and   black,    Betsy's 
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were  a  brilliant  red,  but  the  shape  of  both  pairs  were 
almost  identical.  They  bulged  out  past  the  girls'  temples 
like  the  wings  of  a  too,  too  solid  butterfly,  and  they  cul- 
minated in  new-fangled  sidepieces,  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  space  bar  on  a  typewriter,  that  clung  to  the 
skull  somewhere  above  and  behind  the  ear. 

The  sight  of  the  two  of  them  sitting  around  behind 
these  weird  embellishments  was  a  depressing  thing  to 
me,  although  it  never  seemed  to  bother  Chuck.  I  made  a 
few  weak  attempts  to  discourage  their  wearing  them — 
I  remarked  that  their  look  was  of  a  witch  doctor,  of  a 
Nineteenth  Century  ancestor  sitting  before  a  camera 
with  his  head  in  a  clamp,  of  a  horse  securely  fastened 
between  the  shafts  of  an  ice  wagon — but  I  got  nowhere 
at  all.  Carolyn  pooh-poohed  the  helpless  ridicule,  and 
when  I  turned  next  to  wounded  anger,  when  I  vowed 
that  I  would  not  be  seen  on  the  street  with  her  when  she 
wore  them,  she  said  merely  that  we  should  see  about 
that.  I  dropped  the  subject  then  and  they  swept  it  neatly 
into  the  dustpan. 

The  simple  truth  was  that  these  glasses  were  not 
glasses  to  them;  they  were  a  badge  of  something  or 
other;  of  glamour,  of  attainment,  of  God  alone  knows 
what. 

This  was,  as  best  I  remember,  the  end  of  the  third 
week,  since  the  first  of  their  weekly  days-in-the-city 
was  the  second  Friday  after  the  program  started,  and  the 
glasses  appeared  on  their  second  excursion  the  following 
week.  That  sounds  right;  the  end  of  the  third  week. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  week,  I  think,  that 
we  had  Sylvia  Lyons  on  the  program.  She  had  been,  I 
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believe,  one  of  the  hypothetical  program  guests  we  had 
listed  in  the  original  prospectus,  and  she  was  a  logical 
choice  for  the  program.  As  the  wife  of  a  busy  colum- 
nist, Leonard  Lyons,  and  the  mother  of  four  sons,  she 
was  a  natural. 

Mrs.  Lyons'  contribution  to  the  program  made  that 
broadcast  the  best  we  had  had  so  far.  Her  field  of  dis- 
cussion, which  she  covered  capably  and  cleverly,  was 
this:  the  bringing-up  of  normal  children  in  a  slightly 
abnormal  atmosphere.  Three  problems  were  attacked: 
the  father's  hours  (all  night  for  work,  all  morning  and 
part  of  the  afternoon  for  sleep);  the  large  number  of 
successful  and  celebrated  people  who  come  into  the 
children's  lives;  and  the  fact  that  the  children  them- 
selves often  turn  up  in  the  column. 

When  Mrs.  Lyons  finished  with  the  subject  she  had 
thoroughly  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  that 
her  children  were  completely  unspoiled  and  unthreat- 
ened.  The  only  thing  different  about  them  was  that 
they  wore  sneakers  more  than  most  children  do,  so  as 
not  to  wake  their  father  in  the  morning.  The  Kids  in 
Keds,  she  called  them. 

It  was  a  remarkably  good  broadcast  and  I  still  remem- 
ber it  fondly.  Mrs.  Lyons  must  have  liked  it  too,  for 
when  the  girls  went  to  the  city  again  on  Friday  she  had 
them  to  dinner.  After  dinner  (and  this  is  the  bad  part) 
Mr.  Lyons  took  them  with  him  on  his  rounds.  They 
made  the  grand  tour  of  the  New  York  night  spots, 
winding  up  at  Lindy's  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  they  met  at  least  seventy-five  celebrities.  I  am  not 
blaming  Mr.  Lyons,  mind  you;  I  still  think  it  was  a 
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generous  and  gracious  thing  for  him  to  have  done.  I  am 
merely  saying  that  the  results  were  unfortunate. 

The  results  were  these:  they  got  their  first  real  look 
at  glamour,  and  they  found,  to  their  amazement  and 
delight,  that  the  people  they  regarded  as  celebrities  re- 
garded them  as  celebrities. 

As  I  said  to  Chuck  a  couple  of  days  later,  when  we 
were  both  quite  tired  of  hearing  about  it,  I  would  have 
given  anything  for  it  not  to  have  happened. 

I  cannot  say  that  Chuck  remained  perturbed  about 
the  matter  for  very  long.  It  was  in  the  very  next  week 
that  he  went  into  town  with  the  girls  to  play  poker  with 
an  Italian  countess  they  had  picked  up  somewhere.  It 
was  a  midweek  night  and  they  played  extremely  late, 
and  Carolyn  and  Betsy  both  sounded  flat  and  sleepy  in 
the  next  day's  broadcast,  and  they  were  all  so  groggy 
when  we  came  to  the  script  conference  that  I  said  to 
hell  with  it  and  told  them  all  to  go  to  bed.  Miss  Widgett 
and  I  managed  to  piece  a  show  together  with  left-overs 
from  other  sessions,  but  it  was  not  particularly  good  and 
I  was  a  little  too  miffed  to  care. 

I  was  in  a  foul  temper  all  day  long  and  ferocious  in 
the  evening,  and  it  must  have  made  some  sort  of  impres- 
sion. The  next  morning,  which  was  Friday,  Carolyn 
announced  after  the  broadcast  that  they  were  not  going 
into  the  city  today,  and  couldn't  we  work  up  a  batch  of 
script  material  instead. 

They  stayed  at  home,  but  we  failed  to  get  any  work 
done  on  the  script  material.  The  first  load  of  clippings 
arrived  from  the  clipping  bureau  Chuck  had  subscribed 
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to,  and  everybody  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  reading 
them  to  everybody  else.  We  got  around  to  the  script 
late  that  night  and  I  had  to  spend  most  of  Saturday 
morning  assembling  it. 

There  was  no  question  of  it  now;  celebrity  had  defi- 
nitely come  to  us.  I  even  got  a  taste  of  it  myself,  and 
found  the  taste  a  bellyful. 

I  drove  into  the  city  one  afternoon  to  see  a  new 
French  movie  and  get  my  mind  off  radio,  and  I  drove 
off"  the  Henry  Hudson  Highway  straight  into  the  wait- 
ing arms  of  the  law. 

My  turn-off  was  at  Seventy-Ninth  Street,  where  you 
go  down  a  sort  of  ramp  and  then  around  a  traffic  circle. 
When  the  ramp  goes  into  the  circle  there  is  a  sign  in- 
structing you  to  make  a  full  stop  before  proceeding.  I 
must  have  been  thinking  of  something  else;  anyway,  it 
slipped  my  eye  and  I  went  past  it  without  so  much  as  a 
pause. 

At  the  underpass  there  was  a  motorcycle  policeman 
who  had  already  stopped  three  cars,  and  he  signaled  to 
me  that  mine  had  been  chosen  for  the  fourth.  He 
worked  over  the  other  three  fellows  one  at  a  time  (his 
own  good  time) ,  and  then  he  worked  over  me.  There  is 
no  point  in  reconstructing  the  discussion  shout  by  shout 
and  yessir  by  yessir,  but  the  upshot  of  it  for  me  was  a 
summons  to  the  next  morning's  session  of  the  uptown 
traffic  court. 

The  summons  said  for  me  to  be  there  at  nine  o'clock 
and,  even  with  the  incredible  amount  of  trouble  I  had 
finding  the  accursed  place,  I  was  there  early.  It  was  al- 
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most  noon  before  they  got  around  to  the  disposition  of 
my  case,  but  the  court  provided  entertainment  to  while 
away  the  dragging  hours.  The  bailiff's  diction  was  an 
oral  puzzle  and  the  presiding  magistrate  played  con- 
stantly to  the  galleries. 

He  seemed  to  be  a  nice  sort  of  character,  the  judge. 
His  jaw  was  lean,  his  hair  white,  his  humor  dry.  He 
gave  the  impression  that  he  was  cognizant  equally  of  the 
dignity  of  his  role  and  of  the  utter  boredom  of  it,  and 
that  he  had  acquired  over  the  long  years  the  technique 
of  livening  the  latter  without  damaging  the  former.  He 
was  simultaneously  the  star  comedian  and  the  director 
of  the  show. 

The  bailiff  looked  with  a  certain  weary  tolerance 
upon  the  rest  of  the  world,  including  the  judge,  and  it 
was  quite  apparent  that  while  he  was  forced  by  fate  to 
play  the  straight  man,  he  considered  himself  every  bit  as 
good  as  the  star:  his  Honor.  There  was  an  exquisite 
ennui  in  the  way  he  called  up  culprits  and  confronted 
them  with  their  particular  offenses  against  the  state, 
and  he  tried  to  temper  this  by  making  a  little  free  verse, 
whenever  possible,  from  the  facts  he  had  to  work  with: 

"Domma  Neeka 
Paddo  San' 
Fifty  mighlsa 
Nower  ron 
Thuh  Her- 
Ree  Hut 
Son  Ighway. 


Hahdaya  plead?" 
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At  the  end  of  this  chant,  the  current  Dominico  Pado- 
sani  would  approach  the  bench  and  choose  one  of  two 
alternative  pleas  to  the  charge  of  driving  at  fifty  miles 
an  hour  on  the  Henry  Hudson  Highway.  If  he  pleaded 
guilty  the  magistrate  would  say  "Twenty  dollars,"  as  if 
it  were  an  occupational  reflex  and  the  bailiff  would  slide 
into  the  next  verse  before  the  defendant  Dominico  had 
time  to  change  his  expression. 

Or  if  he  followed  custom  and  tradition  and  pleaded 
"guilty  with  an  explanation,"  the  judge  would  hurl  at 
him  a  look  of  loathing  and  weariness  and  the  stalls 
would  be  treated  to  another  Irvin  S.  Cobb  routine. 

Apparently  nobody  ever  pleaded  not  guilty. 

The  judge,  for  all  his  frowning  and  grimacing,  was  in 
a  kindly  mood  today  and  dispensed  wisdom  and  enter- 
tainment with  a  lavish  fatherly  hand.  Offenders  against 
the  speed  laws  were  invariably  asked  by  the  bench, 
"What  are  you — a  cab  driver?"  If  they  were  not,  they 
were  admonished  not  to  go  about  impersonating  cab 
drivers;  if  they  were,  they  were  told  that  they  could  not 
be  expected  to  know  the  traffic  laws,  and  then  they 
were  hit  in  the  face  with  a  hefty  fine. 

A  pushcart  peddler,  at  least  eighty  years  old,  came 
before  the  bench  on  a  charge  of  obstructing  traffic.  He 
stood  there  shaking  with  terror  while  his  Honor  deliv- 
ered himself  of  a  discourse  on  the  thoughtlessness  and 
incaution  of  youth,  most  of  which  went  completely 
over  his  head.  "If  you  won't  grow  up,"  the  judge  fin- 
ished, "I'll  have  to  teach  you  the  hard  way.  Throw 
everything  at  you  that  the  law  allows."  This  part  the 
old  man  understood,  and  he  began  a  nervous  babbling 
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under  his  breath.  "Two  dollars!"  roared  the  judge. 
"Sentence  suspended!" 

A  tired  and  faded  little  stenographer  stood  in  behalf 
of  her  employer,  a  corporation  president  who  had  a 
Red  Cross  meeting  to  attend  and  could  not  appear  in 
court  on  his  fourth  speeding  charge.  "That's  the  big 
business  executive,"  the  judge  commented.  "Hiding 
behind  the  skirts  of  a  pretty  woman."  The  girl  blushed 
in  furious  delight,  as  if  she  had  not  been  called  a  pretty 
woman  since  she  left  high  school. 

"Did  the  corporation  president  give  you  as  much  as 
sixty  dollars  to  pay  off  the  rap?"  He  had.  "Give  it  to 
the  clerk,"  said  the  judge.  As  she  made  her  way  timidly 
over  to  the  cage,  he  asked  the  name  of  the  book  under 
her  arm.  It  was  Devils,  Drugs  and  Doctors. 

"One  of  the  finest  books  ever  written,"  his  Honor 
told  her.  "It's  good  to  see  a  girl  improving  her  mind,"  he 
said,  "instead  of  getting  by  on  looks  alone."  The  poor 
girl  made  her  exit  on  a  large  pink  cloud. 

The  bailiff  suddenly  sang  out:  "Joseph  J.  Dobbs! 
Disregodda  traffic  siggna!  Hahdaya  plead?" 

I  made  my  way  to  the  bench.  "Guilty,"  I  said, 
"without  an  explanation."  The  judge's  eyes  warmed  to 
me  instantly. 

"Just  a  hundred  per  cent  guilty?"  he  said.  "All  your 
fault?  Is  that  it?" 

"That's  it,  your  Honor,"  I  told  him. 

"A  very  interesting  legal  stand,"  he  said.  "Guilty 
without  an  explanation."  The  bailiff  tapped  his  cards 
impatiently  against  his  fingertips.   "Dobbs,"  said  the 
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judge.  "Joseph  J.  Dobbs.  There's  a  Little  Joe  Dobbs  on 
the  radio.  Any  kin?" 

"I'm  his  father,  your  Honor,"  I  said.  "He's  not  on 
the  radio.  They  just  talk  about  him  on  the  radio." 

"How  did  you  plead?"  said  the  bailiff,  a  little  huffily. 

"Guilty,"  I  said. 

"Ten  dollars,"  said  his  Honor.  "You  know,  my  wife 
listens  to  that  program  every  morning.  Carolyn  and 
what?" 

"Carolyn  and  Betsy,  your  Honor.  "Who  do  I  give 
the  ten  dollars  to?" 

"Sentence  suspended,"  said  the  magistrate,  "because 
of  the  unique  nature  of  the  plea.  You  know,  I  can't  sit 
down  to  supper  without  having  to  listen  to  a  full  ac- 
count of  what  your  kids  are  doing.  Every  night.  Give 
your  license  to  the  little  guy  in  the  cage." 

"Francis  Hafferty!"  the  bailiff  roared.  "Pokken  inna 
restrictut  area!  Hahdaya plead?" 

I  made  my  way  over  to  the  clerk's  cage  and  the 
judge  leaned  over  toward  me.  "What  do  you  do  for  a 
living?"  he  asked. 

"Hahdaya  plead?"  the  bailiff  lashed  out  at  the  de- 
fendant Raff  erty. 

"I'm  a  writer,"  I  said.  "Detective  stories." 

"Guilty,"  said  Mr.  Rafferty  hopefully.  "Without  an 
explanation." 

"Fifteen  dollars,"  said  the  judge,  unimpressed  by  the 
plea.  "Next  time  it's  twenty-five.  I  think  I  read  a  couple 
of  books  of  yours.  Didn't  you  write  one  called  The 
Drop  Dead  Murder  Case?" 
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"William  B.  Jennings!"  said  the  bailiff.  "I  didn't  read 
the  book,  but  I  saw  the  movie.  Fifty  miles  an  hour  on 
the  Herry  Hutson  Ighway!  Hahdaya  plead,  Jennings?" 

"It's  a  nice  radio  program,"  said  the  judge.  I  stood 
aside  to  let  Mr.  Rafferty  pay  his  fifteen  dollars.  "You 
know  I'm  a  sucker  for  kids.  I  guess  everybody  is." 

"Guilty  with,"  said  Mr.  Jennings,  tossing  it  in 
quickly. 

"What's  the  name  of  this  program?"  said  the  bailiff. 

"Airing Our  Children"  I  said. 

"All  about  how  to  bring  up  kids,"  said  the  judge. 
"My  wife  listens  to  it  every  morning,  and  our  youngest 
kid  is  twenty-six." 

"I  think,"  said  the  bailiff,  "my  wife  has  spoke  about 


it." 


"Guilty,"  said  Mr.  Jennings,  somewhat  anxiously. 
"Guilty  with  an  explanation." 

"All  right,"  said  the  bailiff,  annoyed.  "All  right.  Just 
sit  down  in  the  front  row  there." 

"You  have  anything  to  do  with  the  program?"  the 
judge  asked.  I  was  trying  hard  to  sneak  away. 

"I  write  the  thing,  your  Honor,"  I  said. 

"Herman  Willis!"  said  the  bailiff.  "Passen  through  a 
stop  siggna!  Hahdaya  plead?" 

"Some  mighty  cute  stuff  in  it,"  said  the  judge. 
"Didn't  you  hear  the  bailiff?  He  says  how  do  you 
plead?"  ' 

"Guilty,  your  Honor,"  said  Mr.  Willis. 

"Ten  dollars,"  said  the  judge.  "Well,  best  of  luck, 
Mr.  Dobbs.  I'll  tell  my  wife  I  saw  you." 

"Thank  you,  your  Honor,"  I  said. 
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"Eleanor  Morenelli,"  said  the  bailiff.  "Drivun  the 
wrong  way  on  a  one-way  street.  Hahdaya  plead?" 

"It'll  be  nice,"  said  the  judge,  "for  me  to  get  a  word 
in  at  the  dinner  table.  All  the  kids  all  right?" 

I  paused  to  let  the  defendant  Morenelli  get  in  her 
plea,  which  was  guilty.  "Both  fine,  your  Honor,"  I  said. 
"Thanks  for  asking." 

"Well,  it's  nice  to  meet  you,"  he  said,  "and  I  hope  to 
see  you  again  sometime."  It  occurred  to  me  that  this 
was  a  prospect  that  had  its  drawbacks.  The  judge  turned 
his  attention  reluctantly  to  the  defendant. 

The  clerk,  who  had  been  holding  my  driver's  license 
all  this  time,  spoke  up  now.  "Could  I  have  your  auto- 
graph, Mr." — he  looked  down  at  the  license  for  the 
name— "Mr.  Dobbs?" 

I  wrote  my  name  for  him,  grabbed  the  license  and 
fled. 
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WAS  SITTING  IN  THE  LIVING  ROOM  ONE 

afternoon  studying  a  new  clock  that  had  appeared  over- 
night on  the  mantel,  a  queer-looking  lucite  thing  that 
seemed  to  have  no  works  in  it,  when  Carolyn  came  into 
the  room  with  a  rather  thoughtful  look  on  her  face. 

"I'm  getting  awfully  worried,"  she  said. 

"How's  that,  dear?"  I  asked  hopefully.  "What  are 
you  worried  about?" 

"I'm  worried  about  Little  Joe,"  she  said.  "He's  not 
eating  as  well  as  he  should." 

"It  hasn't  made  any  appreciable  difference  in  the  gro- 
cery bills,"  I  said,  for  whatever  encouragement  it  might 
afford  her. 

"He's  just  not  eating  any  lunch  at  all,"  she  said. 
"Breakfast  is  all  right,  because  he's  always  hungry  then, 
and  supper  he  does  fairly  well  with,  but  he  won't  eat 
lunch.  A  child  that  age  can't  live  on  two  meals  a  day. 
It'll  ruin  his  digestive  system." 

"What's  the  matter  with  him?"  I  asked.  "He's  always 
eaten  like  a  horse." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  she  said.  "First  I  thought  it  was 
because  the  baby  was  in  the  kitchen  at  the  same  time, 
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and  you  know  how  jealous  he  is  of  the  baby  even  now, 
and  how  he  hates  to  have  people  looking  at  him  when 
he's  eating  or  anything.  So  I  started  feeding  Willie  at 
a  different  time,  but  even  then  Joe  didn't  start  eating 
any  more  lunch." 

"Maybe  it  was  your  being  in  the  kitchen,"  I  said. 
"Did  you  think  of  that?" 

"Oh,  sure,"  she  said.  "He  always  does  better  when 
I'm  not  around,  I  guess  because  he  knows  he  can  get 
away  with  more  from  me  because  I'm  his  mother.  Well, 
I  stopped  being  in  the  kitchen  when  he  was  having 
lunch,  and  I'd  bring  the  baby  into  the  living  room  and 
feed  him  there  while  Joe  was  eating  in  the  kitchen.  I 
don't  know;  it  didn't  seem  to  make  any  difference." 

"Hell,"  I  said,  "by  now  he's  probably  found  out 
you're  anxious  for  him  to  eat.  He'll  never  eat  now." 

"That's  probably  the  whole  thing,"  she  said. 
"Heaven  knows  I've  tried  from  the  day  he  was  born 
not  to  let  him  know  anybody  cared  whether  he  ate  or 
not,  because  when  they  find  that  out  they  start  looking 
on  eating  as  a  duty  sort  of  thing.  That's  probably  just 
what's  happened." 

"Don't  any  of  the  books  tell  you  what  to  do?"  I  asked 
her.  "You  must  have  eight  dozen  of  them  by  now." 

"Well,"  she  said,  "I've  tried  everything  they  suggest 
in  the  books,  and  just  none  of  them  seems  to  work.  I've 
tried  everything  I  could  possibly  think  of,  and  every- 
thing that  Betsy  could  think  of,  and  we're  just  getting 
nowhere  at  all.  He  simply  refuses  to  eat  his  lunch,  and 
that's  all  there  is  to  it." 

"What  about  the  one,"  I  suggested,  "that  starts  out 
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with  cows'  milk  is  for  calves,  mother's  milk  is  for 
babies?  He  sounds  like  a  practical,  realistic  chap." 

"Dr.  Bartlett,"  she  said.  "Him.  He  says  a  normal 
healthy  child  can  go  for  three  days  without  eating  a 
morsel.  And  right  at  this  point  I  don't  think  it's  very 
funny." 

"I  like  it,"  I  said.  "That's  one  of  Bartlett's  best  quota- 
tions, yak  yak.  The  only  thing  I  see  to  do  is  to  send  in  a 
question  to  " 'Airing  Our  Children" 

"And  I  don't  think  that's  very  funny  either,"  she 
said. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "the  problem  sounds  simple,  so  it 
should  have  a  simple  solution." 

"It's  not  simple  to  me,"  she  sighed.  "It's  a  big  prob- 
lem, sweet.  If  I  didn't  have  all  these  other  things  to  do  I 
could  give  it  all  the  time  and  patience  it  needs.  I  feel 
awful  badly  about  it." 

"Don't  worry  so  about  it,"  I  told  her.  "Look.  The 
whole  thing  boils  down  to  this.  You've  let  the  guy  find 
out  that  his  eating  is  more  important  to  you  than  it  is  to 
him.  Right?" 

"Well,"  she  said,  "not  in  those  very  words,  but  I 
guess  it's  the  general  idea." 

"All  right,"  I  said,  "now  all  you  have  to  do  is  disen- 
chant him.  Make  it  more  important  to  him  again." 

"That's  very,  very  simple,"  she  said.  "Who's  going  to 
do  the  disenchanting,  or  does  that  make  it  more 
complicated?" 

"Hell,"  I  said,  "I'll  disenchant  him."  I  had  no  idea 
how  I  was  going  to  go  about  it,  but  I  gave  it  a  lot  of 
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thought  for  the  rest  of  the  day  and  then  I  decided  on  a 
plunge  that  was  almost  blind. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast,  which  I  ate  alone  as 
usual,  I  gave  Alberta  the  initial  instructions. 

"When  the  little  guy  comes  mooching  around  this 
morning,"  I  told  her,  "pay  him  no  mind.  If  he  wants 
milk  or  orange  juice  or  anything  like  that,  don't  give  it 
to  him.  Not  so  much  as  a  piece  of  zwieback  between 
now  and  lunch." 

"Man,  are  you  crazy?"  she  demanded.  "That's  all 
the  poor  child  has  from  breakfast  to  supper,  milk  or 
juice  and  a  little  piece  of  zwieback  every  now  and  then. 
And  you  telling  me  not  even  to  give  him  that!  You  out 
of  your  mind?" 

"Just  don't  argue  about  it,"  I  said.  "Don't  give  him  a 
sip  or  a  crumb.  If  he  tears  the  place  apart,  you  still  don't 
give  it  to  him.  You  got  that?  Then  do  it!" 

"That's  the  craziest  thing  I  ever  heard  of!"  she 
offered. 

"Just  do  it,"  I  said  with  infinite  patience,  "and  don't 
talk  about  it!" 

She  was  even  more  aghast  when  I  came  in  with  the 
follow-up  a  little  before  lunch. 

"What's  he  having  for  lunch?"  I  asked  her. 

"He's  not  having  anything  for  lunch,"  she  said. 
"That's  what  he's  having.  If  you  want  to  know  what 
he's  looking  at  for  lunch,  he's  looking  at  some  peas,  and 
some  mashed  potatoes,  and  some  meat." 

"Make  it  light,"  I  said.  "Three  peas,  maybe  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  potatoes — " 
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"He  likes  potatoes/'  she  said.  "Sometimes  that's  all 
he'll  eat." 

"In  that  case,"  I  decided,  "you'd  beter  make  it  a  third 
of  a  teaspoonful.  And  the  meat  ought  to  be  about  the 
size  of  the  end  of  your  little  finger.  And  no  milk  until 
the  last." 

Her  comment  was  considered  and  profound.  "Sixty- 
two  years  old,"  she  said,  "and  I've  been  cooking  for 
people  since  I  was  eighteen.  And  I  have  never  worked 
in  such  a  crazy  household  as  this  one.  Everybody  is  out 
of  their  mind!" 

"Just  follow  the  instructions,"  I  said,  "and  don't 
stand  there  gassing  about  it  so  much.  Just  do  it." 

She  placed  the  tiny  portions  in  the  dish  while  I  stood 
by  to  see  that  she  was  not  lavish  with  them.  Carolyn 
came  in  as  she  was  laying  the  dish  on  the  little  table  in 
the  corner.  Her  eyebrows  shot  up  when  she  saw  the 
doll-sized  rations. 

"Take  off,"  I  told  her.  "Back  to  the  living  room." 
She  shrugged  as  if  to  absolve  herself  of  the  consequences 
and  turned  back.  I  turned  to  Alberta.  "Might  as  well 
start  the  show,"  I  told  her,  and  she  went  to  the  back 
door  and  screeched  his  name  into  the  yard. 

Joe  strode  into  the  room  with  an  air  of  great  disdain, 
went  over  to  the  icebox  and  opened  the  door  of  it,  for 
which  Alberta  gave  him  a  well-timed  slap  on  the  hand. 
"Let's  get  your  bib  on,"  she  said. 

"Nuh  bee,"  he  announced,  while  she  was  tying  it 
on.  He  glared  at  me  as  he  passed  me  on  his  way  to  the 
table.  "Go,  dahya,"  he  said  curtly. 

"I'm  not  bothering  you,"  I  said.  "I  have  things  to  do 
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in  the  kitchen.  And  it's  my  kitchen  as  much  as  it  is 
yours.  You  mind  your  business  and  I'll  mind  mine."  I 
pretended  to  look  for  tools  in  the  drawer  next  to  the 
sink. 

"Go,  dahya,"  he  said  again  as  he  sat  down.  "Go." 

"All  right,"  I  said.  "I'm  going."  I  made  my  way 
slowly  out  of  the  room,  dawdling  long  enough  to  catch 
the  expression  of  offended  puzzlement  with  which  he 
greeted  his  meager  plate.  He  had  begun  an  argument 
with  Alberta  about  the  milk  by  the  time  I  got  to  the 
door,  but  he  seemed  to  be  getting  nowhere. 

The  next  I  saw  of  him,  Alberta  was  taking  him  up- 
stairs. His  outrage  was  just  beginning  to  surface,  and  I 
heard  him  bellowing  with  rage  as  his  door  upstairs 
closed  behind  him. 

"Poor  little  thing."  Alberta  mourned  when  she  came 
back  down,  "he  ate  the  potatoes  and  two  of  the  peas  and 
all  of  the  meat.  He  must  have  been  awfully  hungry.  He 
usually  won't  touch  the  meat." 

"He  couldn't  have  been  too  hungry,"  I  pointed  out, 
"if  he  left  one  of  the  peas  on  his  plate." 

"That  poor  little  boy,"  she  said.  "Take  him  to  bed  in 
the  afternoon  with  hardly  a  mouthful  of  food  to  his 
stomach." 

"Don't  come  crying  on  my  shoulder,"  I  said.  "He  ate 
more  than  he  did  yesterday." 

"That  child's  hungry!"  she  shouted. 

"I  hope  so,"  I  said.  "That's  the  whole  idea.  Now  for 
supper.  Figure  out  what  he  usually  eats,  and  give  him 
exactly  half  as  much.  You  got  that?" 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  she  roared.  "You  try- 
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ing  to  kill  that  poor  little  boy  just  to  give  him  an 
appetite?" 

"And  if  he  asks  for  seconds,"  I  said,  unperturbed, 
"give  him  seconds.  But  make  them  small  seconds.  If  he 
doesn't  ask,  give  him  nothing." 

"That's  better,"  she  said.  "That  makes  a  little  more 


sense." 


Little  Joe  spent  his  naptime  in  tears  and  grumbling. 
He  came  downstairs  afterward,  petulant  and  cranky, 
and  when  he  approached  his  table  for  supper  there  was 
an  unmistakable  grimness  in  his  face. 

He  came  out  some  time  later,  stuffed  and  smiling,  to 
ask  for  his  after-supper  phonograph  recital.  I  put  some 
square-dance  recordings  on  the  turntable  and  left  him 
standing  on  a  chair  in  front  of  it,  leaning  with  his  elbows 
on  the  machine  and  contentedly  watching  the  workings 
of  it. 

"Well,"  I  asked  Alberta,  who  was  humming  in  the 
kitchen,  "how  did  it  go?  Any  calls  for  seconds?" 

"Seconds,"  she  reported,  "thirds,  fourths,  and  on  the 
potatoes,  fifths.  And  a  jar  of  stewed  prunes  besides." 

"Half  portions  for  breakfast  tomorrow,"  I  said,  "and 
keep  setting  a  skimpy  table  until  he's  eating  like  a  horse. 
Three  times  a  day,  a  horse." 

"Half  rations,"  she  agreed,  "with  all  the  seconds  he 


wants." 


Carolyn  was  flabbergasted,  I  was  pleased  to  notice. 
Betsy  was  sure  I  had  found  it  all  in  a  book  somewhere. 
"Just  simple  brutality,"  I  said.  "It  never  fails." 
"Well,  you  make  a  wonderful  mother,"  Carolyn  said. 
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"Sure,"  I  agreed.  "When  I  get  a  little  better  I'm  going 
on  the  radio." 

"I  can  think,"  said  Betsy,  without  rancor,  "of  an- 
other place  you  can  go." 

"Do  you  suppose,"  Carolyn  said,  "you  could  use 
your  negative  approach  on  him  to  keep  him  from  wak- 
ing me  every  morning  at  six  o'clock?" 

"Sure,"  I  told  her,  and  I  went  to  work  on  the 
problem. 

On  the  next  opportune  occasion  I  pointed  out  to  him 
that  every  door  upstairs,  except  his  and  mine,  had  a 
hook  on  it.  (I  neglected  to  tell  him  that  the  hooks  were 
there  specifically  to  keep  him  out.)  It  was  a  pity  that  he 
should  have  to  go  without  a  hook,  I  told  him,  and  he 
agreed.  I  finally  managed,  purely  as  a  personal  favor,  to 
sneak  the  hook  off  the  bathroom  door  and  put  it  on  his. 

"Remember,  though,"  I  warned  him,  "if  you  kick  up 
a  lot  of  racket  in  there,  we'll  have  to  take  it  back." 

It  worked  for  about  a  day.  After  that,  he  decided  that 
it  was  nice  to  have  a  hook  there,  but  it  was  to  be  purely 
ornamental.  We  were  not  to  take  it  down,  but  we  were 
not  to  hook  it  on  him. 

"Don't  take  it  hard,  dear,"  said  Carolyn,  for  some 
reason  pleased  about  the  whole  thing.  "Another  hook 
for  the  bathroom  door  will  only  cost  a  nickel." 
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WAS  FEELING  A  LITTLE  PEEVISH  TO  BEGIN 

with,  I  suppose.  Carolyn  had  been  out  every  evening 
since  the  first  of  the  week,  and  so  had  the  others,  and 
they  had  been  groggy  in  the  morning  and  cranky  in  the 
afternoon,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  all  three  of  them 
were  paying  more  attention  to  their  success  than  to 
their  work. 

I  was  in  my  chair  after  supper,  brooding  about  all 
this,  when  Carolyn  came  downstairs.  She  entered  the 
living  room  the  way  people  do  when  they  want  to  show 
you  that  they  are  in  a  hurry  without  telling  you  right 
out.  She  was  wearing  a  long  evening  dress  and  she  had 
a  flower  or  something  in  her  hair. 

"Joe,  dear,"  she  said,  "would  you  do  an  awfully  big 
favor  forme?" 

"Depends,"  I  said,  not  giving  way  to  any  special  en- 
thusiasm. "What's  the  favor?" 

"Just  this  once,"  she  said. 

"Just  this  once  what?"  I  asked  her. 

"Would  you  make  the  baby's  formula?"  she  said. 

"Of  course  not,"  I  told  her,  and  I  went  back  to  my 
reading. 

"Joe  Dobbs,"  she  exclaimed  somewhat  petulantly, 
"you  can  be  awfully  nasty!  This  is  very  important!" 
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"That's  two  things  you  have  to  demonstrate,"  I  said, 
without  looking  up.  "I  refuse  to  concede  either  of 
them." 

"Joe,"  she  said,  calming  down  with  an  effort,  "please. 
I  have  to  go  into  the  city,  and  I'm  fifteen  minutes  late 
starting  already,  and  it'll  take  half  an  hour  or  forty-five 
minutes  to  make  the  formula." 

"All  right,"  I  said.  "Make  it  when  you  get  back." 

"I'll  be  awfully  tired  when  I  get  in,"  she  said.  "It'll 
be  past  midnight  and  I'll  get  practically  no  sleep  and  you 
know  how  I  am  on  the  broadcast  the  next  morning 
when  I've  had  no  sleep." 

"The  solution  is  simple,"  I  said.  "Don't  go.  Do  the 
formula  and  get  to  bed  early.  Feel  like  a  million  dollars 
in  the  morning." 

"I  have  to  go  in,"  she  said,  drawing  the  words  out 
slowly  like  a  mother  straining  to  be  patient  with  a  child. 
"Betsy  and  I  both.  It's  business,  and  you  don't  just  de- 
cide all  of  a  sudden  you  don't  want  to  go  when  it's 
business." 

"What's  business?"  I  wanted  to  know.  "You're  in  the 
broadcasting  business,  and  you  work  mornings.  With- 
out any  flower  in  your  hair." 

"Nobody  can  talk  to  you,"  she  said.  "You're 
impossible." 

"All  right,  talk,"  I  said.  "What  kind  of  work  do  you 
do  with  a  flower  in  your  hair?" 

"You  go  to  the  theater  and  supper  with  your  sponsor 
and  the  salespeople  who're  in  town  from  the  Chicago 
office,  that's  what  you  do!" 

"Why?"  I  asked. 
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"Because  you  have  to,"  she  said. 

"It  ain't  in  the  contract,"  I  reminded  her.  "At  least 


not  in  mine." 


"Please,  Joe,"  she  said.  "Let's  not  argue.  Will  you  do 
the  formula?" 

"No,  ma'am,"  I  said.  "I  will  not  do  the  formula." 

"And  why  not?"  She  was  a  little  icy. 

"It's  not  my  line  of  work,"  I  said. 

"Oh,  my  Lord!"  she  said.  "I  do  it  every  other  night 
of  the  year,  and  there's  no  reason  why  you  can't. 
There's  nothing  to  it!" 

"Get  Alberta  to  do  it,"  I  said,  tired  of  arguing.  "She's 
the  cook.  Formula's  food,  isn't  it?" 

"Alberta's  been  working  all  day,"  she  said. 

"So  have  I,"  I  said. 

There  must  have  been  five  more  minutes  of  discus- 
sion, after  which  I  gave  in  against  my  better  judgment. 
She  ran  through  the  directions  for  making  the  stuff  at 
least  twice,  and  then  she  roared  up  the  hill  to  pick  up 
Betsy. 

All  the  bottles,  tops,  funnels,  egg  beaters  and  such  like 
equipment  were  to  be  boiled  for  ten  minutes,  as  I  re- 
member it.  The  nipples  were  to  be  boiled  for  three  min- 
utes and  then  removed  immediately  from  the  hot  water 
lest  they  should  melt.  The  water  for  the  formula  was 
to  be  boiled  and  then  cooled  to  room  temperature  be- 
fore being  mixed  with  the  powder.  One  spoonful  of 
powder,  level,  to  one  ounce  of  water. 

It  seemed  awfully  complicated,  but  I  supposed  there 
was  some  good  reason  behind  it.  I  got  all  the  parapher- 
nalia together  in  a  big  pot,  poured  water  in  on  it,  lit 
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the  gas  under  the  pot  and  sat  there  watching  it  until  the 
water  came  to  a  boil.  Then  I  set  the  timer  on  the  stove 
for  seven  minutes  and  went  away.  When  the  bell  rang, 
I  tossed  the  necessary  nipples  into  a  smaller  pot  of 
water  and  put  them  on  the  fire.  I  set  the  timer  again,  and 
three  minutes  later  I  was  ready  to  make  mother's  milk 
out  of  a  drugstore  powder. 

I  felt  that  it  was  about  time,  too,  since  the  first  ten 
minutes'  work  had  taken  up  a  good  deal  more  than  half 
an  hour. 

I  looked  about  for  the  water  I  was  supposed  to  mix 
the  powder  in,  and  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  I 
had  never  boiled  any  such  water.  It  was  nothing  to  lose 
one's  temper  over,  though,  so  I  fetched  out  another  pot, 
filled  it  with  water  and  put  it  on  the  stove.  I  lit  the  gas 
and  sat  down  to  wait  again. 

Just  to  make  sure  I  had  not  missed  anything  else,  I 
made  a  check.  Sure  enough,  I  had  forgotten  to  sterilize 
the  graduate  in  which  the  mess  was  to  be  mixed.  I  at- 
tended to  this  and  set  the  timer  again  for  ten  minutes. 

I  poured  the  scalding  water  out  of  the  bottles,  burn- 
ing myself  only  slightly,  and  set  them  up  on  the  coun- 
ter by  the  sink.  When  all  was  ready,  I  took  the  water 
from  the  stove  and  carefully  poured  thirteen  ounces  of 
it  into  the  graduate  for  the  first  batch.  Then  I  remem- 
bered that  Carolyn  had  said  something  about  cooling 
the  water  to  room  temperature. 

I  set  the  graduate  wearily  in  the  sink  and  turned  on 
the  cold  water  to  flow  around  it.  After  it  had  run  for 
several  minutes  I  turned  it  off  to  test  the  temperature  of 
the  water.  I  had  intended  to  do  this  by  sticking  my  fin- 
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ger  into  it,  but  it  came  upon  me  that  this  was  probably 
against  the  rules,  considering  all  that  damned  sterilizing 
I  had  been  doing,  so  I  took  my  finger  away  before  it  hit 
the  water.  I  turned  the  cold  water  off,  let  the  sink  drain 
and  tested  the  side  of  the  graduate  with  my  hand.  It  was 
still  considerably  warm. 

The  only  thing  to  do,  apparently,  was  to  run  some 
more  cold  water.  That  is  what  I  did. 

The  water  around  the  graduate  was  about  three 
inches  high  when  I  bent  down  to  look  for  the  powder 
in  the  cabinet  beside  the  sink.  When  I  came  up  with  the 
powder,  it  was  at  least  four  and  a  half  inches  high.  And 
while  I  stood  there  looking,  the  graduate  lifted  itself 
gracefully  in  the  water  and  capsized. 

It  was  the  dirtiest  trick  I  had  ever  seen  done  by  what 
Mr.  Bryan  used  to  call  Matter  Mute  and  Inanimate.  It 
was  the  sort  of  thing  you  might  expect  of  a  person,  a 
creature  with  a  soul. 

I  filled  it  up  again  and  set  it  on  the  gas  flame  to  steri- 
lize. I  put  on  another  pot  of  water  for  the  formula,  then 
I  sat  down  for  another  siege  of  waiting.  It  was  at  least 
ten-thirty  when  I  put  the  last  bottle  into  the  refrigerr 
ator,  washed  the  funnel  and  the  graduate,  and  left  the 
rest  of  the  mess  for  the  women  to  clean  up  in  the 
morning. 

I  went  into  the  living  room  and  sat  down  to  brood 
awhile. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  getting  an  awful  lot  of  the 
dirty.  Things  were  approaching  a  point  where  I  would 
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be  the  only  person  around  the  place  with  enough  leisure 
time  to  do  all  the  work. 

Everybody  in  the  act,  it  seemed,  had  a  hell  of  a  lot  of 
other  things  to  do — everybody  but  me.  I  had  to  break 
Little  Joe  of  his  bad  eating  habits.  I  had  to  keep  the  chil- 
dren quiet  in  the  morning  while  the  broadcast  was  going 
on.  I  had  to  serve  as  sitter  for  my  children  or  the  Bart- 
lets'  when  either  mother  was  Tired  or  Busy.  I  had  to 
answer  the  telephone,  which  was  never  for  me,  when 
Miss  Widgett  decided  to  go  strolling  in  the  woods.  I 
had  to  shop  for  the  groceries  at  least  half  the  time.  I 
even  had  to  go  interviewing  celebrities  for  the  program 
when  Chuck  was  not  so  inclined.  I  had  to  do  anything 
and  everything  that  failed  to  fit  into  someone  else's 
schedule. 

Worst  of  all,  I  was  beginning  to  be  father  and  mother 
both  to  the  radio  script. 

As  the  thing  was  supposed  to  work  out  when  I  was 
first  dragged  into  it,  the  girls  were  to  get  all  the  mate- 
rial together  and  I  was  to  whip  it  into  shape  for  the 
broadcast.  I  was  to  be  a  rewrite  man  and  nothing  more. 

Now  it  was  developing  that  I  was  an  author,  which  in 
radio  seems  to  mean  a  little  man  who  sits  in  a  cave  on 
Sutton  Place  assembling  one  soap  opera  after  another  all 
day  long,  and  they  were  stars.  They  were  Ina  and  Tal- 
lulah,  and  I  was  the  factory  that  turned  out  their 
Material. 

Day  by  day,  it  seemed  to  me,  they  were  becoming 
more  offhand  in  their  presentation  to  me  of  the  mate- 
rial for  the  script.  They  were  acquiring  by  degrees  the 
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attitude  that  the  script  was  my  project,  the  broadcast 
theirs,  and  each  to  his  own  responsibility.  My  job  be- 
came easier  and  easier  for  them  and  harder  and  harder 
for  me. 

I  began  to  feel  a  little  like  the  girl  in  the  fairy  tale 
who  had  to  spin  a  roomful  of  straw  every  day  into  gold. 
Not  only  did  I  have  no  Rumpelstiltskin,  but  I  was  run- 
ning damned  short  of  straw. 

They  began  to  think,  as  executives  will,  in  Ideas. 
They  tossed  an  idea  to  me,  sloughing  off  the  details  in 
it  with  an  impatient  wave  of  the  arm.  They  tired  of  dis- 
cussions before  they  had  finished  them,  and  I  began  to 
find  that  a  lot  of  my  notes  consisted  of  "and  so  forth 
and  so  on"  or  "oh,  you  can  take  it  on  from  there."  On 
the  occasions  when  I  demanded  clarification  of  these 
etceteral  abbreviations,  they  tended  to  become  a  little 
exasperated. 

In  time,  I  felt,  their  contribution  to  the  script  would 
consist  exclusively  of  one-word  cues  for  me  to  work  up 
into  full-blown  ideas  in  my  own  head.  This  did  not  im- 
press me  as  a  singularly  feasible  prospect,  since  I  am  not, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  an  expert  on  the  care  and  raising  of 
children. 

After  they  had  handed  out  to  me  the  day's  ration  of 
underdone  ideas  and  etceterations,  and  after  I  had  fin- 
ished torturing  these  into  a  semblance  of  a  script,  there 
was  still  the  matter  of  tendering  the  product  to  them 
for  their  perusal  and  approval. 

There  was  considerably  more  of  the  former  than 
there  was  of  the  latter. 
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They  began  with  timid  little  suggestions  that  this  or 
that  line  of  dialogue  might  not  be  just  exactly  right 
(yet)  and  how  would  it  sound  if  we  said  this  instead  of 
what  you  have  there.  Then,  as  they  acquired  confidence 
as  performers,  they  also  assumed  it  as  writers,  and  there 
came  broader  and  blunter  suggestions  that  this  or  that 
portion  of  the  script  was  rather  sloppily  done.  In  no 
time  at  all,  both  of  them  were  telling  me  that  any  sen- 
tence in  the  whole  business  was  simply  no  good  at  all, 
because  People  just  don't  talk  like  that. 

I  do  not  set  myself  up  as  a  master  of  dialogue  writing, 
but  I  know  as  much  about  how  people  talk  as  either  of 
them,  having  listened  to  it  with  a  trained  ear,  and  I  have 
made  my  living  at  writing  since  I  was  twenty-one.  My 
wife  cannot  even  talk  the  way  People  do,  and  neither 
she  nor  Betsy  can  ever  spell  worth  a  damn.  I  told  them 
this  at  one  point,  but  they  only  said  that  I  was  being 
childish. 

At  another  point  I  told  them  that  they  could  both  go 
to  hell  and  write  their  own  script.  They  were  consider- 
ably startled  by  this,  since  I  was  usually  a  quiet-spoken 
person,  and  they  were  a  little  more  reasonable  after  that, 
but  not  for  long. 

I  was  by  this  time  pretty  well  along  the  way  with  a 
slow  burn,  and  it  was  accelerated  when  Chuck  began  to 
toss  an  occasional  letter  on  my  desk  with  the  request 
that  I  answer  it  because  he  had  a  lot  of  other  stuff 
to  do. 

What  he  had  to  do  was  something  I  never  figured  out. 
It  was  certainly  not  a  two-man  job,  managing  three  peo- 
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pie  in  a  radio  show,  buying  books  for  reference,  clip- 
ping scripts  for  pamphlet  material,  interviewing  dizzy 
women  when  he  could  not  ease  the  job  off  on  me. 

But  they  were  busy,  all  three  of  them,  and  when  they 
were  not  busy  they  were  tired.  As  a  consequence,  I 
began  to  see  less  and  less  of  all  of  them,  and  this  was 
the  thing  that  worried  me  most.  They  were  the  three 
persons  nearest  to  me  of  all  the  people  in  the  world,  and 
they  were  getting  farther  and  farther  away. 

I  tried  to  talk  to  Carolyn  about  this  a  couple  of  nights 
after  the  party  she  went  to  with  the  Lydecker  crowd, 
but  I  got  nowhere. 

"Do  we  have  to  talk  about  it  tonight?"  she  asked 
wearily.  "I'm  so  tired  I'm  ready  to  drop.  All  I  want  to 
do  is  go  to  bed  and  sleep  three  days." 

"All  right,"  I  said,  and  I  started  to  leave  the  room. 

"Oh,  Joe,"  she  called  after  me.  "You  could  do  me  an 
awfully  big  favor  if  you  would." 

"What?"  I  asked,  with  little  enthusiasm. 

"I'm  just  so  pooped,"  she  said,  "I  can't  face  making 
the  formula  tonight.  Would  you  be  an  old — ?" 

I  missed  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  I  slammed  the  door 
so  hard  behind  me  that  I  could  hear  something  snap  in- 
side the  lock,  and  went  for  a  walk. 
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WALKED  UP  THE  HILL   SLOWLY,    GIVING 

myself  a  lot  of  time  to  cool  off ,  and  let  myself  in  at  the 
Bartlets'  kitchen  door. 

It  was  a  splendid,  dazzling  kitchen,  I  noticed.  It  bore 
no  resemblance  to  what  it  had  been  in  my  grandmoth- 
er's day,  or  even  to  what  it  had  been  three  or  four  weeks 
ago.  The  old  sink  and  the  thick  wooden  work  counter 
had  been  replaced  by  a  shiny  white-porcelain  display, 
with  sinks  and  cabinets  and  spray  nozzles  and  the  other 
sort  of  stuff  you  see  in  the  windows  of  high-class  hard- 
ware stores.  There  were  new  tables  and  chairs  and  flour 
tins  and  breadboxes,  all  white  and  shiny  and  smart,  and 
a  number  of  new  edifices  that  looked  like  deep-freeze 
lockers. 

In  one  corner  stood  what  I  took  to  be  a  mechanical 
dishwasher.  It  was  making  horrible  gurgling  and  clank- 
ing sounds,  as  if  it  were  just  before  exploding  or  run- 
ning amuck  or  collapsing.  In  front  of  it,  oblivious  to  the 
clatter,  Betsy  sat  on  a  high  stool,  weeping  softly  and 
dabbing  at  her  face  with  the  hem  of  her  apron. 

"What  the  hell  is  going  on?"  I  asked  her,  going  over 
to  take  her  chin  in  my  hand  and  study  her  face.  "Can't 
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control  your  happiness?  Got  hay  fever?  What's  the 
matter?" 

There  was  no  answer.  She  averted  her  eyes  and  I 
gave  her  chin  back  to  her  and  wandered  about  the 
kitchen  waiting  for  her  to  get  control  of  herself. 

"None  of  your  business,"  she  said  after  a  long  time. 

"All  right,"  I  said,  wandering  about  some  more. 
"What  the  hell  is  this  thing — an  atomic  cigarette 
lighter?"  It  was  a  big  porcelain  box  containing  nothing 
but  a  small  gas  flame  in  the  center  of  its  innards. 

"It's  a  garbage  disposal  unit,"  she  said,  blowing  her 
nose  violently. 

"Dusenberry's  garbage  truck  is  a  better  one,"  I  said. 
"You  don't  like  Dusenberry  any  more?  He  smell  bad 
or  something?" 

She  laughed  and  sniffled  at  the  same  time,  which  is 
always  a  rather  tricky  routine.  "This  is  cheaper  and 
cleaner,"  she  said.  "You  toss  the  garbage  in  in  a  paper 
bag  and  it  burns  down  to  a  fine  ash,  like  a  cigarette  ash. 
You  only  have  to  clean  the  ashes  out  every  six  months. 
That  little  drawer  down  there." 

"Gadgets,"  I  said  scornfully.  "What  does  it  do  to  tin 
cans?" 

"You  have  to  have  them  taken  away,"  she  admitted. 
"It  won't  burn  cans  or  bottles." 

"Who  takes  them  away?"  I  demanded.  "Dusen- 
berry?" 

"I  suppose  so,"  she  said,  laughing  again.  "Smart 
aleck." 

"Best  garbage  disposal  ever  invented  was  a  growing 
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hog,"  I  said.  "Which  reminds  me — where's  your 
husband?" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said,  clouding  up  again. 

"What  do  you  mean,  you  don't  know?"  I  said,  "You 
always  know." 

"I  don't  know,"  she  repeated.  "He  said  he  was  going 
to  get  drunk  or  pick  a  fight  with  somebody  or  re-enlist 
in  the  Army,  and  he  slammed  the  door  and  went  out. 
And  I  don't  care." 

"Why?" 

"Why  what?"  she  said,  turning  her  face  away  from 
me. 

"Why  was  he  going  to  get  drunk  or  join  the  Army?" 
I  said.  "And  don't  start  bawling." 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said.  "It's  none  of  your  business." 

"That's  fine  talk,"  I  said,  "coming  from  my  own  flesh 
and  blood.  All  right;  suffer  by  yourself.  I  don't  care." 

"You  probably  want  some  coffee,"  she  said,  to 
change  the  subject. 

"Sure,"  I  said.  "Why  else  do  I  ever  come  up  here?" 
She  began  fussing  about  the  stove,  which  was  also  new, 
I  noted. 

"Where  the  hell  did  all  this  stuff  come  from?"  I 
asked  her.  "Your  grandmother  would  turn  over  in  her 
grave  if  she  could  see  her  poor  kitchen." 

"Lewis  and  Conger,"  she  said,  with  most  of  the  sniffle 
gone  again.  "What's  wrong  with  it?" 

"Nothing,"  I  said,  "if  you  don't  like  an  honest-to- 
God  kitchen.  You  must  have  bought  the  place  out." 

"Well,"  she  said  hesitantly,  "almost."  She  looked 
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through  a  porcelain  drawer  and  came  up  with  a  yellow 
paper,  which  she  handed  to  me  with  a  sheepish  look.  It 
was  a  sales  slip  from  Lewis  and  Conger,  and  I  ran  my 
eye  down  it: 

i  kitchen  unit  $269.00 

1  4-ft.  bar  189.50 

1  wrought-iron  diriing  set,  8  pes.  295.00 

1          "           "     chaise,  dbl.  185.00 

1         "           "         "        sgl.  110.00 

1  shaded  hammock  39-5° 

1  electric  ironer  219.50 

1  garbage  disposal  unit  122.95 

1  automatic  dishwasher  244.50 

1  washing  machine  259.50 

"Good  Lord,"  I  gasped.  "That's  a  hell  of  a  lot  of 
money." 

"Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  dollars," 
she  said.  "And  ninety-five  cents — and  no  sales  tax." 

"You  bought  all  this  stuff  in  one  day?"  I  asked. 

"That's  not  all,"  she  said.  "I  bought  the  deep  freeze 
and  the  new  lawnmower  in  the  village.  It's  three  whole 
weeks'  pay." 

"Yeah,"  I  said.  "What's  a  wrought-iron  dining  set 
and  chaise  soogle  and  dooble?" 

"For  the  lawn,"  she  said. 

"Is  that  why  Chuck's  going  to  join  the  Foreign  Le- 
gion?" I  asked  her.  "All  this  stuff  you  bought?" 

"Of  course  not,"  she  snapped.  "He  helped  me  pick  it 
out  himself.  Why  should  he  get  mad?  It's  my  money 
I'm  spending." 
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"You're  spending  it  mighty  fast,  poopchen,"  I  said. 
"Aren't  you  saving  anything?  Isn't  Chuck  saving 
anything?" 

"Joe  dear,"  she  said,  "will  you  quit  worrying  about 
it?  We're  both  going  to  save;  don't  be  silly.  I  just 
wanted  to  get  these  few  things,  and  Chuck's  getting  a 
new  car;  then  we  can  save.  We  can  save  a  lot." 

"We'll  see,"  I  said,  feeling  none  too  good  about  it. 
"Where's  your  coffee?" 

She  poured  it  into  the  cup,  added  cream  and  sugar, 
and  slid  it  across  the  kitchen  table.  She  poured  her  own 
and  we  sat  there  drinking  it  slowly  and  in  silence.  There 
was  the  sound  of  an  automobile  approaching  far  down 
the  hill,  and  her  face  strained  and  then  fell  again  when 
it  came  near  enough  to  be  heard  distinctly.  It  took  the 
steep  grade  smoothly  and  went  on  up  the  road. 

"Why  don't  you  come  clean?"  I  asked  her.  "What 
are  you  two  fighting  about?" 

"Oh,  it's  silly,"  she  said.  "It's  too  silly  to  talk  about." 

"If  it's  not  too  silly  to  argue  about,"  I  persisted,  "it's 
not  too  silly  to  talk  about.  What  is  it?" 

She  was  still  reluctant,  but  she  got  it  out.  "He's  jeal- 
ous," she  said.  "Of  Mr.  Lydecker." 

"Why  should  anyone  be  jealous  of  Mr.  Lydecker?" 
I  asked  her. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  sighing,  "you  know  how  Mr.  Ly- 
decker is.  He  wants  us  to  have  lunch  with  him  every 
time  we're  in  town,  which  we  don't,  and  he's  always 
asking  us  to  parties  for  out-of-town  sales  staffs  and 
things  like  that." 

"Hell,"  I  said,  "he  asks  Carolyn  too.  That's  nothing 
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to  worry  about.  He's  not  smooth  enough  for  seduction 
or  rough  enough  for  rape.  He's  just  an  ineffective  lit- 
tle man." 

"Of  course  he  is,"  she  agreed.  "But  he's  always  play- 
ing up  to  me,  and  Chuck  notices  it  even  when  I  don't 
notice  it.  Today  he  sent  a  box  of  candy,  which  is  harm- 
less enough,  heaven  knows." 

"What  did  you  do  with  the  candy?"  I  asked. 

"I  didn't  do  anything,"  she  said.  "It's  still  on  the  table 
in  the  living  room." 

"Give  it  to  the  kids,"  I  recommended.  "To  the  maid. 
Throw  it  away.  But  throw  it  when  Chuck  can  see  you 
throw  it." 

"Now,"  she  said,  "he's  asked  me  and  Carolyn  to  go 
to  the  theater  with  him  next  week.  Both  of  us.  That's 
what  Chuck's  mad  about  now." 

"Look,  dear,"  I  told  her,  "you  don't  have  to  go  to  the 
theater  with  the  little  wretch  just  because  he  invites 
you.  You're  a  busy  woman  and  a  married  woman  and  a 
liberated  woman,  all  three.  Just  tell  him  no." 

"You  can't  insult  the  man  you  work  for,"  she  said 
weakly. 

"Is  it  in  your  contract,"  I  said,  "that  you  have  to  go 
to  dinner  with  the  guy?  Attend  his  receptions?  Eat  his 
candy?  Hell,  no.  And  you  might  as  well  get  him 
straightened  out  on  it." 

"Wha-what  could  I  tell  him?" 

"Tell  him  you're  busy  and  you're  not  to  be 
bothered." 

"Joe!"  she  said.  "I  wouldn't  dare!" 

"You  don't  have  to,"  I  comforted  her.  "That's  what 
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youVe  got  a  manager  for.  To  protect  you  from  people 
who  bother  you.  Let  him  tell  him." 

Her  eyes  began  to  sparkle  with  mischief.  "I'm  sure," 
she  said,  "my  manager  would  love  to  do  it  for  me." 

I  suppose  that  that  was  the  way  it  worked  out.  The 
matter  never  came  up  again,  and  Mr.  Lydecker  virtually 
dropped  out  of  sight. 

Carolyn,  it  developed,  was  doing  a  bit  of  spending 
on  her  own.  She  began  throwing  away  perfectly  good 
old  comfortable  furniture  and  buying  new.  Little  peo- 
ple came  and  went  and  left  the  place  heavy  with  rugs 
and  curtains.  Bright  chintz  slipcovers  popped  up  on 
chairs  all  over  the  place.  Our  bedroom  became  rapidly 
unrecognizable;  new  fixtures  and  furniture  crept  in  like 
Johnson  grass,  and  the  first  thing  I  knew  I  was  sleeping 
between  pale-blue  sheets. 

The  most  loathsome  new  pieces  were  a  kidney- 
shaped  desk  for  her  sewing  room,  a  modernistic  table 
with  tubes  and  swivels  for  reading  in  bed,  and  a  new 
blonde  phonograph  that  replaced  my  old  reliable.  The 
old  one  had  its  eccentricities,  I  will  concede,  such  as  an 
unpredictable  way  of  slinging  records  across  the  room, 
but  its  tone  was  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the  new 
machine.  The  old  one  went  into  Alberta's  room. 

Chuck's  automobile,  when  he  got  it,  was  nothing  if 
not  dazzling.  It  was  a  monstrous  great  convertible 
coupe,  all  cream  and  chromium,  with  a  radio  probably 
capable  of  getting  New  Zealand  and  with  little  buttons 
that  you  pushed  to  make  the  windows  go  up  and  down. 
You  did  something  to  it,  probably  like  blowing  your 
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breath  on  a  concealed  thermostat,  and  spurts  of  water 
started  shooting  out  and  washing  the  windshield.  This 
struck  me  as  the  ultimate  in  conspicuous  consumption, 
since  there  are  agreeable  gentlemen  at  every  filling  sta- 
tion who  will  wash  your  windshield  free  of  charge  and 
do  it  by  hand  at  that.  I  told  him  as  much,  but  he  only 
laughed. 

There  was,  of  course,  much  buying  of  clothing  for 
all  concerned,  and  even  Tommy  and  Joe  began  to  wan- 
der about  looking  self-conscious  and  miserable  in  quaint 
little  costumes.  The  girls  bought  all  their  traps  at  the 
fashionable  couturiers,  whatever  they  are,  and  Carolyn 
explained  to  me  how  one  goes  about  being  well-dressed. 
One  buys,  she  said,  a  few  well-made  things,  each  of 
which  has  its  definite  place  in  an  overall  plan,  instead  of 
picking  up  a  couple  of  closetfuls  of  fairly  nice  but  in- 
efficient pieces  that  one  almost  never  wears.  It  didn't 
seem  particularly  efficient  to  me,  as  I  pointed  out  to  her, 
when  one  paid  more  for  one  of  one's  dresses  than  the 
next  woman  lays  out  for  a  whole  wardrobe. 

She  said  that  there  is  no  point  in  one's  making  money 
if  one  doesn't  spend  it,  and  one  doesn't  have  to  be  quite 
so  sarcastic  about  it,  does  one. 

This  was  a  philosophy  held  by  all  three  of  them. 
Even  Chuck,  our  practical  man,  had  some  things  "made 
up  for  him,"  as  he  expressed  it,  by  the  tailor  who  does 
all  of  Louis  Calhern's  suits.  There  were  a  dozen  suits — 
a  dozen,  mind  you — which  he  said  cost  slightly  less 
than  three  weeks'  pay  for  him,  and  two  topcoats,  which 
blew  another  week's  pay.  At  the  time  he  ordered  them, 
we  had  been  working  exactly  five  weeks. 
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Working  on  the  same  principle,  Betsy  started  mak- 
ing plans  for  a  new  wing  to  their  house — a  servants' 
wing,  in  case  they  should  need  more  servants  than  the 
one  they  had. 

That  was  the  way  with  all  three  of  them:  make  a 
nickel,  spend  a  nickel,  and  it  does  not  particularly  mat- 
ter which  you  do  first. 
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HATEVER      PEACE      AND      QUIET      OUR 

country  neighborhood  had  to  offer  was  pretty  well 
loused  up  after  we  had  been  in  the  broadcast  business 
awhile.  Looking  back  on  it,  I  am  a  little  astonished  that 
wewere  not  permanently  ostracized  by  our  peace-lov- 
ing neighbors. 

It  was  during  the  second  month  that  I  began  to  no- 
tice it,  and  I  paid  little  attention  to  it  until  it  was  well 
underway.  We  became,  as  it  were,  attractions  for 
sightseers. 

It  started  with  little  troops  of  schoolgirls,  three  or 
four  at  a  time,  who  walked  all  the  way  out  from  the  vil- 
lage to  look  and  talk  and  get  autographs.  They  would 
come  upon  me  in  the  hammock,  or  they  would  bang  on 
the  front  door  in  the  afternoon,  waking  the  children  and 
getting  Alberta  all  upset,  and  they  would  stand  around 
awkwardly,  shuffling  and  grinning  and  talking  pointless 
schoolgirl  talk  designed  for  nothing  but  the  coverage  of 
time.  Some  brought  only  autograph  albums,  others 
brought  drugstore  cameras,  others  brought  notebooks 
and  interviewed  us  for  English  compositions. 

This  was  not  too  bad;  it  was  in  a  way  nice  and  heart- 
warming and,  so  long  as  they  did  not  show  up  too  often 
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or  in  too  great  numbers,  none  of  us  ever  complained 
about  them.  We  even  gave  them  milk  and  cookies  until 
Alberta  put  her  foot  down. 

But  then  there  came  others.  People  from  all  over 
everywhere  came  skulking  about  as  if  there  were  some- 
thing or  someone  exciting  to  look  at.  At  least  twice  a 
day  I  could  hear  the  sound  of  a  strange  automobile 
(never  the  same  one)  feeling  its  way  down  the  lane, 
cruising  around  the  driveway  loop  and  hurrying  away 
again  without  stopping.  Annoying  as  this  was,  it  was 
also  a  threat  to  Little  Joe,  who  had  the  run  of  the  place 
and  might  be  killed  at  any  time  by  some  fool  sight- 
seer. I  went  out  to  the  road  with  a  can  of  paint  and 
painted  over  the  name  on  the  mailbox,  which  helped 
some  but  not  enough,  and  when  the  carpenter  came  to 
repair  the  garage  door  I  had  him  put  up  a  gate  across  the 
entrance.  It  made  the  place  look  like  somebody's  coun- 
try estate,  but  it  kept  the  tourists  out — at  least  the  type 
that  liked  to  zoom  around  the  driveway. 

We  still  had  the  schoolgirls,  though,  and  we  still  had 
people  who  had  driven  all  the  way  from  here  or  there 
and  felt  that  they  had  known  us  all  our  lives  and  were 
damned  well  determined  to  inspect  us  and  our  environs. 
I  moved  the  hammock  around  to  the  far  side  of  the 
house,  but  I  still  could  not  lie  in  it  with  any  sense  of 
ease.  I  felt  that  they  would  find  me  out  even  if  I  had 
hung  it  at  the  bottom  of  a  well. 

The  Bartlets  fared  even  worse  and  there  was  nothing 
they  could  do  about  it,  since  their  house  was  nearer  the 
road  and  protected  only  by  a  stretch  of  lawn  and  a  few 
shrubs.   The    sightseer   who   wanted   to    could    have 
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driven  up  to  Chuck's  front  door  with  nothing  to  hinder 
him.  People  stopped  there  in  front  of  the  house  and 
looked  as  long  as  they  felt  like  it.  There  was  something 
creepy  about  it  at  best,  the  way  they  sat  there  in  parked 
cars;  it  reminded  me  somehow  of  movie  gangsters  casing 
a  bank  from  the  far  side  of  the  street.  Even  the  sweetest 
old  grandmother,  sitting  there  waiting  for  a  celebrity  to 
pop  out,  began  after  a  while  to  look  like  Humphrey 
Bogart. 

This  last  got  on  Chuck's  nerves  terribly.  He  was  pri- 
marily an  outdoor  man.  He  liked  to  putter  about  the 
place  with  pruning  shears  or  a  sickle  or  a  watering  can, 
always  fussing  with  things  that  had  no  need  for  fussing, 
and  he  found  that  he  could  not  abide  to  do  it  with 
strange  people  stopping  their  cars  to  look  at  him. 

The  road,  a  quiet  and  meandering  one  that  had  never 
even  been  paved  until  the  year  before  the  war,  began  to 
fill  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  with  more  tourists:  peo- 
ple with  license  plates  from  Connecticut  and  New  Jer- 
sey and  God  alone  knows  where  else.  Up  and  down  the 
road  they  went,  pointing  at  his  house  and  my  gate,  and 
wandering  back  to  wherever  they  came  from.  For  the 
week-ends,  at  least,  they  took  over  our  country  com- 
munity, which  was  the  quietest  place  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  New  York  City,  and  converted  it  into  a  slow 
and  small-scale  version  of  the  Merritt  Parkway. 

More  than  one  neighbor,  between  my  house  and  the 
village,  remarked  rather  pointedly  on  this,  as  if  there 
were  something  I  could  do  to  stop  it.  I  know  what  they 
wanted;  they  wanted  us  both  to  move  away  and  take 
our  fans  with  us. 
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A  few  people  even  got  out  of  their  cars  for  a  stroll 
around  the  place,  the  Bartlets'  or  mine,  and  Tommy 
Bartlet  had  to  be  kept  indoors,  except  when  he  had 
someone  to  look  after  him,  because  some  kindly  soul 
had  stuffed  him  full  of  candy.  Then  they  took  to  cut- 
ting or  tearing  pieces  off  Chuck's  shrubs  and  evergreens 
to  take  away  with  them  as  souvenirs. 

That  did  it  for  Chuck.  He  had  a  picket  fence  built 
along  the  front  of  his  lawn,  not  especially  decorative 
but  more  than  usually  high,  and  nailed  a  sign  on  the 
gate  warning  people  against  the  ferociousness  of  his 
non-existent  dog. 

But  still  they  came  and  nothing  we  tried  was,  if  I 
may  be  bitter,  foolproof.  They  snitched  diapers  off  the 
laundry  lines,  and  someone  made  off  with  an  old  flannel 
nightgown  of  Carolyn's.  And  finally,  sneaking  by 
night  across  the  lawn  and  over  the  gate,  they  spirited 
away  one  of  Betsy's  prize  new  acquisitions:  a  large 
green  wrought-iron  chaise  longue  (single  size)  that  had 
cost  her  a  hundred  and  ten  dollars  at  Lewis  and  Con- 
ger's. It  was,  to  someone's  mind,  a  legitimate  souvenir. 

It  occurred  to  me  at  that  point  that  the  radio  people 
are  more  than  a  little  right  when  they  estimate  their 
listeners'  mental  age  at  thirteen,  or  eleven,  or  whatever 
it  is.  If  these  people,  I  said  to  the  others,  are  our  bread 
and  butter,  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  a  less  fattening  diet. 

But  lawn  furniture,  it  developed,  was  still  not  to  be 
the  largest  property  threatened  by  our  doting  public. 
One  of  the  fans  was  all  set  to  make  off  with  Betsy  and 
both  her  children. 

She  was  a  harmless  sort,  I  suppose,  but  she  was  dc- 
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termined.  She  came  late  one  afternoon  in  a  taxi  from  the 
railroad  station  and  she  bore  down  on  the  Bartlets,  her 
hat  awry  and  her  stockings  slipping  and  her  eyes  burn- 
ing with  a  wild  sort  of  joyousness. 

Betsy,  she  announced,  was  her  long  lost  daughter  and 
the  boys  were  her  grandsons  that  she  had  never  seen. 

Betsy  was  nobody's  long  lost  daughter.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  my  uncle  Clarendon  Dobbs  and  his  only 
wife  Martha,  and  she  had  been  born  at  home — right  in 
that  very  house — so  that  there  was  no  chance  even  of 
a  hospital  mixup. 

Chuck  said  that  he  tried  to  explain  all  this  to  the  poor 
creature,  but  she  resented  him  and  what  he  had  to  say, 
and  she  was  sure  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  there 
somewhere.  She  had  heard  Betsy's  voice  on  the  radio, 
and  it  was  the  voice  of  her  long  lost  daughter,  and  she 
would  know  it  anywhere. 

She  was  hurt  and  bewildered  and  still  unbelieving 
when  Betsy  tried  to  explain  to  her,  and  she  kept  calling 
Betsy  by  the  name  of  her  daughter  and  asking  over  and 
over  again,  "Don't  you  know  me,  dear?  Don't  you 
know  your  own  mother?" 

Chuck  sneaked  out  and  called  the  state  police,  since 
there  was  nothing  else  that  could  be  done,  and  the 
troopers  came  and  led  her  away,  still  calling  Betsy  her 
daughter  and  begging  recognition.  They  reported  later 
that  she  had  been  returned  to  a  sanatorium  eighty  miles 
upstate. 

We  were  all  immensely  shaken  by  it,  more  than  I  can 
say  when  I  think  back  on  it  now,  but  Betsy  took  it  espe- 
cially hard.  She  felt,  she  said,  a  sense  of  guilt  that  she 
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had  been  the  woman's  hope  and  her  disappointment. 
And  when  this  feeling  wore  away  a  little,  she  was  struck 
by  the  implications  of  the  thing  and  began  to  worry 
about  the  children. 

It  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  she  said, 
for  any  of  the  four  to  be  stolen  away  by  kidnapers. 

It  was  not  a  very  happy  situation  for  us.  The  pleasant- 
ness of  our  homes,  our  loves,  even  our  children,  was 
beginning  to  crumble  and  decay,  and  now  even  the  set- 
ting that  we  loved  was  starting  to  fall  apart.  What  had 
been  our  hermitage  was  now  our  prison. 

We  had  unwisely  taken  Mr.  Emerson's  paraphrased 
advice  and  now  the  bitter  little  rewards  were  coming  in. 
We  had  built  the  better  mousetrap,  so  the  world  was 
making  its  beaten  path  to  our  door,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing we  could  do  to  stop  it.  There  is  little  in  life  more 
terrifying  than  the  sound  the  world  makes  tramping 
out  a  path  to  your  door. 

Betsy  herself,  who  had  so  lovingly  gathered  us  all  to- 
gether in  the  first  place,  was  the  first  to  suggest  that  we 
flee  to  the  city. 

"I  don't  like  it,"  she  said.  "It's  the  last  place  on  earth 
I'd  really  want  to  live,  you  know  that.  But  we'd  have 
safety  there,  and  privacy.  We  really  ought  to  go." 

"I  won't  do  it,"  said  Chuck,  his  jaw  set  and  his  eyes 
indignant.  "This  is  our  home,  and  this  is  where  we  want 
to  be,  and  nobody's  going  to  drive  me  out  of  it." 

She  turned  to  Carolyn,  who  only  looked  miserable, 
and  then  to  me.  "Joe,"  she  pleaded,  "you  talk  to  him! 
We've  got  to  move!" 
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"I  don't  know,"  I  said,  feeling  lost  and  helpless.  "I 
don't  want  any  part  in  the  choice.  If  you  three  go,  I'll 
go  with  you,  but  I  want  no  part  in  deciding." 

"Don't  you  see,  dear?"  she  said  to  him.  "If  we  had  a 
place  in  town,  a  place  in  some  big  apartment  building, 
say,  we'd  be  all  right.  No  one  would  ever  notice  us,  no 
one  would  know  where  we  lived,  no  one  could  ever 
bother  us  or  even  call  us  on  the  telephone.  We'd  be 
just  that  many  more  people  in  a  crowd." 

"I  don't  want  to  be  a  person  in  a  crowd,"  he  said. 

"We  have  to  be,"  she  said.  "We  can't  go  on  like  this 
forever,  with  people  peeping  at  us  from  the  woods, 
making  free  with  our  lives  and  our  property.  Chuck, 
we've  got  to  do  it  for  ourselves  and  for  the  children  too. 
I  have  bad  dreams  at  night  about  the  children." 

"Nobody's  going  to  steal  the  children,"  I  said. 
"We're  not  rich;  we're  no  lure  for  kidnapers." 

"You  can't  be  sure,"  she  said.  "You  can't  be  sure." 

"It's  not  good  for  the  children,"  Chuck  said,  "to  take 
them  out  of  the  good  clean  air  and  squeeze  them  into  a 
dinky  flat  in  town.  They've  been  blessed  with  the  coun- 
try and  they  thrive  in  the  country.  And  I'll  be  god- 
damned if  anybody's  going  to  scare  me  into  taking 
them  out  of  it." 

"I  don't  like  it  either,"  said  Carolyn.  "You  know 
how  Little  Joe  looked  when  we  brought  him  out,  with 
his  little  thin  white  face;  you  remember.  But — I  don't 
know — maybe  it  isn't  safe  here." 

"Look  at  it  this  way,"  said  Chuck,  holding  himself  in. 
"This  is  your  home,  this  is  the  place  Betsy  here  has  al- 
ways lived.  It's  her  private  share  of  the  whole  damned 
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world,  and  it's  mine  and  yours  and  yours.  Why  should 
anyone  have  the  right  to  come  and  make  it  miserable 
for  us  and  drive  us  out  of  it?  Why?" 

"It's  not  a  matter  of  right  or  not  right,"  said  Betsy. 
"It's  just  a  condition  that's  there  and  we're  helpless 
against  it." 

"Well,  I'm  not  helpless,"  he  snorted,  "and  I'm  not 
going  to  be  driven  out.  I'll  be  goddamned  if  I  will  be, 
and  that's  all  there  is  to  it!" 

"Please,  Chuck,"  she  said,  beginning  to  cry  a  little. 
"We  can't  be  stubborn  when  the  children  are 
involved." 

"The  hell  we  can't!"  he  said.  "That's  the  time  when 
I  can  be  stubborner  than  you  ever  saw!"  Then  he 
moved  over  and  took  her  hand  and  patted  it. 

"What  are  we  going  to  do?"  said  Carolyn. 

"We  just  don't  let  the  children  out  of  the  houst  with- 
out somebody  to  look  after  them,"  I  said.  "And  we  ask 
the  state  troopers  to  put  us  on  their  rounds." 

"I  suppose  we  could  put  up  those  awful-looking 
fences,"  said  Carolyn,  and  then  bitterly:  "Wouldn't 
that  be  nice!" 

"I'll  put  up  no  more  fences  than  I  already  have,"  said 
Chuck. 

"You  have  to  do  something,  dear,"  said  Betsy. 

"All  right,"  said  Chuck.  "I'll  do  something.  I'll  do 
what  they  did  in  the  old  days.  I'll  keep  a  gun  at  hand 
and  I'll  buy  the  biggest  goddam  dog  you  ever  saw." 
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IDNT    WANT    TO    TELL    YOU     ON     THE 

telephone,"  said  Annamary  Julian.  "News  like  this,  I 
like  to  look  at  the  man  when  he's  listening  to  me." 

"Something  hot?"  I  asked  her. 

"May  not  make  you  go  leaping  over  furniture,"  she 
said.  "You're  not  the  type.  Excites  Annamary." 

"Show  me,"  I  said.  "Leap  over  some  furniture." 

"How  you  like  your  work?"  she  said.  I  dropped  my 
shoulders  and  hung  my  tongue  from  the  corner  of  my 
mouth. 

"What  I  thought,"  she  said.  "What  I  told  you,  too." 

"What's  the  news?"  I  asked  her. 

"Nothing  much,"  she  said.  "Just  sold  your  book  to 
a  magazine.  Modern  Woman.  Ever  read  it?" 

"I'm  not  that  type  either,"  I  said.  "How  much?" 

"Not  a  bad  magazine  at  all,"  she  said.  "Much  better 
stuff  than  you'd  expect  in  a  ladies'  monthly.  Fifteen 
thousand." 

I  sat  back  limp  and  goggled  at  her.  "Would  you  say 
that  again — sort  of  slow-like?" 

"Fifteen  thousand  dollars,"  she  said,  quite  pleased 
with  herself. 
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"I  don't  believe  it,"  I  said.  "Not  for  a  whodunnit." 

"Almost  ashamed  to  take  it  myself,"  she  said.  "Book's 
not  that  good." 

"I  wouldn't  pay  fifteen  thousand  dollars,"  I  said 
flatly,  "for  a  whodunnit  if  it  were  in  Shakespeare's  own 
handwriting." 

"Tell  you,"  she  said.  "It's  not  Shakespeare.  Not  even 
Dashiell  Hammett.  But  it's  better  than  I've  been  telling 
you." 

"What  do  you  mean,"  I  said,  "better  than  you've 
been  telling  me?" 

"Reading  snatches  while  you  were  doing  it,"  she  said. 
"Had  a  nice  quality  I  didn't  want  to  say  anything  about. 
You  get  conscious  of  it,  you'd  louse  it  up.  Nice  stuff 


in  it." 


"This   is   the   first   time,   Annamary,"   I   told   her, 
"you've  ever  had  a  good  word  to  say  for  anything  I 


wrote." 


"Save  it,"  she  said  gruffly,  but  she  was  pleased. 
"Might  have  to  last  a  long  time.  But  it's  a  good  book, 
broader  than  a  whodunnit.  Probably  the  last  one  you'll 
do,  too." 

"What's  the  magazine  going  to  do  with  it?" 

"Haven't  told  me,"  she  said.  "Maybe  run  it  several 
installments,  maybe  just  two.  I  told  them  they  couldn't 
condense  it  for  one  issue." 

"Why  not?"  I  asked,  simply  out  of  curiosity. 

"Nobody  ever  reads  a  one-part  novel  in  the  back  of  a 
magazine,"  she  said.  "Not  worth  it  to  them  or  us." 

I  sat  there  for  a  second,  letting  the  whole  thing  soak 
in. 
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"Least  you  could  do,"  she  said,  "is  holler  out  the 
window." 

"I'm  a  little  stunned,"  I  said.  "I  come  in  here  cold  and 
you  lay  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  my  lap,  just  like 
that." 

"Thirteen  and  a  half,"  she  corrected  me.  "Usual 
commission  for  the  agent.  Ten  per  cent." 

"You  can  have  your  fifteen  hundred,"  I  said,  "and  a 
mink  coat  besides." 

"Thanks,"  she  said.  "I'll  wait  for  the  mink.  Buy  it 
from  commissions  on  the  other  rights." 

"You'll  have  to  give  me  that  again,"  I  said.  "I'm  slow 
on  the  uptake  today." 

"Well,"  she  said,  "you'll  have  to  come  in  later,  have 
lunch  with  some  movie  people  I've  got  lined  up.  Get 
my  mink  coat  out  of  them." 

"Movie  people?"  I  said.  "What  kind  of  movie 
people?" 

"What  kind  of  movie  people?"  she  hooted.  "Kind  of 
movie  people  that  pay  more  for  books  than  Brentano's 
does.  People  like  I  sold  your  last  book  to." 

"They  going  to  buy  this  one?"  I  asked  her. 

"Wouldn't  surprise  me,"  she  said.  "Wouldn't  sur- 
prise them  either." 

"I  can't  bear  it,"  I  said.  "Another  twenty-five  or 
thirty  thousand  right  there." 

"Don't  be  silly,"  she  said.  "With  a  magazine  sale.  I'll 
ask  that  much  for  an  option.  You're  in  the  higher  brack- 
ets now,  boy." 

"I'll  just  sit  up  here  for  a  while,"  I  told  her,  "and 
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try  to  get  accustomed  to  the  height.  Right  now,  I'm  still 
a  bit  dizzy." 

"They  don't  know  it,"  she  went  on,  "but  Annamary 
has  plans.  Take  them  for  a  nice  option.  Say  ten  thou- 
sand. Sound  right  so  far?" 

"I've  got  no  objections,"  I  assured  her.  "I  won't  stand 
in  your  way." 

"Ten  thousand  option,"  she  repeated.  "Against  a 
contract  loaded  to  the  gunnels  with  if  clauses.  So  much 
if  this  happens.  So  much  if  that  happens.  Run  it  up  well 
over  a  hundred  thousand." 

"You've  gone  out  of  your  mind,"  I  said. 

"I  got  a  feeling,"  she  said. 

"I  got  a  feeling  too,"  I  said.  "I  got  a  feeling  we're 
both  jumping  our  trolleys." 

"You'll  see,"  she  said. 

"I'll  go  halfway,"  I  told  her.  "I'll  bet  you  twenty 
dollars,  if  you  sell  it,  you'll  sell  it  for  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars or  less.  Anything  over  fifty,  you  win  the  bet.  All 
right?" 

"Good  bet  for  you,"  she  laughed.  "You  wily  dog. 
You  make  money  either  way.  I'll  take  it.  I'm  a  born 
sucker." 

"You're  a  gallant  sucker,  Annamary,"  I  said.  "You 
get  in  there  and  pitch  now." 

"Do  my  best,"  she  said.  "I'm  cumbersome  but  I'm 
cunning." 

"Don't  wear  yourself  out,  though,"  I  cautioned. 
"You  still  have  other  authors  you  have  to  work  for." 

"Still  got  other  alleys  to  chase  down  on  this  one,"  she 
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said.  "Still  got  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  to  do  a 
job  on." 

"Forget  that  one,"  I  said.  "I  still  owe  them  for  a  cou- 
ple of  books  they  sent  me  before  the  war." 

"Twenty  dollars,"  she  said,  "on  the  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club.  Or  if  not  them,  one  of  the  others." 

"It's  a  bet,"  I  said.  "Do  you  get  ten  per  cent  of  my 
winnings?" 

"I  try,"  she  said.  "Oh,  we're  going  to  sell  this  thing 
all  over  everywhere." 

"By  the  way,"  I  said,  "I  hate  to  interrupt  you  while 
you're  talking  money,  but  I  forgot  the  title  of  this 
book." 

"My  Lord,"  she  said,  putting  her  hand  to  her  mouth. 
"So  have  I."  She  shouted  toward  the  door — "Angela!" 
— and  her  secretary  stuck  her  head  in. 

"What's  the  name  of  this  boy's  book?"  Annamary 
demanded. 

"Roll  Me  Over  Easy"  said  the  girl,  blushing  ever  so 
slightly.  I  winced,  since  it  is  not  a  dirty  title  at  all.  It  is 
a  quotation  from  "Frankie  and  Johnny"  and  one  of 
the  few  clean  quotations  to  be  found  in  the  song. 

"That's  right,"  said  Annamary.  "Just  wanted  to  see 
if  you're  on  your  toes." 

"Yes,  Miss  Julian,"  said  the  girl. 

"Got  to  stay  wide  awake  in  this  business,"  Anna- 
mary admonished  her.  "Got  to  be  on  your  toes.  That's 
all,  dear." 

"Yes,  Miss  Julian,"  said  the  girl.  "Shall  I  write  the 
title  down  for  you?" 
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I  knew  that  Chuck  would  be  delighted  and  he  was. 
When  I  met  him  at  the  parking  lot  to  ride  home  with 
him  in  the  cream-colored  yacht,  he  pounded  my  back 
and  said  that  it  was  a  literary  landmark  for  us  all  and  in- 
sisted on  buying  my  dinner  at  the  Club  Albatross.  He 
could  not  have  been  more  pleased  if  he  had  sold  one  of 
his  own  stories  to  Harper's  Bazaar. 

We  made  our  way  to  the  Albatross,  I  insisting  all  the 
way  that  I  should  buy  his  dinner.  It  was  I  who  had 
made  the  haul,  I  argued,  and  since  I  had  never  been  to 
the  Club  Albatross  except  at  times  that  I  was  taken  by 
publishers  and  movie  people  with  expense  accounts, 
this  was  a  good  occasion  for  me  to  break  down  and  take 
the  check. 

As  it  was,  neither  of  us  won  or  lost  the  argument. 
Since  Chuck  was  again  a  well-known  figure,  the  dinner 
was  on  the  house. 

The  house  also  sent  around  an  alcoholic  barber-pole 
called  a  pousse-cafe,  and  we  were  patting  down  with 
this  the  noble  veal  we  had  eaten,  when  I  heard  Chuck 
groan  and  looked  up  to  see  a  grotesquely  fat  man  ap- 
proaching our  table.  I  had  never  met  the  man,  but  I 
recognized  him  as  Emmet  Rowley,  the  columnist. 

"Ha!"  he  said,  in  a  tone  that  was  not  altogether  un- 
pleasant, and  with  that  he  settled  himself  down  unin- 
vited at  our  table.  "Don't  see  you  around  much  these 
days!"  He  was  speaking  to  Chuck,  but  he  was  giving 
me  a  highly  analytical  once-over  as  he  talked.  His  face 
was  blank  and  only  the  eyes  showed  any  life  as  he  cata- 
logued me. 
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"You're  seeing  me  more  than  you've  been  seeing 
me,"  said  Chuck.  "I'm  practically  a  city-dweller  now." 

"Working,  hey?"  said  Rowley. 

"That's  it,"  Chuck  said  genially.  "We—" 

"I  don't  think  I  know  your  friend,"  said  Rowley. 

"Joe  Dobbs,"  said  Chuck.  "Emmet  Rowley." 

"Oh,  sure,"  said  Rowley.  "I  know  you.  What  are  you 
doing  these  days?"  I  got  the  feeling  that  it  was  a  token 
question;  that  he  knew  in  minutest  detail  what  I  was 
doing  on  any  day  you  might  name. 

"Joe's  doing  the  script  on  the  radio  show,"  Chuck 
said,  when  it  became  apparent  that  I  was  forgetting  to 
answer.  "Conducting  a  little  experiment  to  see  if  the 
English  language  can  be  adapted  to  the  American  radio, 
or  vice-versa.  No  offense  meant." 

"No  offense  taken,"  said  Rowley,  his  face  completely 
guiltless  of  expression,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  see 
from  it  whether  or  not  he  had  taken  offense.  "The  baby 
business  you  were  telling  me  about.  I've  been  meaning 
to  listen  to  it,  though  I  don't  know  why." 

Chuck  laughed.  "I  don't  see  how,  for  that  matter. 
This  goes  on  in  the  morning.  You  haven't  been  up  be- 
fore noon  since  you  left  grade  school." 

"You  know,"  said  Rowley,  a  little  expansively, 
"you're  righter  than  you  think.  You  know  the  last  time 
I  was  up  in  the  morning? " 

"I  hadn't  heard  about  it,"  said  Chuck.  I  tried  to  look 
interested,  which  was  somewhat  difficult. 

"It  was  the  morning  I  had  to  go  down  to  Grand  Cen- 
tral Palace  for  my  physical.  The  draft,  you  know.  I 
actually  saw  the  sunrise  that  day." 
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"It's  a  thing,"  said  Chuck,  "that  everybody  ought  to 
try  to  see  at  least  once." 

"My  wife  says,"  I  put  in,  "the  only  thing  wrong  with 
the  sunrise  is  that  it  comes  at  such  an  awkward  time  of 
the  day." 

Rowley  whipped  a  black  notebook  out  of  his  inside 
coat  pocket  and  wrote  it  down.  "Ver-ree  good,"  he 
said.  Then  he  put  the  notebook  away  again.  "That's 
quite  a  thing,  a  draft-board  physical." 

"The  worst  part  of  it,"  said  Chuck,  "is  knowing  you 
haven't  got  a  chance  of  flunking.  How  did  you  make 
out?" 

"Oh,  I  was  in  good  shape,"  said  Rowley.  "Not  a 
thing  wrong  with  me,  but  I  still  didn't  go.  You  know, 
the  whole  damned  war  I  couldn't  get  in,  no  matter  how 
I  tried.  I  suppose  you  knew  I  had  a  reserve  commission 
as  a  major." 

"To  what,"  I  asked,  "do  you  attribute  your  success? 
Why  couldn't  you  get  in?  I  won't  ask  why  you  wanted 


in." 


"They  kept  telling  me,"  he  said,  "I  was  more  impor- 
tant to  the  war  effort  on  the  outside.  The  column,  of 
course,  and  then — " 

Having  heard  this  sort  of  monologue  dozens  of  times 
from  dozens  of  people,  I  resigned  myself  to  look  atten- 
tive and  hear  nothing.  Chuck  pointed  at  a  table  in  the 
corner  of  the  room. 

"Belinda  Gale,"  he  said.  "One  of  the  mainstays  of 
Apex  Pictures."  He  waved  at  her  and  she  waved  back, 
although  her  face  clearly  indicated  that  she  did  not  at 
that  moment  know  him  from  John  Brown's  body. 
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"I  had  an  awful  lot  of  war  work,"  Rowley  went  on, 
"of  a  highly  secret  nature.  I  could  tell  you  things  about 
my  war  work  that  would  make  your  eyes  pop  right  out 
of  your  head." 

"Not  at  the  table,"  I  objected.  "Loose  lips  sink  ships." 

"Oh,"  he  snorted,  "I  couldn't—" 

"She's  getting  pretty  close  to  her  actual  age,"  Chuck 
said.  "Her  eyes  are  developing  that  tired  look.  She's  not 
what  she  used  to  be." 

"In  silent  pictures,"  I  volunteered. 
i  Rowley  was  a  little  poutish  at  our  inattention.  "You 
have  to  look  pretty  deep  to  see  a  war,"  he  said.  "There's 
people  in  uniform,  and  everybody  knows  what  they're 
doing.  And  there's  people  in  Washington  sitting  behind 
big  desks  and  calling  in  the  newspaper  boys  once  or 
twice  a  week.  And  then  there's  always  a  certain  number 
of  people  doing  damned  important  work  that  they  can't 
ever  talk  about.  You  look  at  them  and  you  want  to 
know  why  they  aren't  in  uniform." 

"We  know,"  I  reassured  him.  "You  don't  have  to  tell 


us." 


"Sometimes,"  said  Rowley,  "a  hell  of  a  lot  of  times, 
those  guys  are  doing  a  lot  more  for  the  war  than  the  guy 
with  stars  on  his  shoulders  and  a  glaze  on  the  seat  of  his 
pants." 

"That's  very  true,"  said  Chuck.  There  seemed  to  be 
little  hope  of  salvaging  the  conversation. 

"A  lot  of  you  guys  who  were  in  uniform,"  he  said, 
"you  were  pretty  snotty  to  some  guys  who  weren't. 
Pretty  damned  abusive  sometimes.  It  used  to  make  me 
mad  as  hell." 
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He  was  beginning  to  look  worked  up  all  over  again. 

"This  is  crazy  talk,"  said  Chuck.  "You  know  what 
this  sounds  like?  It  sounds  like  a  bunch  of  drunks  in  a 
bar  arguing  religion.  You  set  up  your  own  hypothesis, 
you  say  we  don't  like  you  because  you  didn't  have  a 
rifle  and  a  two-o-one  file  and  wear  A  shoes  one  day  and 
B  shoes  the  next,  and  then  you  get  yourself  all  steamed 
up  about  it.  You  sit  there  and  you  lam  back  at  us  for 
something  we  never  even  said.  We  didn't  say  it;  you 
said  it." 

Rowley's  face  was  childishly  sulky  and  he  declined 
reply. 

"It  beats  the  hell  out  of  me,"  Chuck  went  on.  "All 
three  of  us  cold  sober,  and  me  feeling  in  my  best  mood 
after  a  good  dinner.  We  start  out  talking  about  sun- 
rises, of  all  things,  and  we  wind  up  with  you  being 
belligerent." 

"That's  a  hell  of  a  note,"  I  said.  "Sunrises." 

"Forget  it,'  said  Rowley.  "I  guess  I  just  get  touchy." 

"I  never  give  a  second  thought,"  Chuck  said,  "to 
who  was  in  and  who  wasn't  in.  Do  you?" 

"No,"  I  said.  "I  have  to  think  hard  to  remember 
whether  I  was  in  myself  or  not." 

"You  were  in,"  Chuck  reminded  me.  "And  I  was  in." 

"All  right,"  said  Rowley  coldly.  "Start  it  all  over 
again." 

"You  see?"  Chuck  said.  "He  starts  them  himself.  Sits 
there  cold  sober  and  works  himself  into  a  belligerent 
drunk." 

"The  headwaiter's  giving  us  the  eye,"  I  reported.  "I 
think  he  wants  our  table." 
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"The  only  feeling  I  have  about  the  late  great  war," 
Chuck  confessed,  "is  I  just  don't  like  to  talk  about  it.  It 
bored  the  hell  out  of  me  while  I  was  in  it,  and  it  bores 
the  hell  out  of  me  now.  So  let's  don't  start  any  Legion 
conventions  so  soon  after  dinner." 

"You're  a  snide  character,  aren't  you?"  Rowley 
snarled.  "You  just  don't  like  me,  do  you?  Is  that  it? 
Hey?" 

"That  I  will  buy,"  said  Chuck.  "I  don't  like  you,  and 
I  don't  like  your  column,  and  I  don't  like  your  way  of 
sitting  down  at  people's  tables  when  you  haven't  been 
asked." 

"That  makes  it  pretty  simple,"  said  Rowley.  "It 
makes  it  much  easier." 

"I'll  tell  you  how  you  can  make  something  else  a  lot 
easier,"  Chuck  offered.  "When  you  start  shoving  in 
with  why  you  weren't  in  the  war,  use  the  condensed 
version.  Just  tell  them  you  were  overweight  and  let  it  go 
at  that." 

Rowley  was  too  furious  to  speak.  He  rose  clumsily  to 
his  feet,  turned  his  back  upon  us,  and  churned  heavily 
away. 

"Cute,"  said  Chuck.  "That's  getting  to  be  his  stand- 
ard exit." 

"You  ought  to  go  easy  on  guys  like  that,"  I  said. 
"He'll  go  out  now  and  flay  both  of  us  alive  in  that  col- 
umn of  his." 

"He  won't  flay  us,"  Chuck  said.  "We  represent 
American  motherhood.  And  if  he  did,  it's  better  to  be 
flayed  alive  than  bored  to  death.  Right?" 

"Right,  kid,"  I  said.  "Toujours  gai." 
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Carolyn  and  Betsy  were  to  some  degree  excited  about 
the  sale  of  the  book  to  the  magazine,  but  not  nearly  so 
much  as  Chuck  and  I  nor  so  much  as  they  themselves 
would  have  been  in  better  days.  Each  of  them,  I  re- 
minded myself,  was  getting  a  weekly  salary  of  seven 
hundred  fifty  dollars,  which  represented  at  least  five 
times  as  much  as  a  decent  weekly  wage  should  be,  and 
they  had  subsequently  come  to  regard  money  with  an 
almost  healthy  indifference. 

Carolyn  suggested  that  we  put  off  any  celebration  to 
the  end  of  the  week,  since  we  could  celebrate  better 
then.  But  when  the  week-end  came,  the  excitement  had 
completely  blown  over.  They  all  went  to  a  party  in  the 
city  on  Friday  night  and  to  bed  early  on  Saturday. 
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Oeven  o  clock  is  my  customary  time 
for  waking  in  the  morning,  and  usually  it  is  done  to  the 
tinkling  of  a  musical  alarm  clock,  a  Christmas  present 
from  Betsy  to  Carolyn,  that  plays  "Oh,  How  I  Hate  to 
Get  Up  in  the  Morning."  On  this  particular  morning 
the  time  was  twelve  minutes  before  seven  and  the  sound 
that  awakened  me  came  from  somewhere  outside  the 
house. 

It  sounded  as  if  the  Twelfth  Army  Corps  was  mov- 
ing in  on  us,  and  the  armored  troops  were  leading  the 
way.  I  have  never  in  war  or  peace,  at  home  or  abroad, 
heard  such  a  racket  greet  the  dawn. 

I  must  have  been  sleeping  soundly  up  to  then,  for 
when  I  woke  I  was  completely  startled  and  confused 
and  a  little  terrified.  The  whole  thing  was  unreal  and 
impossible  and  I  was  unable  for  a  time  to  figure  out  who 
I  was  and  where  I  was  and  what  was  going  on. 

I  groped  my  way  out  of  it  and  opened  my  eyes  and 
there  was  Carolyn,  standing  at  the  window  in  a  thin 
nightgown,  staring  happily  out  at  something  down 
below.  If  this  is  a  dream,  I  said  to  myself,  it  is  one  that 
Freud  would  have  raved  about. 

"What  is  all  this?"  I  said  aloud,  on  the  off  chance 
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that  I  was  in  reality.  She  turned  her  head  and  grinned 
excitedly  at  me. 

"Surprise,"  she  said.  "You'll  die  when  you  see  what 


it  is." 


I  am  never  able  to  get  that  greatly  excited  that  early 
in  the  morning.  "I  thought  I'd  die,"  I  said,  "just  from 
hearing  it." 

"Well,  don't  just  lie  there,"  she  said.  "Come  on;  get 
up;  come  look." 

"Whoever  it  is,"  I  said,  "I  wish  it  would  go  away. 
The  view  is  much  nicer  from  here."  She  gave  a  startled 
look  outside  and  backed  quickly  away  from  the  win- 
dow. "Get  up,"  she  said,  slipping  into  a  robe,  "and  see 
what  we've  got."  And  then  she  tugged  at  me  until  I  got 
out  of  bed. 

Under  the  window,  around  the  driveway  loop  and  all 
over  what  should  have  been  our  lawn,  there  lay  a  scene 
of  chaos  and  of  madness.  The  place  was  filled  with  au- 
tomobiles and  trucks,  and  squarely  in  front  of  the  door 
there  sat  an  ugly  engine,  one  of  the  most  sinister  ma- 
chines ever  devised  by  the  warped  brain  of  mankind:  a 
bulldozer. 

"What  in  the  name  of  God  is  all  that?"  I  demanded, 
unable  to  believe  my  eyes.  "Who  are  all  these  people 
and  things?" 

"That's  the  surprise,"  she  said,  quivering  with 
excitement. 

"What's  the  surprise?"  I  asked  her,  none  too  thrilled 
by  it. 

She  lifted  her  chin  high  and  beamed  with  pride  and 
triumph.  "It's  the  new  garden!" 
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"Chicken,"  I  said,  "I'm  terribly  sorry,  but  I  just  don't 
follow  you.  I  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about." 

"The  people  down  there,"  she  said.  "It's  the  land- 
scape contractor  and  all  the  people  who're  going  to  fix 
the  place  up.  We're  going  to  have  the  nicest  grounds 
and  the  nicest  garden  between  here  and  Charleston, 
South  Carolina." 

"We  are?" 

"We  certainly  are,"  she  said,  "and  it's  all  a  surprise 
for  you.  I  know  how  you've  worried  about  the  place  so 
long." 

This  was  not  altogether  true.  She  was  the  one  who 
had  done  the  greater  fussing  about  how  the  place 
looked,  and  even  the  Bartlets  had  had  more  to  say  about 
the  subject  than  I  had.  "Darling,"  I  said,  "all  I  ever  said 
a  word  about  was  a  new  lawn.  You  need  all  these  people 
to  scratch  a  little  dirt  and  plant  a  little  grass?" 

"Ho!"  she  said  with  great  good  feeling.  "That's  the 
least  of  it,  the  lawn.  We're  going  to  have  the  whole 
place  graded,  and  flowers  and  shrubs  and  evergreens  put 
in,  and  walks  laid  out,  and  even — oh,  you're  just  going 
to  pass  out  when  I  tell  you — even  new  trees!" 

It  was  apparent  that  I  was  supposed  to  say  something 
here,  but  I  was  more  troubled  than  joyous  and  the  best 
thing  I  could  manage  was  to  fill  the  gap  with  something 
noncommittal.  "Only  God  can  make  a  tree,"  I  said. 

"Sure,"  she  said,  "but  anybody  can  move  it  once  it's 
made." 

"Well,"  I  said,  as  lightly  as  I  could,  "all  this  is  cer- 
tainly going  to  be  a  thing  to  see." 

"You're  going  to  love  it,"  she  said,  and  went  to  get 
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the  baby,  who  was  screaming  his  lungs  out  in  his  room. 

The  morning,  except  for  fifteen  short  minutes  when 
the  broadcast  was  being  made,  was  full  of  churnings 
and  clankings  and  shouts  and  the  going  and  coming  of 
trucks  and  cars.  The  din  was  terrific  and  the  wreckage 
horrible,  but  no  one  seemed  to  mind  but  me — and,  of 
course,  Alberta.  Carolyn  was  out  of  the  house  before 
the  warmth  of  her  breath  had  left  her  microphone,  and 
she  stayed  out  there  until  lunch  time,  talking  excitedly 
to  the  others  and  pulling  Little  Joe  out  of  the  way  of 
workmen  and  machines.  It  was  plain  to  see  that  he 
found  the  most  exciting  pastime  of  his  entire  life  in 
the  supervision  of  this  crew. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  Carolyn  wanted  to 
know  at  lunch.  "All  of  those  fascinating  things  going 
on,  and  you  didn't  set  foot  out  of  the  house  more  than 
twice  all  morning." 

"I  don't  know,"  I  said.  "I  don't  like  to  look  at  that 
sort  of  thing — all  that  earth  being  gouged  out  and 
tossed  around,  the  place  being  clawed  to  bits.  It  gives  me 
the  willies." 

"My  heavens,"  she  said.  "It's  nothing  but  a  bulldozer. 
What's  creepy  about  a  bulldozer?  People  have  been 
using  them  for  years." 

"They've  been  using  incendiary  bombs  for  years 
too,"  I  said,  feeling  much  too  depressed  even  to  talk 
about  the  thing. 

"Joe,"  she  said,  "maybe  I'm  dense,  but  I  fail  to  see 
any  connection  whatever  between  the  two.  You  get  so 
worked  up  over  the  littlest  things!  You  look  at  a  bull- 
dozer and  you  start  thinking  about  blitzkriegs!  Lord's 
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sake,  a  bulldozer  is  just  the  equivalent  of  a  lot  of  men 
with  spades!  What's  wrong  with  it?" 

"It's  a  monster,"  I  said.  "It  goes  charging  around, 
chewing  up  the  ground  and  tearing  up  bushes  and  push- 
ing over  trees — " 

"If  you're  talking  about  that  cherry  tree,"  she  said, 
"if  that's  what's  got  you  so  excited,  the  thing  was  ready 
to  die  anyway.  It  wouldn't  have  lasted  another  two 
years," 

"I  don't  care,"  I  said,  "I  just  don't  like  to  see  a  thing 
like  that  when  it  happens.  It's  a  hideous  thing  to  see." 

"Oh,  nonsense,"  she  said.  "It's  no  more  hideous  than 
cutting  a  tree  and  then  pulling  up  the  stump.  It's  quick 
and  efficient  this  way;  four  pushes  and  the  thing  is 
down,  roots  and  all." 

"I'd  rather  see  the  bulldozer  down,"  I  said.  "I  look  at 
it,  cold  and  sure  of  itself,  pushing  and  pushing  at  a  tree, 
and  I  want  to  see  the  goddam  thing  cough  and  choke 
and  fall  to  pieces." 

"This  whole  conversation  is  the  silliest  thing  I  ever 
heard,"  she  said.  "You've  got  a  phobia  or  something 
against  bulldozers;  that's  all  there  is  to  it.  Well,  they're 
here  to  stay." 

"Why  are  they  here  to  stay?"  I  demanded. 

She  sighed  wearily.  "They're  here  to  stay  because 
they  do  the  work  better  and  quicker  and  cheaper." 

"The  hell  it  is,"  I  snorted.  "Look  at  it!  It  digs  up  the 
topsoil  with  a  foot  of  clay  and  turns  it  over  with  the  clay 
on  top.  I  saw  it!  They're  vicious,  that's  what  they  are." 

"Honestly,  Joe,"  she  said.  "Don't  be  ridiculous!" 
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"Somebody  has  to  be,"  I  said.  "I  saw  that  thing  this 
morning  pile  a  foot  and  a  half  of  rubbish  on  top  of  the 
soil  it  hadn't  torn  out,  and  pack  clay  three  feet  high 
around  the  bases  of  two  trees.  What  the  hell  is  that  but 
viciousness? " 

"Oh,  finish  your  lunch,"  she  said.  "You're  in  an  awful 
mood." 

"I  am  not,"  I  contended.  "I'm  just  mad  as  hell,  that's 
all." 

"At  bulldozers,"  she  said.  "I'm  afraid  you've  just  got 
to  face  it,  dear;  it's  a  changing  world." 

"Sure,"  I  said.  "Things  are  getting  efficient,  aren't 
they?  We've  got  bulldozers,  and  homogenized  milk, 
and  laugh  meters,  and  audience  surveys,  and  Marxism 
and  condensed  reading,  haven't  we?  Every  year  some- 
thing's made  quicker  to  produce  and  harder  to  digest. 
Bread  with  vitamins  and  no  taste.  Psychoanalysis  and 
the  fashionable  breakdown." 

"What  on  earth  are  you  talking  about?"  she  said, 
spreading  her  hands  in  mild  helplessness. 

"I'm  just  saying,"  I  said,  "the  whole  world's  going  to 
hell  in  a  hand  basket.  A  plastic  one,  designed  for  the 
purpose." 

"Why  not  a  bulldozer?"  she  said.  "That's  what  we 
started  with,  you  know?"  Then  she  reached  across  the 
table  and  patted  my  hand.  "Don't  get  worked  up  over  a 
little  thing  like  a  bulldozer.  Before  the  week  is  over, 
it'll  be  gone  and  you'll  never  know  it  was  there." 

"Seven  years  from  now,"  I  said,  "God's  little  earth- 
worms will  still  be  trying  to  loosen  the  dirt  up  where 
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the  dozer's  packed  it  down.  The  streamlined  equivalent 
of  Genghis  Khan,  and  the  grass  never  grows  again  be- 
hind it." 

"Oh,  well,"  she  said.  "You  just  go  ahead  and  rant  and 
rave  and  get  it  out  of  your  system,  whatever  it  is.  You'll 
change  your  mind  when  it's  all  finished  and  we  have  a 
beautiful  garden." 

"I  doubt  it,"  I  said,  glowering  at  the  untouched  sand- 
wich on  my  plate.  "I  don't  think  I'll  like  a  mail-order 
garden  any  better  than  anything  else  I've  mentioned." 

"Oh,"  she  said,  her  voice  dropping  several  degrees  in 
the  one  syllable.  "Is  that  what  it's  all  about?  You  wanted 
us  to  do  it  all  ourselves.  Is  that  it?" 

"I  don't  know,"  I  said,  feeling  quite  miserable.  "It 
doesn't  seem  right  to  look  through  a  catalogue  and  pick 
out  the  garden  you  like.  You  shouldn't  be  able  to  buy 
a  thing  like  that.  A  garden — I  don't  know,  a  garden's  a 
lot  more  personal  than  that,  and  this  just  doesn't  seem 
right." 

She  sucked  in  her  lower  lip  and  held  it  tight  between 
her  teeth.  "Excuse  me,"  she  said,  and  ran  from  the 
room. 

She  was  composed  when  the  four  of  us  got  together 
for  the  script,  except  that  her  voice  and  her  manner 
were  a  little  too  cheerful,  and  when  the  others  had 
gone,  I  tried  to  explain  what  I  had  meant  and  smooth 
the  thing  over. 

"It's  just  that  now,"  she  said,  when  things  were  some- 
what better,  "I  couldn't  make  a  garden  by  myself  if  I 
wanted  to.  We  have  so  much  to  think  about,  and  so 
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much  work  to  do,  and  so  many  distractions — I  couldn't 
make  a  garden  and  neither  could  you." 

"Sure,  chicken,"  I  said.  "I  know.  I'm  sorry." 
"But  when  it's  done,"  she  said,  "when  the  heavy 
work  is  done,  that  is,  then  we  can  both  have  a  wonder- 
ful time  improving  it.  We  can  make  it  personal  all  over 
again." 

"Sure  we  can,"  I  said,  and  things  looked  a  little  better 
for  a  while. 

But  the  racket  and  the  demolition  continued,  and  it 
seemed  they  grew  worse  every  day.  There  was  no  quiet 
place  in  the  house  from  morning  until  night,  and  the 
one  time  that  I  tried  to  bury  myself  in  the  garage  room, 
they  dumped  a  load  of  stone  against  the  wall  and  made  it 
a  base  of  operations. 

I  thought  the  noise  and  chaos  of  the  place  were  just 
about  as  bad  as  they  could  possibly  be  anywhere.  And 
then,  when  they  were  at  their  worst,  another  crew — of 
carpenters,  this  time — showed  up  to  put  a  new  roof  over 
the  kitchen.  They  ripped  off  shingles  and  hurled  them 
at  us  on  the  ground,  and  day  after  endless  day  they  sat 
up  there  and  pounded  away  with  hammers. 

No  matter  where  we  went — house,  garage,  or  down 
to  the  end  of  the  lane — they  pounded  all  day  long  di- 
rectly on  our  eardrums. 
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HE  WRECKAGE  AND  THE  CHAOS  AROUND 

the  house  and  on  top  of  the  house  were  actually  not  a 
lot  worse  than  the  wreckage  and  the  chaos  inside.  The 
household  as  a  unit,  and  all  of  the  individual  members  of 
it,  seemed  to  be  falling  apart. 

And  the  Bartlets,  for  that  matter,  were  faring  no 
better. 

Carolyn,  before  this  new  life  started  for  us,  had  been 
remarkably  calm  and  easygoing.  Nothing  ever  upset 
her,  and  the  sight  of  a  new  Ice  Age  creeping  up  on  us 
from  the  far  side  of  the  mountain  would  not  have  ruf- 
fled her  overmuch.  Now  she  was  jumpy,  impatient,  ir- 
ritable, always  in  a  hurry,  always  fretting  and  stewing 
about.  Before  I  knew  it  she  was  smoking  two  packs  of 
cigarettes  a  day,  and  then  one  morning  I  found  in  the 
medicine  cabinet  a  bottle  of  pills  labeled  "For  Gastric 
Hyperacidity." 

Betsy  was  getting  to  be  the  same  way,  and  Chuck  was 
in  line  for  a  genuine  ulcer  to  replace  the  simulated  one 
he  had  had  before.  He  had  given  up  his  pipe  altogether 
and  now  smoked  countless  cigarettes,  throwing  each 
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one  away  after  four  or  five  puffs,  lighting  another  al- 
most immediately. 

All  three  of  them  said,  individually  and  at  different 
times,  that  they  were  enjoying  themselves  immensely. 
Betsy  said  to  me  on  one  occasion  that  she  felt,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  that  she  was  really  accomplishing 
something. 

The  children  were  suffering  from  it  all,  too.  Tommy 
Bartlet  looked  at  everything  and  everybody  with  a 
silent,  deep-set  resentment,  and  Joe  took  to  pulling  at 
his  mother's  skirt  and  clinging  to  her  knees  whenever 
she  went  to  the  front  door.  Even  little  Willie  lost  most 
of  his  placid  good  nature  and  threw  a  couple  of  scream- 
ing spells  every  day  that  drove  me  completely  out  of 
the  house. 

I  spoke  to  Carolyn  about  it  and  she  agreed  that  things 
could  not  be  left  to  go  on  like  that.  The  best  thing  to  do, 
she  thought,  was  to  bring  someone  in  to  take  care  of  the 
children.  An  expert,  she  said;  someone  who  knew 
everything  there  was  to  know  about  children  and  could 
devote  all  her  time  to  taking  care  of  them.  An  English 
nanny,  she  said,  would  be  the  best.  English  nannies  are 
wonderful  with  children,  she  said. 

"That's  the  silliest  thing  I  ever  heard,"  I  told  her, 
"bringing  a  governess  into  the  house.  What  do  you 
need  to  fetch  in  an  expert  for?  You  and  Betsy  are  sup- 
posed to  be  experts." 

"Oh,  don't  start  that,"  she  protested. 

"Well,  you  are,"  I  said.  "Kids  are  your  career,  your 
livelihood,  your  purpose  in  life.  You're  supposed  to  be 
the  final  authorities  on  how  to  raise  children.  And 
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whether  you  like  it  or  not,  your  chief  value  to  an  audi- 
ence is  that  you  take  care  of  your  own  children  all  by 
yourselves." 

"Oh,  for  goodness'  sake!"  she  snapped.  "Will  you 
please,  please  just  try  to  look  at  the  thing  practically?  I 
simply  cannot  be  everywhere  at  once!  I  can't  do  every- 
thing and  still  do  my  work!" 

"That  is  your  work,"  I  said  doggedly.  "Taking  care 
of  your  children,  all  day  long  and  every  day.  Knowing 
everything  they  do,  knowing  what  they  need,  knowing 
how  to  give  it  to  them.  Like  it  or  not,  that's  your  job. 
And  if  you  want  to  look  at  it  cold  and  clear  and  with- 
out any  sentiment  at  all,  they're  your  laboratory  and 
you  damned  well  have  to  stay  in  it.  Nobody's  interested 
in  who  you  play  poker  with  or  whom  you  saw  at  the 
Copacabana  last  night." 

"You  don't  have  to  get  sarcastic  about  it,  Joe  Dobbs," 
she  said.  "And  you  don't  have  to  get  emotional." 

"I'm  not  getting  emotional,"  I  said,  feeling  a  little 
bitter.  "I'm  not  even  talking  as  the  father  of  the  poor 
kids.  Just  as  a  sort  of  a  business  associate,  if  I  may  be  so 
bold." 

This  was  pretty  nasty  talk  for  Carolyn  and  me.  I  can 
be  as  nasty  as  anybody  else  when  the  occasion  demands 
it,  but  I  had  never  much  had  the  urge  to  be  nasty  with 
Carolyn.  Up  to  the  past  few  months,  she  had  not  been 
the  type  that  lends  itself  to  the  mood.  It  was  coming 
more  natural  to  both  of  us  every  day  now,  though. 

"You're  talking  as  a  man  who  has  some  crazy  aversion 
to  governesses,"  she  said.  "You  might  as  well  get  used 
to  the  idea.  We  have  to  have  someone  to  take  care  of 
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the  children  and  that's  all  there  is  to  it.  I'm  only  one  per- 
son, and  I  can't  do  more  than  two  persons'  work!" 

"I  make  out  all  right  at  it,"  I  said,  and  my  feeling 
toward  her  was  such  that  I  could  have  enjoyed  giving 
her  the  back  of  my  hand.  It  was  not  a  feeling  that  I 
relished. 

"You're  making  a  decent  living  at  it,"  she  said,  and 
then  as  an  afterthought,  but  deliberately,  "for  the  first 
time  in  your  life."  She  did  not  mean  it,  and  I  knew  she 
did  not  mean  it,  but  it  was  a  bitter,  cruel,  unfair  thing 
to  say. 

"While  you're  finding  them  another  mother,"  I  said, 
"try  to  pick  up  a  new  father  at  the  same  time!  You're 
going  through  the  old  one  in  a  hell  of  a  hurry!"  I 
slammed  through  the  front  door  and  went  out  to  the  ga- 
rage, pushing  the  bolt  shut  behind  me. 

I  had  already  written  the  script  for  the  day:  other- 
wise it  would  not  have  been  written  at  all.  I  lay  there  on 
the  couch  thinking  of  all  the  violent  things  I  would 
have  enjoyed,  like  kicking  out  all  the  windows  in  the 
house.  Alberta  came  out  a  couple  of  hours  later,  low- 
voiced  and  troubled,  to  say  that  dinner  was  ready,  and 
I  told  her  curtly  through  the  door  that  I  was  not  having 
any. 

Carolyn  knocked  on  the  door  at  bedtime  and  stood 
there  calling  until  I  opened  it  in  desperation.  She  was 
sorry,  she  said,  for  the  way  she  had  talked  to  me,  and 
she  would  not  do  it  again.  She  would  not  bring  up  the 
matter  of  a  governess  again,  and  would  I  please  come  in 
and  come  to  bed. 

I  followed  her  back  to  the  house,  not  very  graciously, 
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and  we  went  upstairs  together.  She  said  that  we  must 
never  argue  this  way  again,  and  she  held  her  arms  about 
my  neck  for  a  long  time,  so  tightly  that  it  was  painful, 
and  when  she  loosed  them  it  was  to  bury  her  face  in  her 
pillow  and  weep  in  a  frightened  and  frightening  way. 
I  stroked  her  hair  until  at  last  she  went  off  to  sleep,  and 
then  I  tried  to  sleep  myself. 

We  were  very  conscientious  after  that  about  being 
nice  to  each  other,  but  there  was  a  wide  breach  there, 
the  first  real  breach  of  our  marriage.  It  was  more  than 
governesses  and  bitter  words;  it  was,  I  felt,  something 
deep  and  basic.  We  treated  each  other  with  assiduous 
patience  and  thoughtfulness,  which  was  much  more  dis- 
comforting to  me  than  open  and  forthright  unpleasant- 
ness would  have  been. 

One  of  the  things  she  did  was  to  check  with  Alberta 
every  morning  to  make  sure  that  none  of  the  foods  I 
especially  disliked  would  be  served  at  dinner:  no  cauli- 
flower, no  roast  chicken,  no  mutton,  no  creamed 
salmon.  She  even  instructed  Alberta  to  leave  the  parsley 
off  my  plate. 

Alberta's  cooking,  which  I  had  always  thought  in- 
spired, began  now  to  be  indifferent  and  she  herself  had 
left  off  the  garrulousness  of  her  better  days.  She  had 
little  if  anything  to  say  now  and  wandered  about  in  a 
listless,  gloomy  way  muttering  to  herself  in  a  voice  that 
was  almost  inaudible  and  completely  unintelligible.  She 
set  up  a  chair  under  a  tree  behind  the  kitchen  and  in 
what  idle  time  she  had  she  sat  there  brooding. 
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The  whole  household  was  under  some  sort  of  blight. 
Little  Joe's  eating  had  fallen  off  again  as  quickly  as  it 
had  picked  up  before.  And  although  he  had  been 
broken  long  ago  of  wetting  himself  he  began  it  all  over 
again.  He  reverted  to  hitting  and  biting  Willie,  who  sat 
there  in  his  highchair  in  the  kitchen,  bewildered  and 
saddened  by  the  whole  thing. 

It  became  so  depressing  to  me  that  I  began  spending 
the  whole  day  in  my  cluttered  little  workroom  in  the 
garage,  away  from  the  telephone,  away  from  the  chil- 
dren, away  from  Alberta,  away  from  the  whole  mess.  I 
spent  a  minimum  of  time  going  over  the  script  material 
with  Carolyn  and  Betsy,  dictated  the  copy  disinter- 
estedly to  Miss  Widgett,  and  never  bothered  to  look 
over  the  finished  script  for  revision. 

One  evening  when  we  had  finished  a  silent  dinner  to- 
gether Carolyn  rose  and  announced  that  she  wanted  to 
go  up  to  the  Bartlets'  for  a  couple  of  hours.  She  asked 
me  to  come  along — I  could  talk  to  Chuck  while  they 
discussed  the  dresses  they  had  ordered  for  a  big  party 
that  was  coming  up — but  the  invitation  was  not  espe- 
cially enthusiastic  and  neither  was  I.  I  passed  it  up  and 
she  drove  up  the  hill  alone. 

I  tried  reading,  but  I  could  not  seem  to  apply  myself 
to  it;  I  found  myself  going  back  to  reread  each  para- 
graph and  still  getting  nothing  from  it.  I  put  an  album 
of  Gluck  on  the  phonograph  and  found  that  the  music 
got  on  my  nerves.  I  found  an  old  magazine  section  from 
the  Sunday  Times  and  applied  myself  doggedly  to  the 
crossword  puzzle. 
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Little  Joe  fell  out  of  bed  upstairs  a  little  after  ten  and 
began  crying.  I  went  up,  tucked  him  back  in,  and  then 
went  to  bed  myself. 

I  slept  until  two  o'clock,  and  then  Carolyn  came  in 
from  the  Bartlets'  and  the  light  woke  me.  She  read  for 
a  while  and  then  undressed  and  fussed  for  a  long  time 
at  the  dressing  table.  I  could  not  go  back  to  sleep,  so  I 
sat  up  and  opened  a  magazine  to  pass  the  time. 

She  went  into  the  bathroom,  spent  a  long  time  in  the 
shower  and  even  longer  fussing  about.  I  was  two-thirds 
of  the  way  through  a  short  story  when  she  finally  got 
to  bed,  and  I  decided  to  finish  it  before  trying  to  go  to 
sleep  again. 

Carolyn  did  a  lot  of  impatient  fidgeting  for  five  min- 
utes or  so  and  then,  when  I  was  almost  to  the  end  of 
the  story,  she  sat  up. 

"I  wish  you'd  finish  that  and  go  to  sleep,"  she  said. 

"I  will,"  I  said.  "There  are  only  a  few  more 
paragraphs." 

"You  know  perfectly  well,"  she  said,  "I  can't  sleep 
with  the  lights  on." 

This  struck  me  as  just  a  shade  unreasonable,  since  it 
was  her  coming  in  and  turning  on  all  the  lights  that  had 
started  the  whole  thing.  I  was  still  determined  to  be  as 
pleasant  as  possible  about  it. 

"There  was  a  time,"  I  reminded  her,  "when  you 
could  have  slept  at  the  foot  of  Niagara  Falls,  with  Gi- 
useppe Creatore  and  the  Chautauqua  Band  going  full 
blast  in  your  lap." 

"Well,  I  can't  now,"  she  said  peevishly.  "I  have  to  get 
up  in  the  morning  and  do  a  hard  day's  work." 
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"AH  right,"  I  said.  "If  you  wouldn't  interrupt  me 
with  all  this  talk  I  could  finish  it  a  lot  quicker." 

"I  suppose,"  she  said,  "that  finishing  a  magazine  story 
is  one  of  the  really  important  things  you  have  to  do.  Is 
it  so  good  that  you  can't  bear  to  lay  it  down?" 

"No,"  I  said.  "It's  not  especially  good.  But  I  started 
it  and,  by  God,  I'm  going  to  finish  it." 

She  settled  back  into  her  pillow  with  a  number  of  ir- 
ritated twists  and  I  resumed  my  reading.  After  a  couple 
of  minutes  she  broke  in  again. 

"Joe,"  she  said,  measuring  every  word,  "it's  three  in 
the  morning  and  I  have  to  get  up  in  four  hours.  Will 
you  please  put  that  magazine  down  and  go  to  sleep?" 

"No,"  I  said,  with  finality.  "I  intend  to  read  these  last 
four  paragraphs,  and  that's  all  there  is  to  that.  Go  to 
sleep." 

"I've  told  you,"  she  said,  "time  and  time  and  time 
again,  I  simply  cannot  sleep  with  the  lights  on!" 

"You  never  mentioned  it  before  in  your  life,"  I  said. 
"I'm  the  one  who  can't  sleep  with  the  lights  on.  If  you 
can  only  keep  quiet  for  a  minute  and  a  half,  the  whole 
thing  will  be  over." 

She  got  out  of  bed,  her  jaw  rigid,  walked  over  to  the 
door  and  turned  my  lamp  off  at  the  wall  switch.  Then 
she  got  back  into  bed  and  settled  herself  again  without 
a  word. 

I  lay  there  for  a  minute,  got  up  and  turned  the  light 
on  again.  I  picked  up  the  magazine,  my  bathrobe  and 
slippers  and  started  out. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  she  asked. 
I'm  going  out  to  the  garage  room,"  I  said,  "which  is 
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a  good  deal  more  hospitable  for  me  than  any  room  in 
this  goddam  house.  I'll  move  my  things  out  there  in 
the  morning."  i 

"All  right,"  she  said  with  heavy  unconcern.  "I'm  sure 
it's  immaterial  to  me  where  you  sleep." 

"I'm  sure  it  is,"  I  said.  "Every  monk  to  his  own  cell." 

And  that  was  that. 
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HE  STARTLING  THING  ABOUT  WHAT  HAP- 

pened  next  was  that  it  came  so  unexpectedly;  Carolyn 
or  I  or  anyone  else  should  have  been  able  to  see  it  com- 
ing. We  were  both  preoccupied,  and  I  suppose  our  very 
preoccupation  was  one  of  the  main  reasons  it  happened. 

It  was  early  in  the  following  week  that  I  stopped 
work  in  the  middle  of  an  afternoon  to  go  to  the  kitchen 
for  a  glass  of  milk.  Alberta  was  at  the  ironing  board 
and  I  noticed  that  she  seemed  to  be  working  quite  list- 
lessly. I  noticed  it  only  briefly,  though,  and  I  was  on 
my  way  out  of  the  room,  thinking  of  something  else, 
when  she  spoke  to  me. 

"Poppa,"  she  said  suddenly,  a  melancholy  note  in  her 
voice,  "I  got  to  talk  to  you." 

"Sure,  Alberta,"  I  said.  "Start  shouting." 

"This  isn't  any  shouting  time,"  she  said,  and  then  I 
noticed  the  utterly  lugubrious  expression  on  her  bright 
mahogany  face.  "I  got  bad  news  from  home." 

"I'm  sorry  to  hear  it,"  I  told  her.  "Is  there  anything 
I  can  do  to  help?" 


She  set  the  iron  on  its  stand  and  fidgeted  about  for 
some  time  before  she  spoke.  "Thank  you  for  asking," 
she  said,  "but  I  don't  think  there's  anybody  can  do  any- 
thing for  me." 

I  sat  down  on  her  high  stool  at  the  counter.  "What's 
the  matter?" 

She  was  slow  in  answering,  and  she  avoided  my  eyes 
when  she  spoke.  "I  got  word  from  home,"  she  said, 
"my  brother's  bad  sick  and  they  don't  know  what 
they're  going  to  do." 

"What's  the  problem?"  I  asked  her. 

"Well,  there's  a  lot  of  problems,"  she  said,  still  dodg- 
ing my  eye.  "My  brother's  wife  is  dead,  and  he's  been 
having  to  raise  the  children  himself  besides  working. 
And  now  he's  laid  up  in  bed  he  can't  do  either  one,  and 
somebody's  just  got  to  jump  in  there  and  do  for  him." 

"I  suppose  so,"  I  said,  and  by  this  time  I  was  avoiding 
her  eye,  too. 

"Looks  like  I'm  the  only  one  can  do  it,"  she  went  on. 
I  had  been  expecting  this  almost  since  the  start  of  the 
conversation.  "Looks  like  I've  just  got  to  pack  up  and 
go.  None  of  his  children  is  big  enough  to  be  worth  any- 
thing, so  it  looks  like  it's  up  to  me." 

"That's  very  bad  news,"  I  said.  "How  long  you  think 
you'll  be  gone?"  I  knew  the  answer,  but  I  was  still  fight- 
ing it. 

She  laid  one  hand  on  the  ironing  board  and  drummed 
worriedly  on  the  board  with  her  fingers.  "That's  just 
it,"  she  said.  "There's  just  no  telling  how  long  he's  like 
to  be  laid  up.  Could  be  weeks  or  months  or  nobody 
knows  how  long.  I  might  as  well  depend  on  being  gone 
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for  good.  You  don't  want  to  go  without  a  cook,  and 
there  just  isn't  any  telling  how  long  I'd  be." 

"Hell,  Alberta,"  I  said,  "we  could  get  somebody  to 
fill  in  here  until  you  could  get  back." 

This  made  her  more  uncomfortable  and  unhappy. 
"'Tisn't  right,"  she  said,  "to  get  a  girl  and  her  not  have 
any  security  around  here.  'Tisn't  right  for  the  girl,  not 
knowing  when  I'd  come  bobbing  in  to  take  her  job 
away  from  her.  No,  sir,  I  couldn't  do  it." 

"Alberta,"  I  said,  trying  to  draw  her  out,  "is  it  any- 
thing around  here?  Is  the  work  too  much  for  you? 
Couldn't  we  get  somebody  in  to  help  you?" 

"'Tisn't  that,  poppa,"  she  said,  beginning  to  sniffle. 
"I  don't  have  anything  against  here.  I  don't  know  how 
I'm  ever  going  to  make  out  away  from  here.  Be  like 
something  lost.  I  never  had  a  thing  to  complain  about 
here.  You  know  that." 

"Come  on,  now,"  I  chided  her.  "Don't  give  me  that." 

"No,"  she  said.  "It's  the  truth.  I  been  with  you  and 
Mrs.  Dobbs  ever  since  she  was  expecting  Little  Joe,  and 
I've  always  been  treated  like  kin  in  this  house." 

"You've  been  kin,  Alberta,"  I  said. 

"I've  got  my  duty,  though,"  she  said.  "I  got  to  help 
with  my  brother  and  his  children." 

"Nothing  else  you  can  do?"  I  persisted. 

"Isn't  a  thing,"  she  said.  "What's  got  to  be  done  has 
got  to  be  done." 

"When  do  you  have  to  go?"  I  asked  her. 

"Well,"  she  said,  clearing  her  throat  unhappily,  "the 
best  I  can  figure,  I  ought  to  be  able  to  stay  out  the 
month.  Then  I  just  can't  put  it  off  any  longer." 
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I  knew  that  it  was  hopeless.  The  sick  brother  is  the 
cook's  last  resort,  the  one  she  saves  to  use  when  she 
must  not  be  dissuaded. 

"Gosh,  Alberta,"  I  said,  a  little  overcome  by  the 
thing,  "it's  going  to  be  hard  to  see  you  go." 

"I'm  the  one  it's  going  to  be  hard  on,"  she  said. 
"Them  boys  have  been  like  my  own  babies,  and  you 
and  Mrs.  Dobbs  too." 

She  mumbled  something  that  I  was  unable  to  make 
out,  and  then  she  rushed  up  the  back  stairs  to  her  room. 

I  went  back  to  Miss  Widgett  and  the  dictation  and 
managed  to  finish  a  rather  half-hearted  script,  and  then 
I  went  for  a  long  walk  through  the  woods,  but  it  failed 
to  do  anything  for  me  one  way  or  another.  When  I  got 
back  to  the  house  it  was  late,  and  all  the  workmen  had 
gone,  and  Carolyn  was  sitting  in  the  living  room  alone, 
looking  straight  ahead  at  nothing. 

"Where  is  everybody?"  I  asked  her,  taking  my  chair 
across  from  her. 

"The  boys?"  she  said.  "I  put  them  to  bed  early." 

"Oh,"  I  said. 

"Miss  Widgett  went  to  the  movies,"  she  added  dully. 

"Oh,"  I  said  again.  There  was  a  long  silence  and  I 
picked  up  a  book  from  the  table  beside  me  and  looked 
at  it  and  put  it  down  again. 

"Dinner's  late,"  she  said. 

"  I'm  not  especially  hungry,"  I  said,  and  there  was 
another  long  silence.  "Cigarette?"  I  asked  her. 

"No,  thank  you." 
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I  lit  one  for  myself  and  puffed  on  it  for  a  minute  or 
so,  and  then  she  lit  one  of  her  own.  "She's  not  feeling 
well,"  she  said  after  a  minute.  "Alberta  isn't." 

"I  know,"  I  said.  "Did  she  tell  you?" 

"About  leaving?"  I  nodded,  and  she  nodded.  "She 
said  she  had  to  take  care  of  her  brother's  children.  Her 
brother's  sick." 

"I  guess  there's  nothing  we  can  do  about  it,"  I  told 
her.  "She  said  for  good,  didn't  she?" 

She  nodded  again,  sadly  and  thoughtfully.  "It's  ter- 
rible," she  said.  "The  thought  of  her  leaving  never  oc- 
curred to  me.  It's  like  someone  leaving  home.  You 
know?" 

"She  feels  the  same,"  I  said.  "She  told  me  we  were 
like  her  own  children,  you  and  me  and  Joe  and  Willie. 
It's  hard  on  her  too." 

"It's  sort  of  senseless,"  she  sighed.  "There's  probably 
nothing  in  the  world  wrong  with  her  brother." 

"Probably  doesn't  even  have  a  brother." 

"I  know.  She  never  mentioned  one  the  whole  time 
she  was  here." 

"Well,"  I  said.  "Buck  up.  We'll  make  out  all  right 
somehow.  At  least  we  can  always  find  another  cook, 
even  if  it  isn't  Alberta." 

"I  suppose  so,"  she  said.  "She'll  bring  us  one  from 
New  York,  some  friend  who's  just  as  good  a  cook  as  she 
is.  But  I  don't  want  another  cook.  I  want  Alberta." 

"Well,"  I  said,  and  I  could  think  of  nothing  to  say 
after  it,  so  I  let  it  drop  there.  There  was  another  awk- 
ward lull  of  a  couple  of  minutes. 
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"She  couldn't  stand  it  here  any  longer,"  Carolyn  said, 
looking  gloomily  at  her  hands  lying  on  her  knees.  "I 
don't  blame  her.  I  don't  blame  her  a  bit." 

"You're  exaggerating  the  whole  thing,  dear,"  I  told 
her.  "It  isn't  that  bad  around  here." 

"Isn't  it?"  she  said,  looking  up  at  me  suddenly  and 
sadly.  "Isn't  it  that  bad?" 

"All  right,"  I  said.  "Maybe  it  is."  She  looked  away 
and  I  began  toying  with  a  scuffed  place  on  one  of  my 
moccasins. 

"It's  bad,"  she  said.  "There's  a  curse  or  something  on 
everything  about  us.  Everything  we  want  goes  bad,  and 
everything  we  don't  want  flourishes." 

"Carolyn,  sweet,"  I  said,  when  the  stillness  was  gath- 
ering again.  She  did  not  answer  nor  look  at  me,  but  she 
nodded  her  head  lower  to  show  that  she  was  listening. 

"Cooks  leaving,"  I  said,  "even  Alberta,  that's  noth- 
ing. And  noise  and  confusion  and  the  place  being  torn 
up,  that's  nothing.  It  wouldn't  even  matter  particularly 
if  the  whole  house  went  up  in  flames.  Those  aren't  the 
important  things." 

She  looked  at  her  hands  a  little  longer,  and  then  at 
the  vacant  fireplace,  and  only  briefly  at  me. 

"What's  important,"  I  said,  "is  us.  Another  cook, 
another  house,  another  anything  at  all,  that's  all  ex- 
pendable. You  lose  one,  you  go  out  and  get  another, 
and  nothing's  lost.  Not  really." 

"I  don't  want  to  lose  either,"  she  said.  "I  like  the 
ones  I  have." 

"I  like  the  wife  I  have,"  I  said,  "and  that's  what  mat- 
ters. I  lie  out  there  in  that  garage  room  every  night, 
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brooding  most  of  the  night  because  I'm  losing  you.  I 
don't  want  to  lose  you,  dear." 

"Oh,  Joe,"  she  said.  "I'm  sorry." 

"You  keep  getting  farther  and  farther  away,"  I  said, 
"and  you're  the  one  thing  in  the  world  that's  not  re- 
placeable. You  go,  dear,  and  everything's  gone." 

"How  am  I  getting  farther  and  farther  away,  dear?" 
she  said.  I  had  trouble  finding  the  right  words,  and  she 
came  over  and  sat  on  the  ottoman  and  took  my  hand. 
"If  you  mean  like  last  week,"  she  said,  "it  was  a  silly 
argument,  and  it  was  all  my  fault,  and  I'm  very  sorry  it 
ever  had  to  happen." 

"It  wasn't  your  fault,"  I  said.  "We  were  both  pretty 
silly.  But  that  isn't  it.  Maybe  we're  both  getting  farther 
away  from  each  other,  distant  and  detached  and  not 
really  knowing  each  other  any  more.  We  both  change 
so  much  that  it's  frightening." 

"I  know,"  she  said,  taking  my  hand,  "we're  like  two 
different  people,  Joe.  We  nag  at  each  other  and  fight 
and  resent  each  other,  and  we  never  used  to  be  like  that. 
We  were  never,  dear — never  angry  at  each  other  from 
one  day  to  the  next,  like  we  are  now  all  the  time." 

We  sat  there  silent  and  meditative,  her  hand  lying 
still  in  mine.  I  curled  it  up  in  both  of  mine  and  brought 
it  to  my  cheek.  It  opened  again  and  lay  against  my  chin 
and  I  lifted  it  gently  to  kiss  the  center  of  the  palm. 

"You  know  something,  dear?"  I  said. 

"What,  dear?" 

"I  love  you  so  very  much,"  I  said,  "I  fairly  ache  with 


it." 


Tm  awfully  glad,"  she  said.  "I  haven't  had  occasion 
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to  mention  it  lately,  but  I  love  you  pretty  painfully 


too." 


"I  dare  you  to  come  up  here,"  I  said,  feeling  much 
better  than  I  had  in  months.  She  rose  enough  to  smooth 
the  back  of  her  skirt,  which  is  one  of  the  wonderful 
practicalities  of  women,  and  sat  down  on  my  lap.  All 
that  was  lost,  or  thought  to  be  lost,  was  found  again  in 
one  kiss  and  in  the  remembered  shy  and  flustered  way 
she  dabbed  with  her  handkerchief  at  the  lipstick  smear 
on  my  mouth. 

"That  settles  it,  at  least,"  I  said,  when  she  had  dug 
her  chin  into  my  shoulder  and  relaxed.  "It's  not  us.  It's 
the  system." 

"The  system,  dear?" 

"Sure,"  I  said.  "It's  just  this  turmoil  all  around  us. 
Once  we  get  clear  of  radio  and  other  people's  children 
and  carpenters  and  bulldozers,  we'll  be  all  right.  You 
wait  and  see." 

I  could  tell  by  the  way  she  stiffened  in  my  arms  that 
it  was  the  last  thing  on  earth  I  should  have  mentioned. 
She  rose  slowly  until  she  was  sitting  upright  and  looked 
at  me  with  hopeless  pain. 

"Joe,  dear,"  she  said.  "We'll  never  get  rid  of  it.  All  of 
this,  or  something  like  it,  is  going  to  be  with  us  the  rest 
of  our  lives.  We're  trapped  in  it." 

"Of  course  we  aren't,"  I  said.  "Don't  even  give  it  a 
thought." 

"Just  this  radio  contract,"  she  said.  "Joe,  that's  five 
years!  Five  years!  And  we  haven't  even  done  five 
months  of  it  yet!" 

Before  I  could  answer  that — if  I  could  have  answered 
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it — I  heard  tired  footsteps  crossing  the  dining  room,  and 
Alberta  stuck  her  head  in  at  the  door. 

"Beg  your  pardon,"  she  said,  her  face  mellowing  a  lit- 
tle at  the  sight  of  us  sitting  there  like  that.  "Dinner's  not 
much  tonight,  but  what  there  is,  it's  ready." 

"I'm  awfully  sorry,"  said  Carolyn.  "I'm  not  very 
hungry  tonight."  She  rose  and  patted  my  arm  and 
walked  slowly  out,  biting  her  lip  as  she  went.  Alberta 
and  I  stood  there  and  listened  to  her  slow  footsteps 
going  up  the  stairs  and  into  her  room.  There  was  silence 
again  and  then  the  almost  inaudible  sound  of  weeping. 

"I'd  better  go  up,"  I  said  to  Alberta.  "I'm  not  very 
hungry  myself." 

"That  makes  three  of  us,"  said  Alberta.  "That  poor, 
poor  child." 

Carolyn  wept  uncontrollably  and  there  was  little  I 
could  do  to  comfort  her.  I  could  only  sit  there  beside 
her  and  stroke  her  temples  and  feel  miserable  myself  as 
her  sobbing  rose  and  tired  and  ebbed  and  rose  again.  It 
stopped  altogether  after  a  long  time  and  she  said  in 
broken  gasps  that  she  had  a  splitting  headache.  I  did 
what  I  could  for  that  and  Alberta  came  bringing  two 
sleeping  tablets  for  her.  I  gave  them  both  to  her  and 
eventually  she  dropped  off  into  sleep. 

Miss  Widgett  came  in  very  late  and  seeing  her  I  sud- 
denly remembered  that  there  was  still  tomorrow's 
broadcast.  I  knew  that  Carolyn,  tired  and  drugged  as 
she  was,  should  sleep  for  most  of  the  morning,  but  I 
was  too  exhausted  myself  to  figure  out  much  further. 
Chuck,  when  I  roused  him  out  of  bed  by  telephone, 
said  that  I  need  not  give  it  a  second  thought. 
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"Just  go  to  bed,"  he  said,  "and  forget  the  whole 
damned  thing." 

It  was  eleven  the  next  morning  when  I  awoke  in  a 
perfectly  quiet  house.  Carolyn  was  still  asleep  beside 
me  and  her  face  was  in  repose.  I  washed  my  face  in  cold 
water  and  made  my  way  downstairs,  and  there  was  a 
note  in  Chuck's  handwriting  stuck  to  the  newel  post 
with  a  pin. 

"Dear  Joe,"  it  said.  "Your  household  staff  and  chil- 
dren are  at  our  house,  your  carpenters  and  husbandmen 
are  taking  the  day  off  (with  pay) ,  your  telephone  is  off 
the  hook  and  your  orange  juice  is  in  the  icebox.  I  was 
wonderful  on  the  radio.  See  script  on  kitchen  table." 

I  found  the  script  and  leafed  through  it  hurriedly  but 
with  a  certain  awe.  It  was  the  script  we  had  written  for 
that  morning,  but  covering  every  page  were  countless 
changes  in  Chuck's  penciled  hand,  and  between  the 
sheets  torn  from  their  staples  large  portions  of  new  dia- 
logue, tucked  neatly  in  as  inserts  and  substitutions.  It 
was,  for  all  the  nervousness  shown  in  the  penmanship,  a 
deftly  done  discussion  between  a  man  and  his  wife,  the 
latter  explaining  to  the  former  what  sort  of  radio  pro- 
gram it  was  that  she  and  her  colleague  had. 

All  of  it,  even  the  difficult  task  of  bringing  in  the 
guest  star,  was  done  with  cleverness  and  great  charm, 
and  it  was  a  far  better  script  than  any  I  had  ever  writ- 
ten. At  the  bottom  of  the  last  page  was  an  extra  passage 
with  a  balloon  drawn  around  it: 

"It's  like  the  fellow  says,  Joe.  It  sounds  a  lot  better 
than  it  reads." 

I  started  to  telephone  then  but  when  I  had  dialed  two 
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numbers  I  decided  to  read  the  thing  again  so  that  I 
could  tell  him  more  about  how  good  I  thought  it  was.  I 
was  floating  through  the  fourth  page  when  the  tele- 
phone rang. 

It  was  Mr.  Lydecker,  in  a  colossally  nasty  mood.  He 
had  been  trying  to  get  a  call  through  all  morning,  he 
said,  and  why  the  hell  were  both  lines  busy,  and  what 
the  hell  was  Bartlet  doing  on  the  program,  and  what 
was  the  matter  with  my  wife,  who  had  sounded  per- 
fectly well  yesterday  morning,  and  what  did  she  think 
she  was  getting  paid  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a 
week  for,  and  a  lot  more  in  the  same  vein. 

I  was  in  such  good  spirits,  because  of  the  relief  of  the 
night's  tension  and  the  excellence  of  Chuck's  writing, 
that  I  cut  Lydecker  off  short  in  a  shocking  way.  I  told 
him  to  get  his  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  changed 
into  nickels  and  dimes  and  let  his  sordid  imagination 
guide  him  in  the  disposal  of  them. 
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LONKA  LUKASH,  ONE  OF  CAROLYN^  FASH- 

ionable  Hungarian  friends,  was  giving  a  party  on  Friday 
night  at  her  place  on  Central  Park  South,  and  all  of  us 
were  asked  to  come.  It  was  a  far  from  appetizing  pros- 
pect for  me,  and  normally  I  would  have  stayed  a  good 
distance  away  from  it,  but  Carolyn  said  that  we  should 
go  if  only  to  get  our  minds  off  ourselves  for  a  few  hours. 

The  party  was  announced  for  ten  o'clock,  so  Carolyn 
and  Betsy  estimated  that  ten-thirty  was  the  proper  time 
for  arrival.  As  a  result  we  got  there  a  good  fifteen  min- 
utes before  the  bulk  of  the  guests  began  pouring  in. 

Madame  Lukash,  our  hostess,  proved  to  be  not  only 
Hungarian,  but  a  Hungarian  trying  to  be  Viennese.  She 
was  a  large  blonde  woman  past  the  mid-point  of  age  but 
determined  to  be  thirtyish  a  little  longer. 

Her  manner  was  depressingly  unsuited  to  her  size  and 
her  appearance.  It  was  borrowed  largely,  I  surmised, 
from  Luise  Rainer,  who  is  not  the  large,  enameled 
blonde  that  Ilonka  Lukash  is.  The  mannerism  of  af- 
fected fragility,  the  birdlike  flutterings  of  hands  and 
eyelids,  the  sudden  pianissimos  of  voice,  all  strained  to 
create  an  illusion,  but  it  was  no  more  convincing  than 
a  movie  dubbed  with  foreign  dialogue,  than  W.  C. 
Fields  mouthing  Portuguese  on  a  Brazilian  screen. 
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"Hellooooh,  darlings!"  she  sang  to  Carolyn  and 
Betsy,  grabbing  a  hand  of  each.  "Wonderful  man,"  she 
purred  throatily  to  Chuck,  kissing  his  cheek.  "How  do 
you  do?  Do  come  in,"  she  said  to  me  with  noticeable  re- 
straint, offering  me  her  fingertips.  A  silent  functionary 
took  the  wraps  and  hats,  and  Madame  Lukash  led  us 
into  the  festive  hall. 

The  people  we  met  were  all  fairly  quiet,  once  they 
had  spent  the  fervor  of  their  initial  greetings.  I  hoped 
that  much  of  this  torpor  would  prevail  throughout  the 
evening,  but  I  was  aware  they  would  begin  to  stir  more 
when  the  place  was  filled  up  a  little. 

We  met  an  English  music-hall  comedienne  named 
Dame  Vicki  Vinson;  her  escort,  a  young  Broadway 
juvenile  whose  name  I  missed;  a  Pulitzer  playwright  in 
brown  tweeds  and  a  checked  blue  shirt;  a  Mr.  Godken, 
who  had  just  finished  a  biography  of  Charles  Brockden 
Brown  in  four  volumes;  a  Mr.  Dever,  who  was  some 
sort  of  assistant  to  the  mayor;  the  actor,  William  Kemp; 
several  smartly  dressed  and  lushly  perfumed  women, 
wives  and  otherwives,  none  of  whom  I  was  able  to  dis- 
tinguish one  from  the  other;  and  a  critic  named  Pel- 
linore  Golschmann,  who  scowled  distastefully  at  each 
of  us  in  turn  and  then  went  moodily  back  to  his  drink. 

Somewhere  in  this  round  of  new  acquaintances  I  lost 
Carolyn  and  the  Bartlets  and  found  myself  alone  and 
friendless  in  the  crowd.  I  sat  down  beside  an  elderly 
lady,  who  immediately  pounced  upon  me  with  incon- 
sequential conversation.  She  said  that  she  was  Mrs.  God- 
ken,  but  she  did  not  seem  overly  happy  about  it,  and  be- 
yond that  I  remember  nothing  of  what  we  talked  about. 
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I  was  rescued  from  her  only  by  the  coming  of  crowds  of 
new  guests. 

They  came  so  quickly  and  in  such  great  force  that  I 
stopped  listening  to  their  names  as  we  were  presented  to 
each  other.  Some  of  them  I  recognized  as  actors,  some 
as  writers,  some  as  politicians,  and  for  the  most  part  I 
avoided  more  specific  acquaintance  with  them. 

Any  one  of  them,  taken  alone,  might  or  might  not 
have  been  an  interesting  and  charming  person.  Taken  in 
large  lots,  they  lost  their  personalities,  turned  themselves 
into  caricatures  of  what  they  thought  they  should  be 
and,  to  put  it  bluntly,  gave  me  the  heaves. 

It  was  the  usual  queer,  unreal  sort  of  mixture  that 
comes  when  you  deliberately  fill  the  pot  with  certain 
ingredients.  Almost  everyone  there,  it  seemed,  had  his 
distinct  qualifications  for  membership  in  the  gathering: 
he  had  written  a  play,  or  said  the  required  number  of 
clever  things  about  other  people's  plays,  or  opened  an 
exclusive  new  hat  shop,  or  jumped  two  hundred  forty- 
four  feet  off  a  ski  slide,  or  established  kinship  with  the 
King  of  Greece.  Any  one  of  them,  I  felt,  could  have 
answered  without  hesitation  or  reserve  the  simple  and 
directly  put  question:  Why  were  you  invited  to  this 
brawl? 

They  were  celebrities,  met  together  with  other  ce- 
lebrities on  a  high  and  esoteric  social  plane.  Each 
seemed  to  set  his  own  specific  value,  slightly  padded,  on 
himself  and,  slightly  trimmed,  on  each  of  his  fellows. 
They  did  not  act  together  or  talk  together  as  people, 
but  as  Men  and  Women  of  Distinction,  and  none  of 
them  was  important  to  the  others  for  what  he  had  ac- 
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complished,  but  only  in  that  he  had  accomplished 
something. 

Each  conversation  was  a  sort  of  civilized  compromise 
between  the  two  participants  in  it.  Each  participant  was 
absorbed  only  in  his  own  narrow  field  of  distinction, 
speaking  his  own  language  about  his  own  small  world, 
and  whenever  two  unrelated  languages — say  that  of  an 
orchestra  conductor  and  that  of  a  night-club  comedian 
— came  momentarily  close  to  each  other,  there  was  a 
polite  and  thoughtful  scramble  to  find  a  mutual  espe- 
ranto or  a  common  moon. 

When  an  observer  cannot  enjoy  such  a  gathering  on 
its  own  merits,  and  when  he  has  exhausted  all  academic 
interest  in  such  gatherings,  there  is  nothing  left  for  him 
but  discomfort  and  desperation.  For  my  part,  I  wan- 
dered about  when  I  could,  hoping  to  find  the  face  of  a 
friend  or,  at  best,  to  avoid  the  eye  of  the  hostess  and 
the  hand  of  an  uncongenial  guest  clutching  at  my  lapel. 
For  the  most  part  I  was  left  alone,  but  occasionally  I 
came  to  light  upon  an  empty  sofa  and  was  trapped  by 
one  of  the  Specimens. 

Dame  Vicki  Vinson,  early  in  the  evening,  plopped 
down  beside  me  and  caught  me  with  her  eye.  She  smiled 
an  open-stock  smile,  which  I  returned  diffidently,  and 
the  groping  began  for  the  meeting  place  of  our  separate 
languages. 

"What  are  you?"  she  demanded  with  queenly 
brusqueness.  "A  sociology  major  from  Columbia?" 

"I'm  a  hack  writer,"  I  said.  "I'm  married  to  one  of 
the  celebrities." 

"Too  bad,"  she  said.  "I  rather  fancied  you  myself." 
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We  had  found  a  common  ground:  a  recognition  of 
the  convenient  differences  between  the  sexes.  It  was 
none  too  steady  and  none  too  pleasant,  though,  and  as 
a  matter  of  pure  caution  I  steered  for  safer  territory. 

"In  my  better  day,"  I  said,  "I  wrote  detective  stories." 

"Indeed?"  she  said,  perking  up  a  little.  "You're  not 
Raymond  Chandler,  are  you?" 

"No,"  I  confessed,  hating  a  little  to  let  her  down. 
"Pm  just  Joe  Dobbs.  We  met  earlier  this  evening." 

"Oh,"  she  said,  as  if  she  had  made  a  gallant  try  and 
failed.  Then  I  could  see  her  groping  for  another 
approach. 

"Whatever  happened,"  I  asked  her  suddenly,  "to 
Alex  Dobell?"  Dobell  was  a  young  comedian  she  had 
brought  over  from  England  some  years  before  for  a 
show  called  The  Bundling  Board,  "I  never  see  him  in 
anything  any  more." 

"Dobell,"  she  said,  as  if  the  name  were  damned.  "He 
went  to  Hollywood,  you  know.  Made  a  lot  of  money 
and  immeejutly  retired.   Stupid  man.   Absolutely  no 


imagination." 


"I  thought  he  was  a  very  nice  guy,"  I  ventured.  "I 
ran  into  him  overseas  and  we  got  drunk  together  on 
Solas  Malt  Whisky.  He  had  a  wonderfully  warm  per- 
sonality, no  sham,  no  vanity.  He  was,  I  don't  know" — 
and  I  tried  to  find  the  exact  word — "he  was  a  sweet 

EW" 

A  wicked,  knowing  leer  came  into  Dame  Vicki's  eye. 

She  slapped  me  lightly  on  the  cuff,  her  hand  bouncing 

back  to  shoulder  height  and  there  hanging  limply  from 
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the  wrist.  "Oohoo!"  she  said,  with  fond  admonition. 
"You  gay,  gay  boys!" 

I  was  astonished,  to  say  the  least,  and  on  the  brink  of 
asking  her  just  what  the  hell  she  meant  by  that  when 
Madame  Lukash  materialized.  "Everybody  happy?"  she 
trilled.  The  dame  and  I  were  both  happy,  we  said,  so 
she  pulled  the  dame  to  her  feet  and  shook  a  finger  at  me. 

"You  mustn't  monopolize  our  Vicki,"  she  said.  "She 
has  to  meet  some  wonderful  people  across  the  room." 
When  they  had  gone  I  rose  quickly,  lest  someone 
should  take  the  vacant  seat  beside  me. 

I  found  Carolyn  somewhere  near  the  middle  of  the 
room  and  she  gave  me  a  sweet,  artificial,  out-in- 
company  smile.  "Isn't  it  a  nice  party?"  she  asked 
rhetorically. 

"Lovely  party,"  I  said.  "Let's  for  God's  sake  go 
home." 

"What's  wrong  with  the  party?"  she  demanded. 

"Everybody's  crazy,"  I  said. 

"They're  lovely  people,"  she  contended.  "You  don't 
like  them  because  you  don't  know  them.  You're  just  in 
a  nasty  mood." 

"I'm  always  in  a  nasty  mood  at  these  affairs,"  I  said. 

"Don't  be  difficult,"  she  said,  flashing  me  another 
large,  spurious  smile.  Then  she  turned  to  call  a  greeting 
to  a  lady  columnist  and  I  went  on  my  way. 

There  was  a  small  and  laudatory  group  of  people 
clinging  to  the  critic,  Pellinore  Golschmann,  as  I 
passed.  "I  told  him,"  he  was  saying,  "  'Charles,  there's  as 
much  difference  between  you  and  Dos  Passos  as  there 
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is  between  a  horse  chestnut  and  a  chestnut  horse.'  "  The 
quip  was  at  least  two  hundred  years  old,  but  it  was  met 
with  a  tremendous  roar  of  appreciative  merriment,  in- 
cluding several  squeals  of  feminine  delight  and  one  bel- 
dame's voice  croaking,  "Pelly!  You  didn't!  Not  really!" 

Golschmann's  face  had  not  for  a  moment  relaxed  its 
cultivated  look  of  sour  weariness  and  boredom.  "And 
the  filthy  blackguard,"  he  said,  "stole  the  line  for  his 
next  book."  There  was  another  outburst  of  hilarity  and 
the  same  ancient  female  voice  cawed,  "Pelly!  He  didn't! 
Not  really!"  I  moved  off  to  another  sector. 

I  attached  myself  loosely  to  the  fringe  of  another 
group,  this  one  described  about  the  nucleus  of  the  actor, 
William  Kemp,  and  a  large  man  with  thin  but  bushy 
hair  and  a  costume  that  threw  various  parts  of  civilian 
and  cowboy  attire  together  to  fend  for  themselves. 

"I'd  heard,"  Kemp  was  saying  to  the  sartorial  what- 
is-it  and  to  the  rest  of  his  audience,  "that  you  were  hav- 
ing trouble  with  your  health.  Kittles  here" — and  with 
this  his  eye  swept  the  circle  so  that  the  clothes-mule  be- 
came a  secondary  participant — "Kittles  wasn't  feeling 
well  at  rehearsal  last  week.  He  locked  himself  in  his 
dressing  room  with  a  case  of  bourbon  and  wouldn't 
come  out  until  they  gave  him  top  billing  and  a  raise  in 
pay." 

He  looked  then  at  Kittles  as  if  the  man  had  betrayed 
all  the  traditions  of  the  theater  and  of  society,  and  Kit- 
tles looked  back  at  him  with  a  childlike  air  devoid  of 
contrition  or  embarrassment. 

There  was  the  promise  here  that  real  drama  was 
building,  but  its  architecture  was  destroyed  at  a  single 
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blow  when  the  hostess  broke  into  the  circle.  "There's 
lots  of  lovely  food,  dears,"  she  said,  "and  a  little  too  ex- 
pensive to  go  to  waste.  Chow,  everybody!" 

The  throng  broke  up  reluctantly  and  moved  off  in 
little  fragments  to  the  buffet.  I  was  on  the  point  of  fol- 
lowing them,  on  the  very  good  chance  that  I  might  find 
Chuck  there,  when  he  showed  up  suddenly  at  my  side. 

"How's  it  coming?"  he  asked.  "Think  you'll  live 
through  it?" 

"I'm  sinking  fast,"  I  said.  "There's  not  much  will  to 
live." 

"Hell,  this  is  one  of  the  better  parties,"  he  said.  "The 
movie  parties  are  the  killing  ones.  Where's  your  drink?" 

"I've  had  it,"  I  said. 

"Have  three  or  four  more,"  he  advised  me.  "Won- 
derful anesthetic.  The  only  way  you  can  enjoy  these 
things  is  to  dull  your  senses." 

"It  sounds  cowardly,"  I  said,  "but  I'll  go  along  with 
you."  I  followed  him  to  the  bar,  which  stood  on  a  little 
balcony  of  its  own,  and  we  stayed  there  for  a  while, 
drinking  and  looking  over  the  crowd. 

The  room,  which  was  an  uncommonly  large  one,  was 
by  this  time  appallingly  jammed.  There  was  a  level  of 
shoulders,  clothed  and  bare,  of  every  size  and  shape  and 
texture  and  degree  of  maintenance,  and  above  that  an 
uncertain  sea  of  heads,  and  above  that  some  six  feet  of 
upper  space  through  which  there  swirled  wafts  and 
clouds  and  little  trails  of  blue  and  gray  cigarette  smoke. 

"There's  no  place  like  home,"  I  said,  surveying  the 
room. 

"Fruit  in  the  house,"  he  said,  "even  when  no  one  is 
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sick."  I  looked  at  him  sharply  to  see  whether  the  state- 
ment was  symptomatic.  He  laughed.  "I'm  sober,"  he 
said.  "Painfully  sober." 

"Riddle  me  a  riddle,"  I  asked  him.  "What  makes  a 
party  like  this  a  party  like  this?  Why  should  the  party 
and  the  people  always  be  so  ghastly." 

"Some  of  it's  the  party,"  he  said,  "and  some's  the  peo- 
ple in  it.  The  person  throwing  it  tries  to  get  as  many 
brilliant,  exotic  people  together  as  she  can.  She  wants  to 
make  the  thing  dazzling  and  she  only  makes  it  weird." 

"The  guests  themselves  are  weird,"  I  said. 

"I  guess  they  are,"  he  said.  "A  little.  They're  not  this 
weird,  though,  till  you  mix  them  together." 

"That  one,"  I  said,  "is  weird  already."  I  pointed  to 
the  foot  of  the  steps,  where  Pellinore  Golschmann  had 
assembled  another  little  coterie.  "Of  course  it's  her 
hair,"  he  was  saying  gloomily.  "I  was  with  her  when 
she  bought  it."  There  was  another  thunder  of  laughter 
such  as  had  followed  his  earlier  rickety  jest,  but  the 
woman  who  should  have  been  there  to  say,  "Pelly!  You 
weren't!  Not  really!"  had  apparently  gone  to  greener 
pastures. 

"Is  he  a  celebrity?"  I  asked. 

"He's  what  you'd  call  in  the  army  Permanent  Party 
Personnel,"  Chuck  said.  "He's  at  all  these  things.  They 
keep  him  for  laughs,  year  after  year. 

"Most  parties  like  this,"  he  went  on,  "divide  into  two 
or  three  parts.  You've  got  a  sort  of  nucleus,  you  might 
say.  People  like  Madame  Espriella  and  Lukash  herself, 
who  go  to  all  the  parties,  form  a  good  solid  base  for 
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them.  People  like  us,  we're  the  floating  population,  the 
casuals.  We  might  drop  out  at  any  time. 

"Then  you  got  people  like  that  hillbilly  down  there, 
Bub  Kittles.  He's  what  you  might  call  a  transient.  He's 
here  because  he  can  pay  his  way.  They  put  up  with  him 
because  he  can  help  with  the  entertainment." 

I  was  sipping  my  drink  thoughtfully  and  absorbing 
his  discourse,  and  he  was  set  to  follow  it  to  completion 
and,  for  all  I  knew,  brilliance.  It  was  interrupted  ab- 
ruptly by  a  rapturous  scream  from  the  vestibule  outside 
in  the  unmistakable  voice  of  Madame  Lukash.  She  was, 
I  gathered,  either  greeting  a  late-arriving  guest  or  being 
dragged  off  into  a  bedroom. 

It  turned  out  to  be  the  former.  She  appeared  some 
seconds  later  in  the  doorway,  holding  in  her  clutch  the 
unresisting  arm  of  a  short,  balding  little  man  with  a  dia- 
mond stickpin  and  a  long  greenish  cigar. 

"Transient,"  Chuck  said  quickly. 

"Look,  everybody!"  she  squealed,  hugging  the  little 
man's  arm  to  her  bosom.  "Look  who's  finally  shown  up! 
It's  Hepsy  Mclntyre!" 
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HERE  WAS  A  BIT  OF  A  LULL  THEN,  AS  IF 

everyone  in  the  room  had  lost  his  place  in  the  script, 
but  the  party  gradually  gathered  itself  together  again 
once  the  new-come  Hepsy  had  plowed  his  way  to  the 
bar. 

"Who  the  hell  is  Hepsy  Mclntyre?"  I  asked  Chuck. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "He  looks  like  a  songwriter. 
I'd  have  to  watch  how  he  flicks  the  ash  off  his  cigar  be- 
fore I  could  really  tell."  He  looked  over  and  through 
the  crowd  as  if  trying  to  find  something  he  had  lost. 
Then  he  found  it. 

"I'd  better  go  rescue  Betsy,"  he  said.  "She's  in  the 
clutches  of  a  Republican  statesman  down  there.  You 
finish  your  drink."  He  made  his  way  down  the  steps  and 
I  stayed  with  my  highball. 

Surely,  I  thought,  there  must  be  someone  I  know  in 
all  this  mighty  throng.  The  only  person  I  saw  who  came 
near  fitting  the  category  was  a  fellow  named  Durbin, 
who  had  been  on  a  newspaper  staff  with  me  but  was 
now  writing  biographies  of  seedy  characters.  I  waved 
at  him,  hoping  he  would  have  a  drink  with  me,  but  he 
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only  waved  back  and  burrowed  into  the  crowd.  He 
probably  thinks,  I  said  to  myself,  that  I  am  still  working 
for  the  paper. 

I  left  the  bar  and  toured  the  floor  again  until  I  found 
Chuck  and  Betsy  sitting  alone  on  a  short  sofa  at  the  far 
end  of  the  room,  munching  little  sandwiches  and  talk- 
ing little  talk.  Betsy  moved  over  and  I  wedged  myself 
between  them. 

"We  going  home?"  I  asked  her,  more  in  hope  than  in 
confidence. 

"No,"  she  said.  "What  do  you  want  to  go  home  for?" 

"I  just  don't  like  it  here,"  I  said. 

"What  don't  you  like?"  she  said. 

"The  people,  and  the  place,  and  the  whole  feel  of  the 
thing,"  I  told  her.  "It's  like  an  uncomfortable  kind  of 
dream." 

"Nonsense,"  she  said.  "What  do  you  like?" 

"You  know  what  I  like,"  I  said.  "I  like  peace  and 
quiet  and  food  that  sticks  to  the  ribs." 

She  patted  my  hand.  "We  won't  stay  much  longer," 
she  said.  "Be  brave." 

"Who  is  Hepsy  Mclntyre?"  I  asked  her. 

"You  don't  know  who  Hepsy  Mclntyre  is?"  she 
demanded,  mildly  incredulous.  "He's  the  songwriter. 
Everybody  knows  who  Hepsy  Mclntyre  is." 

"I  never  heard  of  Hepsy  Mclntyre." 

"Well,  you're  just  a  square,"  she  smiled.  "He's  the 
one  who  wrote  'Come  into  My  Heart  or  Close  the 
Door.'  " 

"No  reaction,"  I  said. 
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"  'I've  a  Little  Dreamboat  Built  for  Two'?"  I  shook 
my  head  on  that  one.  "Goodness,"  she  said,  "it's  all  you 
hear  on  the  radio." 

"I  never  listen  to  the  radio,"  I  said. 

"Do  you  know  'Hitch  Your  Star  to  a  Wagon, 
Dear'?" 

"No,  dear." 

"You  will  before  the  evening  is  over,"  said  Chuck. 
He  sat  awhile  in  silence,  looking  at  the  mob  scene  be- 
fore us. 

"Get  a  load  of  old  King  Tut  in  the  corner,"  he  said 
suddenly.  "You  know  who  that  is,  don't  you?" 

"Sir  Something  Something,"  I  said.  It  was  an  incred- 
ibly aged  British  baronet,  with  a  wispy  white  mustache 
and  a  rat-eaten  little  goatee,  who  pops  up  in  at  least  one 
Grade  B  movie  a  week.  "The  poor  man's  C.  Aubrey 
Smith." 

"Sir  Humphrey  Gandercleugh,"  said  Chuck.  "That's 
an  easy  name  to  remember." 

"You  see  the  girl  he's  with?"  Betsy  said. 

The  girl  he  was  with  was  one  whom  I  would  nor- 
mally have  seen  the  moment  she  came  in.  She  was  an  ex- 
tremely tall  redhead,  with  legs  of  a  length  seldom  seen 
outside  of  calendar  art,  and  a  figure  that  threatened  at 
any  moment  to  come  popping  through  the  seams  of  her 
skin-tight  dress  or  over  the  top  of  it.  It  was  an  off-the- 
shoulder  dress  that  came  dangerously  near  being  off- 
the-girl.  Her  face  was  exquisitely  chiseled  but  too 
highly  veneered,  and  her  eyelashes  were  at  least  an  inch 
long. 
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"Probably  his  granddaughter,"  I  said. 

"Ho!"  said  Betsy. 

"She  hasn't  got  on  any  underwear,"  said  Chuck. 

"I  wasn't  going  to  mention  it,"  I  said. 

"Well,"  said  Betsy,  "you'll  both  just  die  when  I  tell 
you—" 

We  were  saved  from  this  ingeniously  unpleasant 
form  of  death  by  the  voice  of  Ilonka,  the  singing  voice 
that  cut  through  the  clamor  like  a  fireman's  ax. 

"Quiet,  everybody,"  she  said,  sweetly  but  firmly. 
"Hepsy  is  going  to  sing  for  us." 

The  little  man  waved  his  hand  at  the  level  of  his  fore- 
head, laid  the  stub  of  his  green  cigar  in  a  huge  glass  ash- 
tray on  the  piano,  and  sat  down  on  the  bench.  He 
looked  about  him  expectantly  and  a  few  of  the  more 
conscientious  social  veterans  began  to  throw  requests 
at  him.  Some  of  these  were  met  with  a  disparaging 
"Naah,"  some  with  the  statement  that  Mr.  Mclntyre 
was  tired  of  playing,  some  with  the  statement  that  he 
should  have  stayed  home  the  day  he  wrote  them. 

"Uh  gotta  noo  little  numbah,"  he  said.  "I  sorta  like 
it  an'  Uh  hope  you  will.  Yuh  wanna  hear  it?" 

Everyone,  except  myself  and  possibly  a  couple  of 
others,  cried  eagerly  that  they  did  indeed  want  to  hear 
it,  so  the  obliging  Hepsy  turned  his  attention  to  the 
keyboard.  It  seemed  to  me  that  he  had  a  little  difficulty 
selecting  his  key,  and  then  he  lifted  his  gravelly  voice  in 
song.  He  stamped  ferociously  upon  each  downbeat, 
rode  blithely  back  on  the  up,  and  the  song,  as  best  I  re- 
member it,  went  something  like  this: 
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Wen  yuh  tellmi  thatchuh  lavh  meh  honneh 

Lookmi  in  thuh  eye 

Ida  wanna  feelun  wen  yuh  kissun  me 

Thatchuh  thinkun  uv  s'm  othuh  guy 

So  wen  yuh  cuddle  close  tuh  me 

Doan  be  lookun  awff  tuh  see 

Who'ss  the  jokuh  passun  by 

AND! 

Wen  yuh  tellmi  thatchuh  lahv  meh  bebbeh 

Lookmi 

in  thuh 

eye! 

The  end  of  this  lyric  and  melodic  abortion  was  the 
signal  for  a  wildly  enthusiastic  applause,  an  occasional 
soft  cry  of  "How  wonderful!"  and  the  more  effective 
plaudits  of  two  or  three  exhibitionists  who  merely 
sighed  with  deep  and  singular  emotion. 

Mr.  Mclntyre  continued  unchecked  for  at  least 
twenty  minutes  more,  each  song  as  full  of  musical  in- 
spiration and  nobility  of  sentiment  as  the  first,  and  each 
of  them  earning  almost  as  much  acclaim  as  the  one  that 
preceded  it.  At  last  he  rose  from  the  bench,  reclaimed 
the  remnant  of  his  cigar  from  its  crystal  bier,  and  an- 
nounced cheerfully  that  that  was  all. 

"Oh,  no!"  came  the  shout  from  a  few  hardy  souls, 
but  Mr.  Mclntyre  lifted  his  hand  to  signify  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  importuned  further.  "Muh  voice,"  he  ex- 
plained. "Uhm  un  ole  man.  No  moah  fuh  now."  There 
were  at  least  three  dissenting  pleas.  "Urright,"  he  said 
happily.  "Uhm  gunna  have  a  couple  drinks,  rest  up  a 
little,  then  Uh  come  back."  And  with  that  he  was  off 
to  the  bar. 
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"I'd  better  go  look  up  Carolyn,"  I  said  to  Chuck  and 
Betsy.  I  left  them  sitting  there  and  set  out  on  the  search. 
It  was  at  least  possible,  I  felt,  that  she  was  ready  to  go 
home. 

I  found  her  eventually,  sitting  in  a  distant  corner  lis- 
tening raptly  to  the  gabble  of  two  ancient  crones. 
They  were,  I  found  upon  being  presented  to  them,  the 
dressmaker  and  the  Italian  countess  with  whom  she  oc- 
casionally played  poker.  At  the  moment  they  were 
entertaining  her  and  each  other  with  up-to-the-minute 
reports  on  their  psychoanalyses,  so  I  excused  myself  on 
the  pretext  that  I  saw  an  old  friend  across  the  room. 

The  friend  was  the  bar,  and  it  had  another  highball 
for  me.  The  balcony  was  not  particularly  crowded 
now,  and  I  stood  there  sipping  my  drink  with  no  one 
near  me  except  a  trio  of  bored  guests  at  my  elbow. 
They  were  a  lush  and  elaborately  overdressed  movie 
actress,  the  playwright  in  the  blue  shirt,  and  the  author 
of  the  four-volume  Charles  Brockden  Brown. 

"While  you're  over  there,"  the  four  volumes  said  to 
the  movie  star,  "you  might  do  something  for  me  if  you 
will." 

"All  right,  darling,"  she  said  sweetly.  "What  shall  I 
do?" 

"There's  a  wonderland  of  old  bookshops,"  he  said, 
"in  Charing  Cross  Road.  Now  if  you  should  happen 
to  be  browsing  around  there,  and  if  you  should  come 
upon  a  large-paper  Suetonius,  printed  by  someone  or 
other  in  Glasgow,  would  you  pick  it  up  for  me?" 

"Of  course,  darling,"  she  said.  "I'd  love  to.  It  sounds 
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like  wonderful  fun.  What's  a  Suetonius,  now,  in  case 
they  should  ask?" 

"Gaius  Suetonius  Tranquillus,"  he  said.  "The  Lives 
of  the  Twelve  Caesars.  Large  paper,  mind  you." 

"You  write  it  down  for  me,"  she  said,  "and  I'll  get  it 
for  you  all  right.  If  I'm  not  able  to  get  there  myself,  I 
can  have  Bernard  Shaw  look  it  up  for  me.  He  needs 
the  fresh  air." 

"I've  got  the  large-paper  Suetonius,"  the  playwright 
said,  "at  home.  I'll  swap  you  for  something,  and  then 
Bernard  Shaw  won't  have  to  have  the  fresh  air  after 
all." 

"That's  marvelous,"  said  Mr.  Godken.  "You  needn't 
bother  then,  Maggie.  You're  a  dear  girl  and  thank  you 
just  the  same." 

"Nonsense,"  she  said.  "I'll  get  it  for  myself.  I  don't 
have  a  large-paper  Whatsisname." 

This,  I  decided,  was  beginning  the  last  phase  of  the 
evening,  the  stupefied  part  where  people  no  longer 
cared.  I  went  back  to  Carolyn,  who  was  still  sitting 
with  the  two  witches.  I  sat  down  to  wait  for  an  oppor- 
tune break  in  the  conversation.  When  it  came,  though, 
there  was  no  opening  in  it  for  me  and  my  suggestions 
that  we  get  out  of  the  place. 

Madame  Espriella  looked  over  toward  the  center  of 
the  room  and  groaned.  "My  God,"  she  said,  "they've 
started  work  on  the  hillbilly." 

A  small  group  of  courtiers  had  gathered  at  the  siz- 
able feet  of  Mr.  Bub  Kittles  and  were  imploring  him 
to  favor  them  with  song.  Mr.  Kittles,  I  thought,  was 
overplaying  the  part  of  modesty  and  reluctance,  pos- 
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sibly  because  of  the  larger  ovation  that  had  been  given 
to  Mr.  Mclntyre,  but  there  was  little  hope  that  he 
would  hold  out  altogether. 

"I  don't  feel  like  singin'  no  song,"  he  said.  "I  ain't 
got  no  new  ones." 

"He's  never  had  any  new  ones,"  Madame  Espriella 
said,  with  scorn  and  bitterness.  "All  that  trash  of  his  is  at 
least  a  hundred  years  old,  except  for  little  bits  of  Stal- 
inist propaganda.  That  hillbilly  bolshevik!" 

The  clamor  went  dutifully  on,  Mr.  Kittles  arguing 
that  he  had  not  expected  to  be  called  upon,  that  he 
was  not  in  good  voice  tonight,  and  that  no  one  espe- 
cially cared  to  hear  him  anyway.  When  the  coaxing 
had  reached  its  prescribed  proportions,  he  rose  with  a 
well-achieved  air  of  good-natured  acquiescence,  lum- 
bered out  into  the  vestibule  and  returned  with  his  gui- 
tar. He  settled  down  again,  tried  all  the  strings  and  gave 
voice  to  the  low  moan  that  began  his  ballad. 

Ahm  a-thinkin  uv  Ole  Joe  Bascom 

When  Ah  sing  Joe  Bascom's  sawng 

Ahm  a-thinkin  of  Ole  Joe  Bascom 

When  Ah  see-ee-eeng 

Joe  Bascom's  saw-aw-awng 

Joe  Bascom  wuz  a  good  maan 

An  he  nevah  done  nobody  wrawng! 

This  apparently  finished  the  first  verse  of  Ole  Joe 
Bascom's  lay,  for  Mr.  Kittles  began  wandering  through 
an  intricate  maze  of  musical  interlude  while  we  of  his 
audience  were  left  sitting  there  to  ponder  on  the  late 
Bascom's  purity  of  heart  and  record. 
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Madame  Espriella,  who  bore  unexplained  hatred  for 
the  singer,  used  the  pause  to  whisper  a  conjecture  into 
Joe  Bascom's  political  leanings.  He  was  probably,  she 
said,  such  a  good  man  that  they  buried  him  in  the 
Kremlin. 

The  song  continued  its  tortuous  course,  but  by  the 
time  Mr.  Kittles  had  polished  off  his  first  dozen  verses 
of  generalized  eulogy  and  was  ready  to  go  into  hard 
and  specific  biography,  nobody  cared  any  more  what 
Joe  Bascom  had  done  to  have  a  song  written  about  him. 
The  ballad  drew  to  its  slow  and  mournful  close  much 
later  with  a  reiteration  of  the  opening  verse,  done  this 
time  in  a  very  low,  almost  whispering  voice  fraught 
with  pathos  and  rural  diction. 

Mr.  Kittles  let  the  final  word  "wrawng"  die  away 
into  blessed  silence,  then  struck  from  the  strings  of  his 
guitar  a  mighty  chord  and  bowed  his  head  with  a  quick 
but  soulful  jerk,  intended  to  demonstrate  that  the  song 
had  taken  a  lot  out  of  him.  There  was  a  general  sigh  of 
relief  masquerading  as  appreciation,  and  a  scattered 
trifle  of  applause. 

"Oh,  Bub!"  the  movie  actress  called  down  to  him 
from  the  bar.  "  'Git  Along,  Git  Along  Home.'  Do  'Git 
Along,  Git  Along  Home.'  " 

"If  he  does,"  said  Madame  Espriella,  "I'm  going  to 
git  along  home  myself."  Mr.  Kittles  sang  the  song, 
with  some  of  his  auditors  hesitantly  joining  him  in  the 
choruses,  and  Madame  Espriella  rose  from  her  chair.  "I 
said  I  would,  and  I  will,"  she  gritted,  and  she  left,  tak- 
ing the  countess  along  with  her. 

"Let's  go,  dear,"  I  said.  "Please?" 
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"In  a  little  while,  dear/'  she  said.  "We  can't  walk 
out  while  the  poor  man's  still  singing." 

"When  he's  through,  then?"  I  asked,  putting  into 
my  voice  all  the  urgency  I  could  muster. 

"All  right,"  she  said. 

Salvation  came  in  the  form  of  Mr.  Hepsy  Mclntyre, 
who  had  worked  his  way  through  the  crowd  and  stood 
at  the  edge  of  the  circle,  for  no  other  reason  that  I  could 
see  than  to  rattle  Mr.  Kittles's  nerves  and  dampen  his 
artistic  fervor.  He  succeeded  by  fixing  upon  the  singer 
an  unwavering  and  fishlike  half-stare.  The  balladeer 
went  through  one  last  song,  a  thing  about  a  lad  whose 
mother  ran  off  with  a  tinker,  and  then  he  bowed  him- 
self back  and  would  not  come  out  again. 

We  found  Chuck  and  Betsy  still  on  their  sofa,  and 
Betsy  was  now  relating  to  a  tap  dancer  the  awful  mis- 
deeds of  Sir  Humphrey  Gandercleugh.  The  story  was 
a  disappointingly  mild  one:  the  old  rake  had  found  the 
elevator  downstairs  unattended,  had  brought  his  volup- 
tuous escort  up  in  it  himself  and  had  managed  to  stall 
the  thing  conveniently  between  floors  for  almost  half 
an  hour. 

"Ilonka's  just  furious,"  Betsy  reported.  "All  those 
guests  waiting  all  that  time  in  the  lobby,  and  the  man- 
ager is  blaming  her,  and  she  says  she'll  never  speak  to 
the  old  scoundrel  again.  Sir  Humphrey,  I  mean." 

"You've  got  to  hand  it  to  the  old  boy,"  said  the  tap 
dancer. 

"That  hussy,"  said  Betsy.  "She  probably  showed  him 
how  to  work  the  thing  herself." 
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"Oh,  no,"  said  the  tap  dancer.  "He  does  it  all  the 
time.  Just  last  week  he  put  one  out  of  commission  at  the 
Staffordshire  House." 

"Let's  be  going,"  I  said,  "before  he  wrecks  this  one 
on  the  way  down." 

"Go?"  said  Betsy,  neither  eagerly  nor  sadly,  but  as  if 
the  thought  had  simply  not  occurred  to  her  before. 

"Joe's  dying,"  said  Carolyn. 

We  parted  from  the  dancer  and  made  our  way  across 
the  crowd  to  the  vestibule,  where  Madame  Lukash  had 
stationed  herself  to  speed  the  parting  guests.  The  God- 
kens  were  ahead  of  us,  telling  the  standard  lies  about 
how  much  they  had  enjoyed  the  party,  and  the  damp- 
ened Kittles  was  putting  his  guitar  into  a  huge  case.  An 
anonymous  young  man  bent  solicitously  over  him,  ap- 
parently trying  to  lend  him  a  book. 

"It's  mostly  Elizabethan  stuff,"  he  was  saying  with 
earnest  enthusiasm,  "and  practically  all  of  them  songs 
I'd  never  seen  before." 

"Ahd  sure  love  to  see  it,"  said  Kittles,  halfheartedly. 

"How'U  I  get  it  to  you?"  the  young  man  asked. 

"Mail  it,  Ah  reckin,"  said  Kittles.  "Ahm  at  the  Wal- 
dorf Towers." 

We  got  to  the  hostess  ahead  of  him,  saving  ourselves 
several  sad  minutes,  and  hurriedly  assured  Madame 
Lukash  that  we  had  all  had  one  of  the  grandest  times  of 
our  lives.  She  smiled  vaguely  at  us,  said  the  necessary 
vague  things,  hugged  everyone  but  me,  and  opened  the 
door  for  us. 

The  last  thing  we  heard  as  we  slipped  through  was 
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the  voice  of  Hepsy  Mclntyre,  accompanied  by  a  ragged 
torture  of  the  piano,  easing  soulfully  through  one  of  his 
more  sentimental  numbers: 

Yuh  sweetuh  than  the  Sugah  Loaf 
At  Rio  dee  Janerra 
Yuh  pritty  as  a  muriel 
By  Dago  Riviera. 

We  were  out  on  Central  Park  South,  well  on  the  way 
to  where  Chuck's  car  was  parked,  when  Carolyn  sud- 
denly broke  the  silence  with  a  sigh. 

"You  know,"  she  said.  "I'd  almost  rather  have  left  my 
mind  on  my  troubles." 
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.T  WAS  ABOUT  TWENTY-SIX  HOURS  LATER, 

somewhere  around  six-thirty  on  Sunday  morning,  that 
Little  Joe  came  into  our  room  to  give  us  what  he  evi- 
dently considered  mildly  irregular  news. 

He  was  standing  patiently  beside  me  when  I  came  out 
of  my  sleep  and  he  was  repeating  something  over  and 
over  again,  something  that  made  absolutely  no  sense  to 
me.  "Bay  un  dusha,"  he  was  saying.  "Dahya,  bay  un 
dusha." 

"All  right,  Joe,"  I  said.  "That's  nice.  Now  go  back  to 
bed."  I  closed  my  eyes  to  go  to  sleep  again  and  he  re- 
peated it  with  more  insistence.  "Dahya.  Bay  un  dusha!" 

Carolyn  yawned  and  sat  up.  "What's  all  this?"  she 
said. 

"He  says  bay  un  dusha,"  I  told  her.  "I  don't  know 
what  bay  un  dusha  is." 

"What  do  you  want,  Joe?"  she  asked  him.  "Play  on 
the  what?" 

"Nuh,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head.  "Bay  -  un  -  dusha." 

"It  doesn't  mean  anything,"  I  said.  "It's  just  some 
more  of  that  ah-gah-ahden  business.  Jokes.  At  six-thirty 
in  the  morning,  jokes." 

"Well,  it  means  something,"  she  said.  "Yesterday  he 
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said  there  were  eggs  in  the  sandbox,  and  there  were.  Six 
turtle  eggs." 

"Bay  guy,"  said  Little  Joe. 

"Well,  that's  a  joke,"  I  said.  "He  says  the  baby's  cry- 
ing, and  there's  not  a  sound  from  the  baby." 

"The  baby  cried?"  she  asked  him. 

"Aye,"  he  said. 

"All  right,"  she  said,  getting  up  and  putting  on  her 
robe.  "You  show  mummy  what  you're  talking  about." 
He  turned  and  started  toward  the  door,  and  I  figured 
that  I  might  as  well  get  in  on  it  too.  He  led  us  down 
the  hall,  and  on  our  way  down  the  stairs  I  noticed  that 
the  front  door  was  open. 

"Did  you  open  the  door,  Joe?"  I  asked  him. 

"Aye,"  he  said  gravely.  "Bay  un  dusha." 

"Baby  on  the — ?"  said  Carolyn.  He  led  us  to  the 
door  and  we  looked  and  it  was  there  exactly  as  he  had 
described  it: 

A  baby  on  the  doorstep. 

Carolyn  scooped  up  the  basket  quickly  but  gently 
and  brought  it  in  out  of  the  crisp  morning  air.  She  laid 
it  on  the  table  in  the  hall,  and  we  took  our  first  good 
look  at  it. 

The  baby  was  a  very  young  one,  not  more  than  a 
week  or  two  old,  and  a  very  little  one.  Foundling  babies, 
I  had  always  thought,  were  wide  awake  when  you  first 
looked  at  them;  at  the  precise  moment  a  movie  camera 
catches  one,  for  instance,  he  pushes  an  endearing  little 
fist  at  it  and  says  "g'rg."  This  one  was  sound  asleep, 
which  is  always  a  nice  thing  to  see  in  a  baby. 
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"Poor  little  doll,"  said  Carolyn.  "It  looks  sickly." 
She  lifted  the  fold  of  the  blanket — a  fairly  good  blanket, 
as  was  the  basket  itself — and  there,  tucked  between 
the  baby  and  the  side  of  the  basket,  was  a  can  of  patent 
milk-powder  and  a  note. 

"Well,"  said  Carolyn,  the  tiniest  bit  breathless, 
"whoever  left  it  was  certainly  sensible." 

"Sensible?"  I  said,  incredulous.  "What  the  hell  is 
sensible  about  leaving  babies  on  people's  doorsteps?  An- 
swer me  that!" 

"She  lets  us  know  what  formula  the  baby's  been 
using,"  she  said,  opening  the  note.  "It's  not  good  to 
switch  formulas." 

"Sensible,"  I  repeated.  "Somebody  unloads  a  new- 
born baby  on  us,  and  you  stand  there  handing  her 
bouquets."  She  was  reading  the  note  and  paid  no 
attention. 

"Bay  nuh  guy,  dahya,"  Little  Joe  observed. 

"If  he  hadn't  cried  in  the  first  place,"  I  said,  "he'd 
still  be  lying  out  there.  He's  sensible  too.  You  go  get 
Alberta." 

"Listen  to  what  the  note  says,"  said  Carolyn.  "I 
could  almost  cry." 

"You  could  or  she  could?" 

"Dear  Carolyn.  All  those  last  months  the  only  joy  I 
had  besides  my  child  inside  me  was  listening  to  you  and 
Betsy  in  the  morning  and  pretending  I  was  you  and 
your  home  was  mine.  You  have  so  very  much  and  I  so 
little.  If  you  can  make  the  dream  come  true  for  my  lit- 
tle girl,  it  can  be  true  for  me  as  well.  There  could  not  be 
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a  nicer  place  for  her  or  a  closer  one  for  me.  Thank  you 
for  always." 

Her  voice  trailed  off  at  the  last  and  she  handed  the 
note  to  me  without  a  word.  The  paper  and  the  penman- 
ship were  as  smart  and  fashionable  as  the  prose  style, 
and  it  looked  more  like  a  bread-and-butter  letter  than  a 
note  to  pin  on  a  foundling.  It  looked  out  of  character 
somehow;  the  whole  thing  did.  It  was  Way  Down  East 
in  a  Trianon  setting. 

"Brother!"  I  snorted.  "She  has  so  little!  She  probably 
brought  the  baby  over  from  Westchester  in  a  tan  Rolls- 
Royce  with  an  English  chauffeur.  Thank  you  for  al- 
ways! Soap-opera  stuff!" 

"Keep  your  voice  low,"  said  Carolyn.  "You'll  wake 
the  baby." 

Alberta  came  out  from  the  living  room  door  at  that 
point,  and  when  she  saw  the  basket  she  let  out  one  loud 
and  pious  interjection  that  brought  the  infant  from  his 
sleep.  Alberta  clapped  her  hand  to  her  mouth,  after  it 
had  done  its  damage,  and  tiptoed  over  for  a  look.  The 
baby  set  up  a  hungry  wail  that  started  loud  and  prom- 
ised louder. 

"Where  on  earth?"  Alberta  said,  reaching  down  to 
lift  the  baby  from  the  basket.  "Now,  if  this  isn't 
something!" 

"You'd  better  let  me  have  her,"  said  Carolyn.  "You 
take  this  and  make  the  formula."  She  handed  her  the  can 
and  Alberta  studied  it. 

"This  is  the  same  kind  our  baby  uses,"  Alberta  said. 
"I'll  just  give  the  little  thing  one  of  Willie's  bottles." 
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"Oh,  no  you  don't,"  Carolyn  corrected  her.  "This 
baby  isn't  eleven  months  old;  she  doesn't  take  it  straight. 
See  what  it  says  on  the  can  for  new  babies.  There,  there, 
dear.  We'll  have  your  breakfast  soon." 

"If  the  mother  had  really  been  sensible,"  I  suggested, 
"she'd  have  put  it  in  the  note — how  much  goo  to  how 
much  water — instead  of  rambling  on  about  dreams 
come  true  and  all  that  stuff." 

"You're  not  being  any  help,"  said  Carolyn,  "so  don't 
stand  around  carping." 

"Heavenly  day,  what  a  racket!"  Alberta  observed. 
"Let's  somebody  do  something!"  We  were  all  standing 
there,  almost  shouting  at  each  other,  and  we  were  prob- 
ably frightening  the  liver  out  of  the  foundling.  To  top 
everything  else,  Willie  started  yowling  upstairs  and  Joe 
began  talking  about  wanting  to  eat  his  beifa. 

In  a  little  while  we  calmed  down  enough  to  get  things 
organized.  The  new  baby  was  put  in  Miss  Widgett's 
room,  which  was  empty  for  the  week-end,  to  enjoy  her- 
self crying  until  food  could  be  prepared.  Willie  was  left 
to  the  same  entertainments,  and  the  kitchen  was  aswarm 
with  the  other  three  for  almost  an  hour.  I  saw  nothing 
that  I  could  do,  and  so  I  did  it.  I  seemed  to  be  the  only 
person  around  the  house  upset  or  confused  about  things. 

The  kitchen,  when  I  went  in  later  just  to  make  sure 
that  all  this  was  actually  going  on,  was  almost  serene. 
Joe  was  in  his  high  chair  separating  his  bacon  from  his 
eggs,  Carolyn  sat  at  the  breakfast  table  giving  the  baby 
her  bottle  and  Alberta  was  perched  on  a  stool  feeding 
Willie.  Both  women  were  lost  in  conjecture,  but  per- 
fectly at  home  in  the  maternal  realities. 
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When  the  two  smallest  were  back  asleep  and  Joe  was 
at  his  everyday  play  outside,  Carolyn  and  I  settled  down 
to  our  own  breakfasts. 

"Did  you  tell  Betsy?"  I  asked  her. 

"I  thought  I'd  wait  and  catch  my  breath  first,"  she 
said.  "This  is  a  fantastic  thing,  isn't  it?" 

"That's  what  I've  been  trying  to  tell  you  all 
morning." 

"It's  the  kind  of  thing  you  read  about  in  stories  but 
you  never  think  of  as  happening  to  real  people." 

"Well,  now,"  I  said,  "if  you  want  to  call  us  real 
people." 

"I  keep  thinking  of  the  note,  Joe,"  she  went  on.  "It's 
a  very  pathetic  thing,  that  note.  I  can  almost  see  the  girl 
who  wrote  it.  She  sounds  like  a  very  intelligent,  very 
sensitive  sort  of  person.  It  must  have  broken  her  heart  to 
leave  her  baby  like  that." 

"I  suppose  so,"  I  said  grudgingly.  "She  shouldn't 
have  done  it.  Especially  not  to  us." 

"Did  you  read  what  she  said,  Joe?  She  said  there 
couldn't  be  a  nicer  place  for  the  baby.  She  listened  to 
the  radio  and  thought  this  was  the  perfect  home  for 
children." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 
Hadn't  I  better  call  the  state  troopers?" 

"The  state  troopers?"  she  said,  aghast.  "What  are 
you  going  to  do — have  the  poor  little  thing  arrested  for 
trespassing?" 

"Of  course  not,"  I  said.  "Don't  take  on  so.  It's  just 
the  logical  thing  to  do.  You  have  to.  You  find  a  baby  on 
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the  front  steps,  so  you  call  the  police.  You  can't  just 
keep  the  baby." 

"What  would  the  state  troopers  do  with  it?"  she  de- 
manded, looking  as  if  she  thought  they  would  question 
the  infant  with  a  length  of  rubber  hose. 

"Put  it  in  a  foundling  home,  I  guess." 

"There  aren't  any  foundling  homes  around  here,"  she 
said. 

"All  right,"  I  said.  "So  they  put  it  in  a  hospital  and 
call  the  welfare  people." 

"Babies  get  all  kinds  of  things  wrong  with  them  in 
hospitals,"  she  said.  "A  hospital  is  the  worst  place  there 
is  for  a  baby." 

"Darling,"  I  told  her,  "I  don't  know  what  they  do 
with  babies,  but  they  must  know.  You've  got  to  tell 
them  the  baby's  here." 

"We  don't  have  to  tell  them  just  yet,"  she  said 
doggedly.  "Can't  we  wait  just  a  little  while  before  we 
call  them?" 

"What  do  you  want  to  do,  dear?"  I  said.  "Keep  the 
baby  around  for  days  and  days  and  let  her  gurgle  at  you 
until  you  can't  bear  to  let  her  go?  Is  that  it?" 

"If  it  was,"  she  said,  "what  would  be  wrong  with 
that?" 

"Nothing,"  I  said,  "if  you  know  what  you're  taking 
on.  It's  a  hell  of  a  responsibility  and  a  hell  of  a  lot  of 
work." 

"Joe,"  she  said.  "I'm  a  mother  already,  and  I  know 
more  about  that  than  you  do.  You  know,  I'll  bet  she's 
an  awfully  nice  baby.  As  soon  as  I'd  fed  her  she  went 
right  off  to  sleep  again." 
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"So  she's  a  nice  baby,"  I  said.  "Still,  she's  not  our 
baby." 

"You're  always  talking  about  wanting  a  girl,"  she 
said.  "This  is  a  girl.  You'd  be  spoiling  her  in  no  time  at 
all." 

"When  I  want  a  girl,"  I  told  her,  "I  want  my  own 
girl.  What's  the  matter?  Have  you  gone  out  of  produc- 
tion or  something?  Can't  I  have  a  girl  that  looks  like 
me?" 

"Not  with  things  the  way  they  are  now,"  she  said. 
"It's  out  of  the  question,  dear.  This  would  be  a  nice  one 
for  while  we're  waiting." 

"It's  not  the  same,"  I  said.  "It's  not  the  same  at  all." 

"Now  you're  being  silly,"  she  said.  "There's  no  dif- 
ference at  all.  What  you're  thinking  is  just  some  sort  of 
vanity.  You  know  it  is." 

"What  if  it  is?"  I  said  stubbornly.  "It's  only  vanity 
and  carelessness  that  keeps  the  race  from  dying  out." 

"You  just  wait,"  she  said.  "You'll  change  your  mind. 
You'll  be  the  one  who  wants  to  keep  her." 

"That's  what  I'm  afraid  of,"  I  said.  "That's  why  I 
want  to  call  the  authorities — while  one  of  us  is  still 
strong." 

Betsy  made  as  much  fuss  about  the  baby  as  Carolyn 
and  Alberta  had,  and  none  of  them,  once  the  initial 
astonishment  had  worn  off,  seemed  to  think  that  there 
was  anything  at  all  unusual  in  having  a  newborn  child 
pop  unannounced  into  one's  life.  Chuck  was  as  bad  as 
the  others,  and  after  the  fifth  or  sixth  time  I  had  tiptoed 
into  Miss  Widgett's  room  to  look  at  the  foundling,  I 
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suppose  I  was  getting  to  feel  pretty  mellow  myself. 
When  the  news  had  noised  itself  a  little,  Lilith  Lieber- 
man  came  over  and  made  more  fuss  than  all  of  us  com- 
bined. If  Gus  had  not  been  spending  the  day  in  the 
county  seat  shepherding  his  pupils  through  a  recital,  he 
would  have  been  there  making  silly  faces  at  the  poor 
thing. 

"Look,"  I  said  to  the  others  when  Alberta  had  finally 
taken  command  and  driven  us  all  to  the  living  room, 
"we  might  as  well  face  the  fact  that  something's  got  to 
be  done  about  this  baby.  It's  not  a  toy,  you  know;  we 
can't  keep  it  around  to  maul  and  toss  about." 

"Nobody  has  touched  the  little  darling,"  said  Lilith 
Lieberman,  "except  to  feed  her  and  change  her  diapers. 
She's  in  perfectly  good  hands." 

"Still  and  all,"  I  said,  "we  just  can't  do  this.  There's 
a  procedure  somewhere  for  babies  that  you  find,  and 
they're  pretty  strict  about  it.  You've  got  to  call  the 
proper  people  and  you've  got  to  give  the  baby  up." 

"You  mean,"  said  Betsy,  "turn  this  tiny,  helpless  lit- 
tle thing  over  to  somebody  we  don't  even  know?" 

"I  wouldn't  do  it,"  said  Lilith.  "And  I  don't  see  how 
you  can  have  the  heart  to." 

"Joe,"  said  Carolyn,  as  if  she  were  making  her  last 
stand,  "it  won't  be  any  trouble  for  us  or  the  baby  or  the 
state  troopers  or  anybody,  just  to  keep  the  baby  for  a 
day  or  so  until  our  minds  get  clear." 

"I'll  take  care  of  it,"  said  Lilith.  "I  don't  have  any- 
thing else  to  do." 

"The  whole  thing,"  I  said,  "is  getting  out  of  hand!" 
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"I  could  sleep  in  the  guest  room  with  it,"  said  Lilith, 
"and  it  wouldn't  even  keep  you  awake  crying." 

"It's  not  the  guest  room,"  I  said.  "It's  Miss  Widgett's 
room.  And  we  don't  need  anybody  to  take  care  of  it." 

"Joe,"  said  Carolyn,  "don't  get  excited." 

"Why  should  I  get  excited?"  I  roared.  "What's  there 
to  get  excited  about  in  a  quiet  country  home  like  this?" 
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HE   PEOPLE  WHO  HEARD  THE   PROGRAM 

the  next  morning  would  never  have  known  that  there 
was  a  new  baby  in  our  lives.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
script  about  it,  since  the  script  had  been  written  in  the 
middle  of  the  preceding  week,  and  the  girls  were  both 
so  practiced  in  their  performance  by  this  time  that  no 
trace  of  their  excitement  showed  in  their  voices. 

There  was  excitement  all  over  the  house,  though.  Al- 
berta was  almost  unbearably  busy  and  efficient,  bustling 
about  and  ordering  people  out  of  her  way.  Lilith  Lie- 
berman  had  been  haunting  the  place  since  before  break- 
fast in  the  hope  that  her  services  would  be  needed.  Gus- 
tave  hung  around  most  of  the  morning,  to  the  detriment 
of  progress  in  countless  young  musical  careers.  He  and 
Chuck  and  I  spent  most  of  the  time  in  the  kitchen,  idly 
drinking  coffee  and  wondering  at  the  ways  of  women. 
Even  the  radio  engineer,  a  man  almost  as  silent  as  Miss 
Widgett,  was  excited  enough  to  linger  for  an  extra 
half -hour  voicing  his  amazement.  As  for  Miss  Widgett 
herself,  Chuck  had  tired  early  of  her  clicking  and  sigh- 
ing and  sent  her  off  to  the  village  library  to  read  and  re- 
port on  some  obsolete  book. 
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Only  the  children,  the  three  of  them,  maintained 
their  emotional  balance.  Willie  and  the  little  girl  slept 
through  everything  and  Joe  stayed  out  all  morning  to 
help  the  landscape  crew.  The  roofers,  God  be  praised, 
had  finished  days  before  and  left  our  lives  forever. 

Gustave  Lieberman  took  his  protesting  Lilith  home 
at  lunchtime,  and  the  Bartlets  left  soon  after,  and  the 
round  of  child-feeding  was  accomplished  somehow,  and 
at  last  the  place  settled  down  somewhat.  There  were  the 
usual  sandwiches  for  lunch,  and  Carolyn  munched  hers 
in  a  vast  preoccupation. 

"A  penny  for  your  thoughts,"  I  said. 

She  laughed  a  little  wistfully.  "I'm  tired  of  selling 
them,  Joe." 

"AH  right,  dear,"  I  said.  "A  kiss  for  them.  A  kiss  from 
me  is  something  that  money  can't  buy." 

"What  do  you  think,  darling?  Do  you  think  we 
should  keep  the  baby?  Adopt  it?" 

"That's  up  to  you,  chicken,"  I  told  her.  "If  you  want 
it,  I  want  it,  and  what  I  said  yesterday  doesn't  mean  a 
thing.  We  could  get  a  nurse  or  something  to  help  out 
for  a  while." 

"You  know,  dear,"  she  said,  "I  couldn't  sleep  last 
night.  I  kept  lying  there  thinking  about  what  that  poor 
girl  said  in  her  note.  You  know:  about  how  there 
couldn't  be  a  nicer  home  for  a  baby  than  ours.  I  just 
couldn't  get  it  out  of  my  mind." 

"What  about  it,  dear?"  I  asked  her. 

"It  just  isn't  true,  Joe,"  she  said.  "Is  it?  A  lot  of  peo- 
ple must  think  we  have  the  perfect  set-up  for  children. 
They  think  we  have  a  wonderful  home  and  we  know  so 
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much  about  children,  and  we  don't,  Joe.  We  have  a 
frightful  home,  all  torn  up  with  careers,  and  I  don't 
know  any  more  about  raising  children  than  any  other 
mother  knows." 

"I  wouldn't  say  that,"  I  said. 

"No,  Joe,"  she  said,  "it's  true.  You  remember  how 
when  Little  Joe  quit  eating  I  didn't  know  what  to  do 
about  it.  You  had  to  do  it  for  me.  You  know  you  did." 

"Now,  that's  nonsense,"  I  assured  her.  "It  was  just  a 
lucky  strike  for  me,  that's  all.  I  was  just  hitting  out  in 
the  dark,  and  it  happened  to  work.  You  wouldn't  have 
had  any  trouble  at  all  if  you  hadn't  been  so  busy  with 
all  these  other  things.  My  God,  you  can't  be  expected  to 
do  everything  at  once." 

"I  can't  be  anything,"  she  said,  "but  a  silly  voice  on 
the  radio.  I  can't  be  a  wife;  I  can't  be  a  mother;  I  can't 
be  anything  at  all.  Look  how  we've  gone  to  pot,  and 
how  the  children  have  gone  to  pot." 

"I  suppose  it'll  all  work  out,"  I  said.  "There's  no  use 
worrying  yourself  so  much  about  it." 

"I  kept  thinking  about  her — the  baby's  mother — and 
how  she  said  that  us  taking  her  little  girl  would  be  like  a 
dream  come  true.  I  know  you  think  that's  saccharine 
and  silly,  but  she  was  awfully  sincere,  Joe,  and  she 
thought  she  was  doing  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for 
her  baby. 

"Once  last  night  I  got  up  and  peeped  in  at  all  of  them, 
hers  and  mine,  and  I  felt  as  if  I'd  betrayed  them  all.  And 
then  I  thought — and  this  was  selfish — how  can  I  take 
on  another  person's  child  when  I've  so  little  time  for  my 
own?" 
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"It's  not  the  one  other  child,  dear,"  I  said  heavily. 
"It's  the  eight  million  other  children  that  we've  taken 


on." 


"That's  right,"  she  said.  "Or  that  we  think  we've 
taken  on.  It's  funny,  dear.  We  get  the  idea  that  we're 
godparents  to  all  the  children  in  the  whole  country,  and 
actually  we're  just  another  noise  in  the  kitchen  after 
breakfast.  I'll  bet  nobody  cares  any  more  whether  we're 
on  or  off  than  they  care  about  John's  Other  Wife." 

"I've  often  thought  about  that,"  I  said.  "I'll  bet  John's 
Other  Wife  has  thought  the  same  thing  about  us." 

"We  started  out  with  everything,"  she  said,  "and 
now  we've  got  nothing." 

"We've  still  got  plenty,  sweet,"  I  protested.  "It's  all 
just  clouded  over." 

"I've  been  awfully  silly,  Joe,"  she  said,  "but  I  don't 
want  to  be  silly  about  the  baby.  We  have  to  give  her  up; 
there's  nothing  else  to  do." 

"If  you  really  want  her,"  I  said,  "we  can  get  a  nurse. 
She  wouldn't  be  any  more  trouble  than  the  others." 

"No,"  she  said.  "I  wasn't  thinking  of  the  trouble.  It's 
not  for  us,  dear;  it's  for  her." 

"How,  dear?"  I  asked.  "How  is  it  for  her?" 

"Darling,"  she  said,  "I  did  a  lot  of  thinking  last  night, 
and  a  lot  of  growing  up,  I  guess.  I  came  to  one  conclu- 
sion that  you  can't  escape." 

"What  was  that?"  I  said. 

"I  came  to  the  conclusion,"  she  said,  doling  the  words 
out  in  slow  sadness,  "that  our  house  is  the  worst  place  in 
the  world  to  bring  up  a  child." 
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The  script  session  that  afternoon  had  little  to  do  with 
the  next  day's  radio  program.  Before  the  four  of  us  were 
barely  settled  we  had  abandoned  any  thought  of  writ- 
ing into  the  script  the  drama  we  had  lived  in  those  two 
days.  The  things  we  had  seen  and  felt  were  not  the  stuff 
for  radio,  for  radio  is  superficial  and  embarrassed  by  the 
real.  The  busy  morning  housewife  has  no  time  for 
foundling  babies,  for  crumbling  homes  and  disillusioned 
girls.  She  measures  out  her  share  of  pathos  with  a  ladle, 
but  it  must  be  the  same  as  she  had  yesterday,  and  it 
must  be  heavy  with  histrionics  and  enriched  with  soap 
commercials  and  the  capable  schmaltz  of  the  studio 
organ. 

Instead  of  working  on  the  script,  we  sent  away  Miss 
Widgett,  who  was  by  then  accustomed  to  being  sent 
away,  and  we  went  over  pretty  much  the  same  ground 
that  Carolyn  had  covered  at  lunch.  We  had  exhausted 
that  and  were  sitting  silently  around,  mulling  it  in  mel- 
ancholy, when  the  telephone  rang  at  two-thirty.  Al- 
berta was  upstairs  feeding  and  fussing  with  the  babies, 
and  we  thought  at  first  of  letting  it  ring  itself  out. 

When  it  became  too  insistent,  I  answered  it.  The 
voice  at  the  other  end  was  that  of  T.  Cranston  Lyd- 
ecker,  and  he  was  in  a  mood  of  triumphant  good  will,  so 
much  so  that  he  had  apparently  forgotten  our  last  tele- 
phone conversation. 

"Joe,  boy!"  he  shouted  over  forty  miles  of  wire. 
"Congratulations! " 

"Congratulations?"  I  said. 

"On  becoming  a  father!"  he  said,  laughing  for  both 
of  us. 
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"Oh,"  I  said.  "Thank  you." 

"Fine  reporter  you  are!"  He  went  on.  "The  engineer 
eavesdrops  and  tells  the  network,  the  network  tells  the 
advertising  boys,  and  it's  past  lunchtime  when  it  finally 
gets  to  me!  That's  gratitude,  I  suppose,  you  dog." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "when  you  have  a  lot  of  things  on 
your  mind.  You  know  how  it  is." 

"You  know  what  they  say,  Joe!"  he  went  on.  "It's  a 
wise  child  that  knows  his  own  father,  and  a  smart  one 
that  can  pick  one  out!" 

"A  smart  what?"  I  asked  him. 

"A  smart  little  bastard,"  he  roared,  "that's  what!  This 
is  a  girl,  isn't  it?" 

"That's  right." 

"By  God,  Joe,  it  couldn't  have  been  better  if  we'd 
planned  the  whole  thing  out!  This  is  a  natural!  It's 
unbelievable!" 

"What  are  you  talking  about?"  I  said. 

"The  program!"  he  said.  "We've  not  only  got  an- 
other age  group;  we've  got  mystery  and  excitement! 
Unwed  mothers,  abandoned  babies,  and  where  but  on 
the  Ly decker  Lotions  show!  I  suppose  you  know  we'll 
get  two  million  dollars  worth  of  publicity  on  it! " 

"I  hadn't  thought  of  it  quite  that  way,"  I  told  him. 

"Tell  you  what,"  he  said.  "You  and  Bartlet  start  hus- 
tling around,  get  the  machinery  working  to  adopt  the 
baby,  and  I'll  start  getting  the  press  boys  together.  We'll 
have  every  reporter,  photographer,  newsreel  man  and 
sob  specialist  in  town  out  there  before  five  o'clock!  I 
tell  you,  this  is  terrific! 
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"Hold  on  for  a  minute,"  I  said.  "I'll  be  right  back."  I 
joined  the  others  in  the  living  room. 

"It's  Lydecker,"  I  said  to  Carolyn.  "He  says  we  have 
another  age  group  and  mystery  and  excitement  on  the 
program,  and  two  million  dollars  worth  of  free  public- 
ity. We're  to  adopt  the  baby  and  he's  going  to  send  the 
reporters  out  here  now." 

Chuck's  face  clouded  over  with  disgust.  "I  could 
have  called  that  one,"  he  said. 

"That's  low,"  said  Betsy.  "That's  awfully  low.  But  I 
suppose  it's  business." 

"It's  exactly  what  I  was  talking  about,"  Carolyn  said 
wearily.  "That's  the  kind  of  perfect  home  the  child 
would  have." 

"We  made  up  our  minds,  didn't  we?"  I  asked  her,  for 
confirmation.  "To  give  the  baby  up?" 

"If  we  hadn't,"  she  said,  her  eyes  hard  and  cold,  "this 
would  settle  it." 

I  went  back  to  the  telephone.  "Mr.  Lydecker,"  I  said 
into  it. 

"Yeah,  Joe,"  he  said  fretfully.  "I'm  in  an  awful 
hurry." 

"We're  not  adopting  the  baby,"  I  said.  "We're  turn- 
ing it  over  to  the  welfare  people." 

"You're  what? "  he  screamed. 

"We're  giving  the  baby  up,"  I  said. 

"The  hell  you  are!"  he  said.  "You  listen  to  me,  Mr. 
Dobbs!  Whether  you  want  the  little  bastard  or  not, 
you're  jolly  well  going  to  keep  it!  You  seem  to  have  a 
hard  time  remembering  that  you're  a  part  of  Lydecker 
Lotions,  and  the  business  and  the  radio  show  come  ahead 
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of  you  or  anybody  else  around  you!  Do  you  understand 
that?" 

"No,  I  don't,"  I  told  him.  "Grease  is  grease,  and 
people  are  people;  that's  as  much  as  I  can  understand." 

"I'm  warning  you,  Dobbs,"  he  said.  "Don't  try  to 
buck  me.  It's  been  tried  before,  and  a  lot  of  people  got 
sore  tails." 

"Lydecker,"  I  said,  by  this  time  a  little  tired  of  lis- 
tening to  him,  "as  soon  as  I've  called  the  troopers,  I'm 
disconnecting  the  telephone.  Nobody  can  call  me,  and 
I  don't  want  anybody  dropping  in.  If  one  reporter  or 
one  publicity  man  shows  up,  I'll  set  my  dogs  on  him." 
He  had  no  way  of  knowing  that  I  had  no  dogs. 

"If  you  dare  go  through  with  this,"  he  said,  "if  you 
dare,  I'll  can  the  whole  goddam  lot  of  you!  Out  in 
the  street,  all  four  of  you!" 

"All  right,"  I  said.  "That's  your  privilege."  He  was 
still  ranting  when  I  eased  the  telephone  back  into  its 
cradle. 

"You  going  to  call  them  now,  dear?"  said  Carolyn, 
by  this  time  completely  sad  again. 

"Might  as  well,"  I  said,  "and  get  it  over  with." 

"Call  Gus  and  Lilith  first,"  said  Betsy.  "They'd  like 
to  see  the  baby  again  before  she  goes.  They're  going  to 
miss  her  too." 

The  troopers  came,  and  we  told  them  what  we  knew, 
which  was  almost  nothing,  and  bundled  the  baby  back 
into  its  basket. 

"Where  are  you  taking  her?"  Lilith  wanted  to  know. 
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"Over  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,"  one  of  them 
said.  "They'll  take  good  care  of  it  there." 

"I  think  I'd  better  come  along  to  hold  it,"  she  said, 
"and  see  that  you  drive  slow.  You  can  follow  in  the 
car,  Gustave." 

"You  can  take  it  in  your  car  if  you'd  like,  ma'am," 
said  the  trooper.  "We'll  follow  along." 

We  all  went  out  to  see  them  off,  intensely  saddened 
by  the  thought  that  the  baby  who  had  come  to  us  yes- 
terday should  leave  us  forever  today. 
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E    LEFT    THE    TELEPHONE    OFF    FOR 

four  days,  and  if  the  reporters  ever  heard  anything 
about  the  baby,  at  least  none  of  them  ever  got  to  us. 
Emmet  Rowley,  who  knows  everything,  called  late  in 
the  week  to  demand  the  full  story,  and  Chuck  told  him 
it  was  none  of  his  business. 

The  radio  people  at  Hill  and  Strauss  were  frantic  by 
the  time  they  finally  reached  us.  They  said  that  it  was 
the  worst  thing  we  could  have  done,  especially  when  it 
was  almost  time  for  our  options  to  be  renewed  or 
dropped.  If  this  had  not  come  up,  they  said,  we  could 
have  expected  renewals  at  thousand-dollars  salaries; 
now  no  one  would  be  surprised  if  we  were  fired. 

The  advertising  people  were  similarly  aghast,  and 
even  more  so  when  I  announced,  truthfully,  that  none 
of  us  particularly  cared  whether  we  kept  our  jobs  or 
not. 

Annamary  Julian,  though,  said  she  would  have  done 
exactly  what  we  had  done,  and  Wally  Devens  sent  us 
orchids,  which  Carolyn  and  Betsy  pinned  to  their  man- 
telpieces to  keep  our  spirits  up. 

The  upshot  of  it  all  was  nothing.  When  Hill  and 
Strauss  called  Chuck  the  following  week,  it  was  to  tell 
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him  that  we  had  "nothing  to  worry  about/'  Mr.  Lyd- 
ecker,  his  outrage  cooled  by  the  brisk  winds  of  eco- 
nomic expediency,  was  planning  no  changes  in  his  radio 
routine. 

Whatever  charm  or  glamour  the  program  had  held 
for  the  others,  the  Bartlets  and  Carolyn,  was  worn  off 
thoroughly  now,  and  what  had  been  a  lucrative  lark 
was  now  a  deadly  drudge.  Chuck  wanted,  even  more 
than  I,  to  shuck  it  off  and  find  the  life  and  the  work  he 
had  abandoned.  The  girls  were  fairly  heartsick  with  it 
all,  and  they  were  the  ones  who  had  to  be  bright  and 
cheerful  and  charming  for  fifteen  minutes  every  day. 

The  first  days  after  the  baby  and  the  brush  with  Lyd- 
ecker  were  days  of  dull  indifference,  and  the  news  that 
we  were  not  being  tossed  off  anyone's  budget  brought 
only  a  sharp  drop  to  utter  despair. 

There  was  a  kind  of  goodness,  though,  in  how  we 
felt.  There  was  the  first  renewal  of  kinship,  and  all  of 
us  were  kind  and  thoughtful  and  understanding  to  each 
other,  more  so  than  we  had  been  for  a  long  time. 

Chuck  was  the  one  who  decided  what  we  should  do. 
He  would  go,  he  said,  to  see  Lydecker  and  we  would 
ask  him  to  fire  us.  I  said  I  should  go  along  with  him, 
since  I  was  the  one  Lydecker  disliked  most. 

I  apologized  to  him  for  my  suggestions  about  the 
nickels  and  dimes,  but  I  said  nothing  about  the  baby  or 
his  thwarted  plans  for  her,  since  I  only  grew  angry 
about  it  again  whenever  I  thought  of  it.  Chuck  told  him 
then  what  we  had  come  for. 
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"We'd  like  to  be  released,"  he  said,  "when  the  option 
comes  up  for  renewal." 

"You  would,  would  you!"  Ly decker,  managing  to 
talk  and  sneer  at  the  same  time.  "Oh  no,  my  boy.  You 
tried  that  line  the  first  time  you  ever  came  into  this  of- 
fice, and  I  fell  for  it  then.  Not  this  time,  though.  If  you 
want  me  to  beg  you  to  stay  and  give  you  a  big  salary 
boost  to  make  you  feel  better,  you  can  drop  the  whole 
routine.  I  know  all  the  punchlines.  You're  staying  with- 
out being  begged  and  you're  staying  at  the  same  damned 
figure." 

"This  isn't  a  gag,"  Chuck  said  wearily.  "It  isn't  a 
sales  job.  We  want  to  get  out." 

"Oh,  you  do,  eh?"  said  Lydecker.  "Why  do  you 
want  to  get  out?  You  tired  of  being  successful,  tired  of 
paying  those  nasty  old  taxes?  You  can  tell  daddy." 

"It's  not  very  complicated,"  I  said,  butting  in  ahead 
of  Chuck.  "We've  done  your  show  for  almost  six 
months,  and  we've  given  you  your  money's  worth,  but 
we  can't  go  on  with  it.  We  don't  have  the  set-up  for  a 
radio  program,  and  we  should  have  known  it  in  the  first 
place." 

"What's  wrong  with  the  set-up?"  he  demanded. 

"It's  just  not  a  set-up,"  I  said.  "It's  a  home,  or  two 
homes,  and  two  families  being  loused  up  by  having  this 
thing  crowded  in  with  them." 

"That's  no  concern  of  mine,"  he  said.  "So  long  as  it 
isn't  the  other  way  round,  with  the  home  life  lousing  up 
the  program,  I've  got  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It's  your 
problem  and  I'm  sure  as  hell  not  going  to  lose  any  sleep 


over  it." 
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"You're  an  awfully  big-hearted  guy,"  said  Chuck. 

"Well,  what  the  hell  do  you  expect  me  to  do?"  he 
said.  "I'm  not  Dorothy  Dix  or  John  J.  Anthony.  I'm  a 
business  man.  I'm  here  to  sell  lotions,  not  to  patch  up 
people's  troubles." 

"And  all  of  us,"  said  Chuck,  "we're  just  another  de- 
partment in  the  business,  is  that  it?" 

"You're  just  a  part  of  it,"  said  Ly decker.  "You're  just 
three  pages  on  the  advertising  budget,  and  you  might  as 
well  get  that  through  your  heads!  The  idea  of  your 
coming  in  here  and  asking  me  to  drop  you!  I'd  see  the 
whole  lot  of  you  in  hell  first! " 

"You  know,"  I  said,  "you  could  very  easily  get  some- 
body else  to  do  the  show.  We're  not  vital  to  anything." 

"You  could  get  any  number  of  people,"  Chuck  said 
rather  grimly,  "who  could  do  the  thing  better  than  we 
could.  And  you  know  it." 

"Why  should  I  bother?"  Ly  decker  demanded. 
"You've  been  doing  it,  and  the  audience  is  used  to  this 
script  and  these  performers,  and  there's  no  earthly  rea- 
son why  I  should  make  a  switch." 

"It's  inconvenient?"  said  Chuck.  "Is  that  it?" 

"It's  anything  you  want  to  call  it,"  said  Ly  decker. 

"Suppose,"  said  Chuck,  "we  just  refuse  to  keep  on 
with  it?" 

"Go  ahead  and  try,"  said  Lydecker.  "I'll  sue  you  for 
every  goddam  cent  you'll  ever  make.  You've  never 
known  what  trouble  is  until  you  tangle  with  me.  Go  on 
now.  Back  to  the  hills  and  back  to  work.  And  don't 
bother  me  again  until  I  call  you? 
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Annamary's  greeting  was  hearty,  but  it  was  not  the 
greeting  of  a  literary  agent  who  has  just  sold  a  book  to 
the  movies  for  the  tenth  part  of  a  million  dollars. 

She  used  my  handshake,  as  was  her  custom,  as  a  han- 
dle with  which  to  drop  me  into  my  chair,  and  then  she 
settled  her  comely  Amazonian  frame  into  her  own. 

"You  been  picking  on  columnists?"  she  boomed  at 
me  when  the  ritual  had  been  completed.  "Been  baiting  a 
fat  man  named  Rowley?" 

"Nope,"  I  said.  "Maybe  Chuck  has  a  little,  but  I 
haven't.  Why  do  you  ask?" 

"Been  reading  the  papers,"  she  said.  "Rowley's  col- 
umn. Doesn't  seem  to  like  you.  Likes  Bartlet  less. 
Doesn't  care  who  knows  it." 

"When  it  comes  to  that,"  I  confessed.  "I  don't  care 
who  knows  it  either." 

"Big  fat  carcass  with  a  nasty  little  soul,"  she  said. 
"Mean.  Vindictive." 

"The  best  thing  to  do  with  people  like  that,"  I  ad- 
vised her,  "is  to  let  your  thoughts  dwell  elsewhere." 

"Have  a  little  clipping  here,"  she  announced. 

She  handed  me  a  scrap  torn  from  a  newspaper.  I 
looked  at  it.  "This  one?"  I  asked.  "  'No  matter  where 
we  go  about  the  world,  an  autumn  day  is  like  a  note 
from  home'?" 

"Stop!"  she  roared.  "Don't  read  that  one.  Whole 
paragraph  on  the  universal  nature  of  Indian  summer. 
No  matter  where  you  pick  it  up,  a  fallen  leaf  is  still  a 
fallen  leaf.  That's  the  poetic  Rowley.  Next  paragraph 
is  what  you  want.  The  vengeful  Rowley.  All  gall  and 
undivided." 
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I  ran  through  the  next  paragraph,  passing  ungrate- 
fully over  the  imminent  births,  divorces,  and  political 
scandals.  Near  the  end  of  the  paragraph  it  said,  UJ°~ 
seph  Dobbes,  who's  already  figuring  out  the  taxes  on 
movie  royalties  for  his  upcoming  Cock-Robin,  will  be 
relieved  to  know  the  book  is  finding  it  unusually  chilly 
for  California.  Even  the  Hollywood  lending  libraries 
won't  take  it.  He  still  has  the  didie-hour  for  lunch 
money."  After  the  customary  three  dots  he  went  on  to 
say,  "And  speaking  of  the  wireless,  this  week's  Hooper 
shows  You  Know  Who  in  tenth  place  and  climbing. 
Look,  ma!" 

I  handed  it  back  to  Annamary.  "What  the  hell?"  I 
said,  none  too  stunned  by  it.  "At  least  he  had  the  de- 
cency to  spell  my  name  wrong." 

"Best  way  to  kill  interest  in  a  thing,"  she  said,  "is  to 
say  nobody's  interested.  He's  good  at  that.  We  prob- 
ably just  lost  a  hundred  thousand.  Just  like  that." 

"We  did  or  we  didn't,"  I  comforted  her.  "So  what? 
What  could  I  do  with  a  hundred  thousand  dollars?" 

"Give  me  ten  of  it,"  she  said  ruefully.  "This  man 
Rowley  got  anything  against  you?  Foolish  question." 

"It  could  be  the  company  I  keep,"  I  suggested. 
"Chuck  says  nasty  things  to  him  in  night  clubs  and 
won't  listen  to  his  war  experiences.  I've  only  met  the 
guy  once — and  what  few  words  I  had  for  him  then 
were  full  of  Christian  charity." 

She  reached  into  a  drawer  and  pulled  out  another 
clipping.  "This  one's  a  couple  of  weeks  old.  'Chazz 
Bartlet,  who  used  to  draw  good  pay  at  Apex  Pix  for  tak- 
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ing  their  West  Coast  cuties  to  the  Stork  Club,  now 
doing  just  as  well  or  better  handling  his  wife's  pay- 
check. She's  one  of  the  muvvers  on  the  morning  broad- 
cast.' I  got  more  like  that  around  somewhere." 

"I  figured,"  I  said,  "he  wasn't  carrying  any  torch  for 
Chuck.  I  didn't  know  it  was  contagious,  though. 

"I  was  worried,"  she  said.  "Thought  it  was  me.  I 
slapped  his  face  once  in  the  Cotillion  Room  at  the  Hotel 
Pierre.  Left  the  print  of  my  hand  all  over  his  cheek. 
Couldn't  count  the  sales  he's  loused  up  for  me  since. 
Spite." 

"It's  not  you  this  time,"  I  told  her.  "It's  Chuck." 

"Might  as  well  face  it,"  she  said.  "We've  lost  the 
movie  deal.  If  this  doesn't  do  it,  he'll  try  again." 

"It's  just  money,"  I  said.  "I'll  make  you  more 
money." 

"My  land,"  she  said.  "Don't  be  so  philosophical 
about  it.  Lots  of  people  blow  their  brains  out  for  less 
things  than  this.  Here  you  are,  gay  and  smiling.  What's 
the  matter  with  you,  anyway?" 

"I  don't  know,"  I  said.  "I  guess  I  just  don't  care." 

Then  I  told  her  about  our  talk  with  Ly decker. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "at  least  you've  all  seen  the  light. 
That's  the  biggest  hump  we've  had  to  get  over.  Maybe 
we  can  think  of  something  now  to  return  you  to  the 
land  of  the  living." 

"Doesn't  sound  too  easy,"  I  said. 

"Nothing's  easy,"  she  said. 

"I  can't  think  of  a  thing.  My  mind's  a  blank." 

Hers  was  working  busily.  "Might  buy  out,"  she  said. 
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"Take  more  money  than  you've  got,  though.  Have  to 
sell  three  or  four  movies  to  do  that.  Cost  probably  equal 
your  expected  salary  for  three  or  four  years." 

"It  was  a  nice  thought,"  I  said. 

"Only  other  thing,"  she  said,  "is  get  fired." 

"That's  always  cheaper,"  I  said,  "and  a  lot  cleaner. 
We  don't  have  that  much  time,  though.  If  you're  think- 
ing of  us  lousing  up  the  show,  there  isn't  much  you  can 
do  there  in  a  couple  of  weeks.  By  the  time  we  got  it 
good  and  stinky  we'd  be  signed  up  for  another  six 
months." 

"You  wouldn't  mind  being  fired?"  she  asked  hope- 
fully. "Wouldn't  wound  your  pride,  say?" 

"Of  course  not,"  I  said.  "I  enjoy  being  fired." 

"What  about  the  others?" 

"I  suppose,"  I  said,  "they  could  develop  a  taste  for  it." 

"That's  the  only  thing,  then.  Only  thing  we  can  do." 

"How?"  I  asked  her. 

"Got  a  diabolical  little  thought,"  she  said,  "scamper- 
ing around  in  my  mind."  She  pushed  her  thumb  against 
her  front  teeth  and  began  rocking  back  and  forth  in  the 
swivel  chair,  concentrating  profoundly.  She  gazed  cal- 
culatingly at  her  desk  and  then  at  me  in  the  same  way. 

"You  trust  me,  Joe?"  she  demanded  suddenly. 

"Sure,  Annamary,"  I  said.  "I  trust  you  and  I  love 
you,  you  know  that." 

"That's  good,"  she  said.  "I  got  a  plan.  Might  hurt, 
but  I  think  it's  worth  it.  You  do  this  for  Annamary. 
You  go  home,  forget  about  everything  for  a  couple  of 
days.  Let  old  lady  Julian  take  care  of  everything." 

"Just  try  to  remember,"  I  said,  "that  that's  our  fate 
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you're  holding  in  your  hands." 

She  pounded  me  affectionately  on  the  shoulder  and 
whizzed  me  to  the  door. 

"I  know  that,  boy,"  she  said.  "God  forbid  I  should 
drop  it." 


287 
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W. 


E     HEARD     NOTHING     FROM     AnNA- 

mary  the  next  day,  but  the  day  was  still  eventful  for  us 
and  a  happy  sort  of  day.  We  should  have  been  gloomy, 
or  restless  at  best,  but  the  Liebermans  came  over  and 
brightened  the  whole  atmosphere. 

They  showed  up  in  the  morning,  right  after  the 
broadcast,  both  of  them  atingle  with  excitement  and 
bursting  with  news.  They  had  found  out  whom  they 
had  to  see,  and  they  had  seen  them,  and  they  had  set 
into  motion  the  long  and  tedious  process  that  would 
culminate  in  their  adoption  of  our  foundling.  Her 
name,  they  said,  was  to  be  Linda  Lieberman.  And  as  for 
the  red  tape  and  the  delays,  it  was  worth  it  to  them  if  it 
took  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

"It's  the  price  of  parenthood,"  said  Gus,  "and  who 
ami  to  complain?" 

It  was  the  day  after  that  that  things  began  popping. 
That  was  the  day  the  telephone  rang  from  morning 
until  night. 

It  began  a  little  after  seven  o'clock  and  I  took  the  call 
on  the  downstairs  telephone.  It  was  Frank  MacAlester 
at  the  drugstore  in  the  village,  and  he  was  so  excited  that 
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he  was  launched  into  his  spiel  before  I  could  even  finish 
my  opening  hello. 

"My  God,  Mr.  Dobbs,"  he  panted.  "Have  you  seen 
the  morning  papers?" 

"I  never  see  the  morning  papers,"  I  told  him  brightly, 
"until  you  get  around  to  sending  them.  And  that's  later 
every  day  than  it  was  the  day  before." 

"Oh,  my  Lord,"  he  said.  "It's  horrible!  I  opened  the 
Dispatch  and  I  just  couldn't  believe  it." 

"Frank,"  I  interrupted  him,  "what  are  you  talking 
about?  This  is  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  What  are 
you  telling  me  about  papers  for  at  this  time  of  day?" 

"It's  about  you,  Mr.  Dobbs,"  Frank  said.  "You  and 
Mrs.  Dobbs  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bartlet." 

"Good  Lord,  Frank,"  I  said  despairingly.  "What's 
about  us?" 

"I'd  rather  not  try  to  tell  you  on  the  phone,"  he  said. 
"I  better  send  the  boy  over  with  the  papers." 

I  settled  down  in  the  living  room  with  a  glass  of  or- 
ange juice  and  a  cigarette,  and  I  had  just  finished  the 
latter  when  I  heard  the  car  coming  up  the  lane.  I  went 
out  just  as  it  pulled  up,  and  the  boy  from  the  drugstore 
handed  the  papers  to  me  through  the  car  window. 

"Pretty  awful,  Mr.  Dobbs,"  the  boy  blurted,  full  of 
excitement  and  wonder.  "Rowley's  column  in  the 
Dispatch" 

I  had  suspected  as  much.  I  thanked  him,  gave  him  a 
quarter,  took  the  papers  into  the  living  room  and  leafed 
through  the  Dispatch.  I  found  the  column  and  skimmed 
down  it  until  I  found  what  I  was  looking  for.  It  was 
the  third  paragraph. 
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"Best  story  around  the  networks,"  it  said,  "is  about 
the  two  sweet  young  things  who  run  a  morning  broad- 
cast on  how  to  raise  kiddies.  Simple,  sincere,  chatty 
thing  based  on  their  own  wee  ones.  Most  hepsters  have 
known  all  along  the  program  was  hokum,  with  text- 
books giving  them  the  know-how,  a  hack  writer  grind- 
ing out  the  homey  stuff  and  two  governesses  handling 
the  kids.  Last  week  it  developed  the  welfare  agencies 
know  all  about  it  too.  They  took  away  a  foundling 
some  naive  listener  had  left  with  one  of  the  girls.  No 
tears,  though.  Both  of  them  are  back  in  the  smart  clubs 
every  night,  making  gay  cracks  about  their  sponsor's 
el-v-t-d  shoes." 

I  was  reading  it  through  for  the  third  time,  in  morbid 
fascination,  when  Carolyn  came  through  the  room. 

"Goodness!"  she  said.  "What's  all  the  excitement 
about?  Phones  ringing  and  cars  dashing  in  and  out! 
Morning  papers  an  hour  early!  What's  going  on  around 
here?" 

I  folded  the  paper  so  that  the  column  was  uppermost 
and  handed  it  to  her.  "Paragraph  three,"  I  said,  "for 
your  scrapbook." 

She  read  the  thing  through  with  a  growing  look  of 
puzzlement  on  her  face  and  when  she  had  finished  it 
she  continued  to  look  at  it  blankly.  Then  she  looked  up 
at  me,  hurt  and  bewilderment  in  her  eyes. 

"That's  the  awfulest  thing  I  ever  saw,"  she  said 
slowly.  "And  it  isn't  the  tiniest  bit  true.  Why  does  he 
say  a  thing  like  that?" 

"I  have  the  first  faint  stirrings  of  a  suspicion,"  I  said, 
"But  I'll  save  it  for  a  while." 
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"I'd  better  call  Betsy,"  she  said,  and  she  headed  for 
the  telephone.  "I  just  can't  believe  that  people  can  do 
things  like  this." 

I  could  hear  her  talking  incredulously  over  the  tele- 
phone, first  to  Betsy  and  then  repeating  it  all  to  Chuck. 
Then  she  came  back  in  and  sat  down  to  read  the  thing 
again. 

"I  think  I'll  make  a  little  call  myself,"  I  said.  I  looked 
up  Annamary  Julian's  number  in  the  New  York  direc- 
tory and  put  through  a  call  to  her  home.  Annamary  an- 
swered the  phone  herself,  sounding  somewhat  exultant 
but  a  tiny  bit  worried. 

"I  don't  suppose,"  I  began,  "you've  seen  the  morning 
papers?" 

"Seen  the  Dispatch"  she  said.  "Waited  up  for  it." 

"That's  what  I'd  figured,"  I  said.  "That's  a  remark- 
ably interesting  column  in  it.  I  wonder  where  he  got  his 
information." 

"Somebody  gave  it  to  him,  like  as  not,"  she  said.  "You 
know  how  loose  talk  gets  around.  Rumors  and  such. 
Travel  faster  than  the  speed  of  light." 

"Oh,  my  Lord,"  I  said,  again  overcome  by  it  all. 

"Funny  thing  about  Emmet  Rowley,"  she  said. 
"You'd  think  a  guy  with  his  experience'd  be  more  care- 
ful. Prints  an  awful  lot  of  stuff  without  verifying  it.  Get 
him  into  trouble  one  of  these  days." 

"It  gets  a  lot  of  other  people  into  trouble  too,"  I  said. 
"I  hope  you  realize  that." 

"It'll  get  you  fired,"  she  said  confidently,  "you  can  be 
sure  of  that.  Business  about  the  built-up  shoes  is  a  real 
clincher." 
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"A  thing  like  this,  Annamary,"  I  said,  "could  not 
only  break  us.  It  could  ruin  us." 

"Wouldn't  worry  a  minute,"  she  said.  "Whole 
story's  false  and  you  can  prove  it.  Have  a  retraction  in  a 
couple  of  days.  Probably  first  retraction  in  the  man's 


career." 


"That's  very  nice,"  I  said  with  great  irony.  "And  just 
how  do  you  propose  to  work  that?" 

"If  you've  got  no  objections,"  she  said,  "I  can  do  this. 
I  notify  him  you're  suing  for  damages.  Four  hundred 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  Good,  round,  plausible  sum." 

"Are  you  crazy?"  I  said.  "I  don't  want  to  sue  any- 
body for  damages.  Especially  when  you  tricked  him 
into  it.  I  don't  want  to  sue  anybody." 

"Didn't  say  sue,"  she  said.  "Said  offer  to  sue." 

"The  plot,"  I  said,  "is  getting  thicker  than  I  can  stir." 

"Not  for  me,"  she  said.  "You  go  have  your  breakfast. 
I'm  having  a  big  time  today." 

Chuck  and  Betsy  were  in  the  living  room  when  I 
went  back  in,  and  Carolyn  had  told  them  all  that  she 
knew.  I  reported  the  conversation  with  Annamary  to 
them. 

"I've  got  goose  pimples  this  big  all  over  me,"  said 
Betsy. 

"You're  chilly,"  said  Chuck,  who  was  rather  gleeful 
about  the  turn  of  events.  "That's  thin  ice  you're  stand- 
ing on." 

"Have  you  had  breakfast?"  I  asked  them.  They  had 
not.  "Well,  let's  have  it,"  I  suggested.  They  did  not 
seem  especially  enthusiastic  about  it,  but  I  went  back 
to  the  kitchen  and  told  Alberta. 
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"What's  going  on?"  she  wanted  to  know. 

I  clasped  her  shoulders  and  shook  her  with  great  glee. 
"Honey  lamb,"  I  told  her,  "we're  all  being  fired.  All 
four  of  us,  out  into  the  cold." 

"When?"  she  asked,  instead  of  why. 

"Right  this  very  minute,"  I  said.  "While  you're 
standing  there  delaying  my  breakfast,  they're  writing 
out  the  little  blue  slips.  You  can  forget  about  that  sick 
brother,  girl.  You're  cooking  for  decent  folk  again." 

She  was  completely  baffled,  but  I  think  my  own  good 
spirits  warmed  her.  "Scramble  the  eggs,"  she  told  her- 
self. "Four  ways  round."  I  left  her  and  went  back  to 
the  others. 

"Don't  be  glum,"  I  said.  "Cheer  up  and  eat  hearty. 
This  is  a  day  of  days." 

We  were  still  at  the  breakfast  table  when  the  tele- 
phone rang  again. 

"New  York  is  calling,"  the  operator  said.  "Mr.  or 
Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Dobbs." 

"All  right,"  I  said. 

"Is  this  Mr.  Dobbs?"  the  operator  insisted. 

"It  might  be,"  I  told  her,  "but  I'd  have  to  know  first 
who  was  calling." 

"One  moment,  please,"  she  said,  and  then  the  phone 
was  dead  for  a  second.  "Mr.  Lydecker  is  calling." 

"One  moment  yourself,"  I  said.  I  put  my  hand  over 
the  mouthpiece  and  yelled  to  the  kitchen.  "It's  T. 
Cranston.  You  people  better  listen  in  upstairs."  Caro- 
lyn, even  in  her  anxiety,  remembered  to  make  the  con- 
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ventional  remarks  about  not  having  made  her  bed  yet, 
and  the  three  of  them  crept  up  the  back  stairs. 

"Hello,"  I  said  into  the  telephone. 

"Dobbs!"  the  thing  spat  at  me.  "Have  you  seen  the 
papers?" 

"Yeah,"  I  said.  "They  sent  them  early  today." 

"Well,"  he  shouted,  "what  have  you  got  to  say?" 

"I've  got  nothing  to  say,"  I  reminded  him.  "You 
made  this  call,  not  me." 

"Don't  get  funny  with  me,  Dobbs,"  he  fumed. 
"You're  in  no  position  to  get  funny!  You  and  your 
night  clubs  and  your  columnist  friends!  You've  made 
yourself  and  the  radio  show  and  me  and  Lydecker  Lo- 
tions all  the  laughing  stock  of  the  city!  I  suppose  you 
know  that?" 

"I  hope,"  I  said,  "you're  not  the  sort  of  person  who 
believes  everything  he  reads  in  the  papers." 

"That's  got  nothing  to  do  with  it!"  he  said.  "I've  had 
irreparable  damage  done  to  me  and,  by  God,  I  don't  in- 
tend to  take  it  lying  down!" 

"You're  making  a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill,"  I 
said. 

"Don't  tell  me  what  I'm  making  out  of  what!"  he 
raged.  "You  and  your  books  and  your  governesses! 
You've  just  ruined  a  hell  of  a  good  radio  property  for 
me,  that's  what  you've  done!  Loused  everything  up 
completely!  Well,  you're  through  now,  Dobbs!  This 
does  it!" 

"What  do  you  mean  precisely?"  I  put  in  quietly. 

"You  ought  to  be  able  to  figure  it  out,"  he  snarled. 
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"You  ought  to  know  just  about  how  you  stand  right 


now!" 


I  was  getting  a  little  tired  of  this  conversation. 
"Sure,"  I  said,  "I  know  how  I  stand.  I  stand  six  feet  one. 
Without  the  shoes. " 

The  receiver  sputtered  and  shrilled  with  a  torrent  of 
concentrated  abuse,  featuring  some  of  the  nastiest  lan- 
guage I  have  ever  heard.  Mr.  Lydecker's  tongue  was  as 
foul  as  Mr.  Lydecker's  little  mind.  I  blushed  for  the 
girls  listening  on  the  extension  upstairs. 

"I  hate  to  run,"  I  said,  for  the  purpose  of  baiting  him, 
"just  when  you're  being  the  nicest,  but  the  engineers 
will  be  here  in  a  minute  for  the  broadcast.  Business  be- 
fore pleasure,  you  know." 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  and  he  sounded  a  little  happier. 
"That's  a  little  thing  I  forgot  to  mention.  The  engi- 
neers will  not  be  there  this  morning,  and  they  won't  be 
there  tomorrow  morning,  nor  the  morning  after  that.  I 
have  already  called  the  network,  and  they're  arranging 
a  nice  little  substitute  for  your  phony  little  broadcast." 

"All  right,  Buster,"  I  said.  "That's  just  dandy.  You 
do  mean  we're  fired? " 

"That's  exactly  what  I  mean,"  he  said  cheerfully. 
"And  it's  practically  accomplished  right  now.  I've  al- 
ready sent  a  notice  down  to  the  office  for  the  mimeo- 
graph. It  will  go  out  shortly  to  every  paper  in  town 
and  all  the  trade  sheets.  We  are  replacing  you  and  your 
little  gang  today  with  a  new  program.  It  might  be  a 
news  broadcast,  and  it  might  be  an  interlude  of  organ 
music,  but  whatever  it  is  it'll  please  me  a  lot  more  than 
your  slick  little  swindle." 
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"You  use  that  word  'little'  a  lot,"  I  said.  "I  don't 
think  it's  quite  becoming  to  a  guy  your  size." 

"Maybe  the  next  guy  will  like  my  size,"  he  fumed. 
"The  guy  I  get  to  replace  you." 

"Replace  me?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  said  with  savage  satisfaction.  "Yes,  in- 
deed. In  a  matter  of  two  or  three  weeks — just  as  soon  as 
we  can  get  a  crew  and  whip  the  thing  together — Airing 
Our  Children  will  return  to  the  air  waves.  Only  they 
won't  be  your  children  and  it  won't  be  a  phony  show." 

"I  don't  suppose  you'd  reconsider?"  I  said.  "After  all, 
you  know,  you're  taking  the  word  of  a  very  unreliable 
columnist  that  the  show  is  phony.  You  haven't  even 
asked  us." 

"It's  phony,"  he  said.  "I  can  spot  a  phony  around  the 
corner  and  halfway  down  the  block.  And  I  don't  have 
to  ask  anybody  anything.  Any  time  I  decide  to  replace 
you,  I  replace  you  just  like  that!  And  that's  exactly  what 
I'm  doing  now!" 

I  gave  it  to  him  slowly.  "Tobias,"  I  said,  certain  that 
he  loathed  the  name,  "I  have  a  little  surprise  for  you. 
You're  not  replacing  anybody.  The  show  is  our  idea, 
the  title  belongs  to  us,  and  we're  fully  protected  on  it." 

"That's  a  hot  one,"  he  said. 

"We  took  a  slight  precautionary  measure,"  I  went 
on,  "some  weeks  before  you  or  C.  and  C.  or  anybody 
else  ever  saw  the  thing.  We  put  a  copy  of  the  prospec- 
tus and  the  sample  script  into  a  nice  big  envelope  and 
mailed  it  to  ourselves — registered  mail.  My  lawyer  has 
it  in  his  safe  now,  just  covered  all  over  with  the  reg- 
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istry  stamp  with  the  date  on  it.  I  hope  you  won't  be 
disappointed." 

He  was  so  overcome  by  fury  that  he  had  trouble  get- 
ting the  words  out.  "You  dirty,  sneaking,  low-lifed — " 
and  from  that  point  on  he  was  on  easier  conversational 
grounds.  He  made  a  quick  and  incredibly  graphic  little 
diatribe  about  my  health,  my  Freudian  aberrations,  my 
ancestry  on  both  sides,  and  my  ultimate  destination.  It 
was  fairly  accomplished  billingsgate,  but  it  depended 
too  heavily  on  the  mention  of  the  deity. 

"A  radio  show  like  this,"  I  said,  ignoring  his  outburst, 
"might  conceivably  be  helpful  to  the  women  who  listen 
to  it,  but  it's  hell  on  those  who  do  it.  I'd  like  to  have  my 
own  children  grow  up  right.  If  your  women  don't 
know  how  to  raise  their  kids,  let  them  read  a  book." 

The  whole  speech  was  lost  on  him.  He  had  no  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  small  children,  I  could  see,  other  than 
selling  them  the  right  oil  to  grease  their  little  bottoms. 

"If  it'll  make  you  feel  better,"  I  said,  "I'll  tell  you 
something.  You've  been  had,  Tobias,  but  not  by  us. 
You've  been  had  by  a  guy  named  Rowley.  The  whole 
story  is  a  pack  of  lies." 

"Oh,  sure,"  he  said  with  bitter  sarcasm.  "I  have  no 
doubt  of  it." 

"Even  the  part  about  the  shoes,"  I  said  sweetly. 
"Goodbye,  Mr.  Lydecker." 

The  girls  were  already  pretty  tautened  by  what  was 
going  on,  so  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  them 
to  do  a  broadcast  even  if  Mr.  Lydecker  had  let  them. 

"You've  got  a  whole  weekday  morning  to  your- 
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selves,''  I  told  them.  "Why  don't  you  take  the  kids  for 
a  walk  and  make  them  think  it's  Saturday?"  They  hesi- 
tated, not  sure  that  they  should  go,  but  Chuck  and  I 
pushed  them  out,  breathless  but  happy.  We  sat  down  by 
the  telephone,  certain  that  there  was  more  to  come. 

Callahan  at  the  advertising  agency  called,  quite  trou- 
bled but  very  nice  withal.  We  explained  to  him  that  the 
Rowley  story  was  untrue,  that  we  had  been  fired  and 
did  not  particularly  care,  and  that  the  great  radio  audi- 
ence had  had  its  last  listen  to  Airing  Our  Children.  We 
said  that  we  had  no  hard  feelings  and  he  said,  but  with- 
out complete  verisimilitude,  that  neither  had  he. 

The  newspapers  began  calling  a  little  later.  Chuck 
got  the  first  one,  and  he  treated  the  reporter  with  great 
glee. 

"That's  right,"  I  could  hear  him  saying.  "Fired. 
Canned.  Sacked.  Ly decker  found  out  that  none  of  us 
are  married  and  one  of  the  kids  has  two  heads.  That's 
right,  two  heads.  We  call  him  Hans  and  Fritz. 

"What  do  we  do  now?  Oh,  I  don't  know  about 
Dobbs,  but  I'm  doing  a  series  of  biographies  of  people 
whose  throats  have  been  cut  by  Peewee  Rowley.  That's 
right.  Lavishly  illustrated.  We  lead  off  with  his  mother. 
Well,  we've  had  a  nibble  from  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post. 

"Anything  else?  Well,  then,  I  guess  that  ties  it  up. 
Not  at  all.  Don't  mention  it.  Feel  free  to  call  me  at  any 


time." 


He  was  equally  gay  and  uninhibited  with  the  other 
reporters  who  called,  and  I  told  him  at  last  I  thought  he 
had  better  let  me  handle  them  for  the  rest  of  the  morn- 
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ing.  Let  them  think  up  their  own  gags,  I  advised  him; 
they  would  manage  to  make  enough  of  it  without  his 
help. 

I  answered  the  next  call,  which  was  a  good  thing. 
"New  York  is  calling  Mr.  Dobbs,"  said  the  operator. 

"One  by  one,"  I  told  her,  "they  certainly  are." 

"Are  you  Mr.  Dobbs?"  she  persisted.  I  assured  her 
that  I  was.  "One  moment,  please.  Hello,  I  have  your 
party  now." 

A  thinner  voice  put  in  from  farther  down  the  line. 
"Mr.  Joseph  Dobbs?  Will  you  hold  the  line,  please?  Mr. 
Stanton  of  the  Morning  Dispatch  is  calling." 

Another  voice  came  in,  this  a  rather  tired  one.  "Mr. 
Dobbs?  This  is  Ellsworth  Stanton  at  the  Dispatch" 

"That's  something  to  be  proud  of,"  I  said,  with  re- 
strained bitterness  and  concealed  delight.  Mr.  Stanton  is 
publisher  of  the  paper. 

"If  what  I  hear  is  true,"  he  said,  choosing  his  words 
slowly  as  he  went.  "I've  done  you  a  great  disservice." 

"Two,"  I  said.  "Two  this  week." 

"I  don't  understand,"  he  said. 

"Earlier  in  the  week,"  I  said,  "you  killed  a  hundred- 
thousand  dollar  movie  contract  for  me.  This  morning 
you  destroyed  a  steady  income  of  fifty  thousand  dollars 
a  year  and  slandered  my  wife.  You  have  a  very  capable 
columnist,  Mr.  Stanton." 

"Mr.  Dobbs,"  he  said,  "I  have  always  taken  a  great 
deal  of  pride  in  my  work  and  in  my  newspaper.  When  I 
was  a  younger  man  and  the  operation  was  smaller,  I  was 
able  to  keep  a  closer  watch  on  it.  I  wish  I  still  could." 

He  paused  and  I  said  nothing  to  fill  the  gap  in  the 
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conversation.  When  he  spoke  again  it  was  with  more 
difficulty. 

"One's  columnists,"  he  said,  "can  be  a  heavy  burden 
on  a  publisher.  You  can't  check  every  word  they  write; 
you  can  only  hope  that  they  have  some  basis  for  what 
they  say.  Sometimes  they  can  be  quite  malicious  and 
forget  their  responsibilities." 

He  sounded  unquestionably  sincere,  unquestionably 
troubled.  "I  understand,"  I  said,  to  help  him  along. 

"Sometimes,"  he  said,  "they  outlive  their  usefulness 
altogether — if  they  have  a  usefulness.  They  should  be 
pensioned  off,  but  we  seldom  do  it.  They  become  a 
habit  to  the  public  and,  I  suppose,  a  habit  to  us  too.  You 
don't  even  notice  them  around  after  a  while." 

"Go  on,  Mr.  Stanton,"  I  said. 

"I  hadn't  read  Rowley's  column  this  morning.  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  can't  read  that  sort  of  stuff;  I  pub- 
lish it  because  people  seem  to  want  it.  I  hadn't  read  it 
until  your  agent,  Miss  Julian,  telephoned  me  to  say  that 
there  was  no  basis  in  truth  in  what  he  said  about  you 
and  your  radio  program." 

"That's  right,"  I  said. 

"Miss  Julian  said,"  he  went  on,  "that  she  had  no 
doubt  the  item  would  cost  you  your  radio  program." 

"It  did,"  I  told  him.  "We've  already  been  fired." 

"I'm  very  sorry,"  he  said.  "Miss  Julian  said  that  if 
such  a  thing  happened,  you  intend  to  institute  a  damage 
suit  against  us  for  half  a  million  dollars.  Whether  you 
do  or  not,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  deeply  ashamed 
of  what  has  happened.  In  your  place  I  should  do  exactly 
what  you  are  doing.  I  want  you  to  know,  though,  that 
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we  have  killed  the  paragraph  in  the  syndicated  column, 
and  that  a  full  retraction  and  repudiation  will  be  pub- 
lished tomorrow — prominently  and  over  my  signature. 
You  will  still  be  free  to  sue,  of  course." 

"Oh,  forget  that,"  I  told  him.  "We're  not  suing 
anybody." 

"That's  very  decent  of  you,"  he  said.  "I'm  grateful 
to  you,  more  grateful  than  I  can  possibly  say." 

"I  think  you're  a  decent  man  yourself,  Mr.  Stanton," 
I  told  him.  "Another  publisher  might  have  had  his 
lawyers  call.  I  have  a  new  respect  for  you  and  for  your 
paper — the  latter  with  certain  reservations,  of  course." 

"Mr.  Dobbs,"  he  said,  his  voice  somewhat  lighter,  "I 
think  it  only  fair  that  you  should  be  the  first  to  know.  I 
think  I'm  going  to  take  care  of  your  certain  reservations 
too." 

"I  don't  follow  you,"  I  said.  Chuck  was  standing  at 
the  door,  frowning  with  curiosity,  and  I  gave  him  a  re- 
assuring wave. 

"You're  not  the  first  person,"  he  said,  "to  be  perse- 
cuted by  this  thing,  this  rotten  journalism  in  what  I 
think  is  otherwise  a  fairly  reputable  newspaper.  You 
might  like  to  know  that  Mr.  Rowley  is  leaving  the 
newspaper  business  simultaneously  with  your  leaving 
the  radio." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I  asked  him,  not  quite  sure 
that  I  had  heard  him  right. 

"Mr.  Rowley's  contract  is  for  another  fifteen 
months,"  he  said,  "I  might  say  that  your  decision  not  to 
sue  the  Dispatch  makes  my  own  decision  a  little  easier 
financially.  I  have  decided,  Mr.  Dobbs,  to  pay  Mr. 


Rowley  his  regular  salary  for  fifteen  months  without 
using  his  column.  It  will  be  dropped  from  the  Dispatch 
and  from  the  syndicate." 

"That's  a  drastic  thing,  Mr.  Stanton,"  I  said. 

"Only  for  Mr.  Rowley,"  he  reassured  me.  "He  won't 
be  writing  for  anyone  else  during  that  time,  and  after 
he's  been  out  of  circulation  for  fifteen  months  I  don't 
think  anybody  else  will  buy  his  services.  Mr.  Rowley 
will  be  untusked  by  time." 

"I  hate  to  see  a  thing  like  that  happen,"  I  said,  "even 
to  a  guy  like  Emmet  Rowley." 

"Don't  feel  sorry  for  him,"  he  said.  "He  won't  starve. 
Mr.  Rowley  has  a  great  deal  of  money  buried  in  his  back 
yard.  He  could  buy  out  the  newspaper  tomorrow  if  I'd 
sell  it." 

"In  that  case — "  I  said,  and  left  it  there. 

"I'd  like  to  tell  you  again,"  he  said,  "how  grateful  and 
how  sorry  I  am.  This  has  been  an  undeservedly  pleasant 


conversation." 


"It  has,  Mr.  Stanton,"  I  said. 

"Thank  you  again,"  he  said,  "and  the  next  time 
you're  in  town  I'd  like  to  buy  you  a  drink." 

"The  first  time  I'm  in  town,"  I  promised  him.  I 
played  with  the  idea  of  telling  him  the  whole  story 
when  I  saw  him.  I  was  sure  he  would  enjoy  it. 

"What  on  earth  is  going  on?"  Chuck  said  as  I  laid 
down  the  telephone. 

"Get  me  a  glass  of  water,"  I  said.  "I'm  feeling  a  little 
weak." 
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fooK,  Joe,"  i  said,  "i  told  you  before. 
You  can't  stand  this  close  when  your  father's  splitting 
wood.  The  ax  misses,  or  the  wedge  flies  out,  and  there's 
a  little  boy  wandering  around  looking  for  his  feet  and 
hands." 

"Aye,"  said  Little  Joe,  stepping  back  about  nine 
inches. 

"Why  don't  you  climb  up  on  top  of  the  woodpile  and 
watch  from  there?  It's  very  nice  up  there.  I'd  climb  up 
myself,  only  then  there  wouldn't  be  anything  for  me 
to  watch." 

"Aw  woobuy?"  he  asked,  to  get  it  straight.  "Doe 

guy?" 

"That's  right,"  I  said.  "Joe  climb."  He  made  his  way 
up  with  great  agility  and  self-confidence  and  looked 
about  him  highly  pleased  with  his  eminence.  "Wook, 
dahya,"  he  said. 

"Yeah,"  I  said.  "Now  you're  bigger  than  daddy."  I 
sank  the  ax  into  the  end  of  the  log,  worried  it  out  again 
and  set  the  wedge  in. 

"Bee  tick!"  he  commented. 

"We'll  make  little  sticks  out  of  it."  He  watched  sol- 
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emnly  as  I  split  it  into  quarters,  tossing  the  chunks  into 
the  wheelbarrow.  He  made  his  way  down  when  I  had 
finished  filling  the  barrow. 

"Doe  wee-baa,"  he  said,  pointing  to  his  own  toy  ve- 
hicle. "Nuh  tick." 

"We'll  put  some  in  it,"  I  said,  and  I  began  filling  it 
with  kindling.  "Nuh!"  he  remonstrated,  pushing  me 
away.  "Go!"  He  threw  some  small  pieces  into  the  lit- 
tle wheelbarrow  and  pushed  it  along  behind  mine  to 
the  woodbox  by  the  house.  We  unloaded  both  and  I 
took  a  quick  look  into  the  living  room  to  see  that  every- 
thing was  just  right. 

"Gah,  dahya,"  he  reported  as  we  were  making  our 
way  back  to  the  woodpile.  "Bessa  gah."  He  had  an  un- 
canny knack  for  hearing  and  identifying  vehicles  as 
soon  as  they  turned  off  the  road  and  into  our  lane.  The 
postman's  car,  the  milk  truck,  the  grocery  delivery,  all 
the  neighbors'  conveyances — he  knew  exactly  which 
they  were  long  before  anyone  else  even  heard  them 
coming. 

The  cream-colored  convertible  bumped  around  the 
curve  and  stopped  in  front  of  the  house.  Betsy  climbed 
out  of  one  side,  Carolyn  the  other,  and  both  stretched 
their  limbs  as  they  emerged. 

"Hee,  ho,"  said  Betsy.  "Tired  but  happy."  She  kept 
a  few  steps  behind  Carolyn  as  they  approached,  and 
she  asked  a  question  with  her  eyebrows.  I  smiled  at  Car- 
olyn, nodding  almost  imperceptibly  to  Betsy,  and  Car- 
olyn gave  me  a  quick  kiss  of  greeting. 

"Well!"  she  said.  "We've  certainly  done  enough 
shopping  for  one  afternoon.  All  those  things  I've  been 
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meaning  to  get  for  weeks,  put  off  all  the  time  sort  of 
things,  and  enough  groceries  for  the  whole  winter.  Did 
the  baby  cry?" 

"A  little,"  I  said  gravely.  "But  we  stuck  his  head  in 
the  oven  and  he  went  right  back  to  sleep.  Put  the  wheel- 
barrow in  the  garage,  Joe." 

"Angel,"  said  Carolyn,  "you  don't  have  to  go 
through  all  that  with  the  firewood  every  year.  I  can  buy 
it  already  split  up." 

"No,  you  don't,"  I  said.  "You  get  split  wood  and  I 
get  a  potgut.  Stomach,  I  mean." 

"If  you  want  exercise,"  she  said,  "you  can  pull  down 
that  wisteria  vine.' 

"It's  not  bothering  anything,"  I  said.  "Let  it  be." 

"Not  bothering  anything!"  Betsy  scoifed. 

"One  more  year,"  said  Carolyn,  "and  the  poor  tree 
would  be  smothered  to  death.  You  should  be  able  to 
sympathize  with  it." 

"All  right,"  I  said,  seeing  the  thing  in  a  completely 
new  light.  "Down  it  comes." 

Betsy  was  having  trouble  controlling  her  excitement. 
She  was  in  imminent  danger  of  eruption. 

"Anything  happen  while  I  was  out?"  Carolyn  asked. 

"Oh,"  I  said,  "I  think  one  delivery  man  showed  up. 
Whatever  it  was,  I  told  him  to  throw  it  in  the  living 


room." 


"Oh,"  said  Carolyn,  dismissing  it  from  her  mind. 

"I'd  best  be  getting  up  the  road,"  Betsy  said  suddenly, 
turning  so  that  she  faced  the  car.  "Chuck's  probably 
going  crazy  with  both  those  boys  on  his  hands." 

"Why  don't  you  leave  them  with  the  cook,"  I  sug- 
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gested,  "and  come  back  down  for  tea?  Cook  deserves  a 
little  fun  before  she  goes." 

"Okay,"  she  said  brightly,  a  little  more  composed  by 
now.  She  maneuvered  the  car  around  and  was  away. 

"What  the  hell  are  you  standing  around  for?"  I  asked 
Carolyn.  "Make  with  the  kettle!  Guests  for  tiffin!" 

She  put  her  arm  through  mine  and  we  walked  back 
to  the  house,  Little  Joe  tagging  along  behind.  I  was 
helping  her  with  her  coat  in  the  hall  when  there 
came  a  shout  from  Alberta  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
"Who's  that?"  The  tone  carried  her  normal,  healthy 
belligerence. 

"It's  me,  Alberta!"  Carolyn  called  back.  "Would 
you  put  a  kettle  on?  I  want  to  make  tea!" 

"Make  tea  nothing!"  the  shout  came  back.  "Any  tea 
making  around  here,  I  make  it  myself!  Want  nobody 
tramping  around  my  kitchen!" 

"Thank  you!"  Carolyn  was  bellowing  as  she  came 
into  the  living  room.  She  spotted  it  immediately  and 
broke  off  in  a  long  gasp.  "Oh,  Joe!"  she  said  shakily, 
throwing  her  hands  to  her  jaws.  "It's  beautiful!"  She 
stood  there,  momentarily  unable  to  move  forward,  and 
gazed  in  awe  and  wonder  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
The  keyboard  was  open  and  I  had  spread  a  thin  book  of 
music  across  the  rack. 

The  rest  of  the  room  looked  like  a  room  always  looks 
when  furniture  has  been  rearranged  quickly  and  not 
too  expertly. 

"Oh,  Joe!"  she  said  again,  and  threw  her  arms  about 
my  neck. 

"Mummy  guy?"  asked  Little  Joe. 
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"I  don't  think  she  will,"  I  told  him,  blowing  the  hair 
out  of  my  mouth.  "She  feels  all  right." 

Carolyn  darted  over  to  the  piano,  ran  her  fingers  ca- 
ressingly over  the  wood  and  sat  down  on  the  bench. 
She  played  a  scale  with  her  left  hand,  then  a  scale  with 
her  right,  and  then  she  turned  quickly  and  stood  up. 

"I'm  too  excited,"  she  said,  sniffling  a  little.  She  ran 
back  over  to  me  and  there  I  stood  again  with  my  mouth 
full  of  hair. 

Alberta  came  bouncing  in  to  review  the  situation, 
looking  quite  pleased  at  having  shared  the  secret  and 
kept  it  well.  "Awful  lot  of  noise  and  carrying-on,"  she 
declared,  "over  one  little  old  piano!  I  just  want  you  to 
remember!  We  in  the  kitchen  got  delicate  nerves! 
Don't  want  to  hear  that  thing  going  all  day  long!" 

Carolyn  laughed  weakly.  "You  shut  up,"  she  said, 
"and  get  back  to  your  work.  It's  my  piano  and  I'll  play 
it  all  I  like." 

Alberta  grinned  happily.  "And  you,"  she  said,  shak- 
ing a  finger  at  Little  Joe,  "you  keep  your  grimy  little 
hands  off  it  altogether!  You  hear  me?" 

"Nuh!"  screamed  Little  Joe.  "Go,  Buhya!"  He  held 
his  arm  out  rigid,  pointing  to  the  door.  Alberta  cackled 
and  as  she  passed  him  she  bent  and  swatted  him  lovingly 
on  the  behind.  He  snorted  at  her,  his  face  struggling  to 
keep  its  stern  solemnity. 

Carolyn  sat  down  again  at  the  piano,  put  a  hand  out 
to  the  keyboard  and  drew  it  slowly  back.  She  looked 
at  me  with  a  helpless  expression  and  then  laughed 
uncertainly. 
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"With  all  my  spending,"  she  said,  "this  is  the  one 
thing  I  forgot." 

"Wuss  dat?"  said  Little  Joe. 

"Piano,"  I  said. 

"B'garra,"  he  repeated. 

"Look,  ma!"  I  exclaimed.  "Three  syllables!" 

Carolyn  rose  suddenly.  "The  baby!"  she  said.  "He'll 
lie  up  there  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  making  noises  like 
pigeons."  She  kissed  me,  very  shakily,  and  fled  from  the 
room. 

"B'garra,"  Joe  repeated  studiously,  pleased  with  the 
sound  and  running  his  dirty  paws  back  and  forth  across 
the  side  of  it.  "Diss  b'garra." 

By  the  time  Chuck  had  washed  down  the  last  piece 
of  buttered  bread  things  were  getting  back  to  normal. 
Betsy's  bouncing  had  subsided,  Carolyn  was  relatively 
calm,  and  Little  Joe  had  wandered  off  into  the  dining 
room  to  play  with  the  baby.  I  sat  in  my  chair  by  the 
fire,  feeling  good  all  over. 

"It's  good  weather  for  writing,"  said  Chuck.  "The  air 
is  lousy  with  inspiration  and  vitamins." 

"I  feel  like  ten  thousand  words  a  day,"  I  said. 

"You're  going  to  need  ten  thousand  words  a  day," 
Betsy  said,  "to  meet  the  installments  on  that."  She 
cocked  her  head  in  the  direction  of  the  piano. 

"No,  ma'am,"  I  announced.  "There  aren't  any  in- 
stallments on  that.  Solid  cash  at  the  time  of  purchase.  I 
used  my  egg  money." 

Carolyn  perked  up  all  over  again.  "I  can't  believe  it," 
she  said. 
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"You've  forgotten,"  said  Chuck,  "the  fifteen 
thousand." 

"Nope,"  I  said.  "Haven't  touched  a  penny  of  that. 
Paid  for  this  out  of  my  wages.  I  didn't  have  time  to 
spend  money  like  you  people." 

"Don't  come  to  me  for  sympathy,"  said  Betsy. 

"Fat,  greasy  capitalist,"  said  Chuck.  "He'll  be  ex- 
ploiting us  in  no  time  at  all.  It's  hell  to  be  the 
proletariat." 

"Again,"  I  amended. 

"Again,"  he  agreed. 

"Financial  report  for  Joseph  J.  Dobbs  the  Elder,"  I 
said.  "After  the  grocery  bills  and  the  taxes  and  the 
agent's  commissions  and  all  that,  I  still  have  enough  left 
to  pay  all  the  income  taxes  that  are  coming  up.  I'll  have 
to  lend  it  to  you.  If  I  gave  it  to  you,  it  would  just  be 
more  taxes,  probably." 

"Joe,"  said  Chuck,  "could  I  give  you  a  little 
letdown?" 

"What  kind  of  a  letdown?"  I  asked. 

"We  don't  have  any  tax  problem,"  he  said.  "Practi- 
cally all  of  our  taxes  were  docked  from  our  pay-checks 
week  by  week." 

"Oh,  no,"  I  said.  "This  is  too  much." 

"It's  right,"  he  said.  "Carney  and  Callahan  took  it 
out." 

"I  never  missed  it,"  I  said,  still  highly  incredulous. 

"We  were  making  more  than  seven-fifty  a  week,"  he 
said.  "They  took  out  the  expenses,  split  what  was  left 
four  ways,  took  out  the  taxes,  and  gave  us  the  rest." 
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"In  that  case,"  I  said,  "my  plans  are  changed.  I'll  bid 
you  all  a  fond  goodbye  and  take  off  alone  for  Bermuda." 

"You'll  take  off  nothing,"  said  Betsy.  "That  money's 
all  we've  got  to  live  on  now  for  heaven  knows  how 
long." 

"Sure,"  said  Chuck.  "I've  already  applied  for  a  new 
ulcer." 

"That's  the  way  it  goes,"  said  Carolyn.  "You  get  a 
little  money  and  the  first  thing  you  know  youVe  got  all 
your  poor  relatives  on  your  hands." 

"We'd  better  go,  dear,"  Betsy  said  to  Chuck,  "before 
they  start  insulting  us." 

"I've  got  no  pride,"  said  Chuck,  "when  it  comes  to 
food  and  lodging.  Let  them  insult  us.  They  deserve  to 
get  something  for  their  money." 

We  followed  them  out  to  the  door.  "You  remember 
now,  Joe,"  Chuck  cautioned  me  soberly  in  the  hall, 
"you  got  to  be  mighty  careful  with  that  money.  You've 
got  four  new  mouths  to  feed." 

Betsy  shook  her  head  despairingly.  "And  heaven 
knows  for  how  long,"  she  said.  She  gave  me  a  large  hug 
as  she  was  going  out. 

"Home  again,  home  again,"  I  heard  him  say  as  they 
walked  away.  "Fruit  in  the  house,  even  when  no  one  is 
sick." 

When  we  had  settled  down  again  I  brought  Willie  in 
from  the  dining  room  and  put  him  on  the  rug  in  front 
of  the  fire  where  he  could  crawl.  He  grinned  foolishly 
with  his  four  teeth  as  Little  Joe  sat  down  on  the  carpet 
beside  him. 
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"You  better  watch  him,  Moe,"  I  said  to  Little  Joe. 
"He's  just  a  little  guy.  He  might  pull  over  the  fire  screen 
and  crawl  up  the  chimney.  He  doesn't  know  any 
better." 

"Aye,"  said  Little  Joe,  taking  complete  charge.  Wil- 
lie tumbled  over  beside  him  and  began  tugging  at  Joe's 
shoe.  "Nuh,  bubba,"  Joe  said,  sternly  but  pleasantly, 
"nuh  bay  s'oo."  Willie  paid  absolutely  no  attention  to 
the  command  and  Joe  did  not  press  it. 

"You  like  your  little  brother?"  I  asked  him.  "Isn't  he 
a  nice  little  baby?" 

"Aye,"  Joe  said  brightly.  "Wook,  dahya!" 

He  began  bobbing  his  shoulders  up  and  down,  look- 
ing hopefully  at  the  baby.  Willie  watched  him  without 
expression  for  a  minute  and  then  began  to  raise  and 
lower  his  own.  Joe  thought  it  uproarious. 

"They  do  that  all  the  time  now,"  said  Carolyn.  "He 
never  b-i-t-e-s  the  b-a-b-y  any  more.  Joe,  show  daddy 
the  other  trick." 

"Aye,"  he  said  dutifully,  and  began  clicking  his 
tongue  against  the  roof  of  his  mouth.  Willie  followed 
him  into  the  routine  with  great  delight,  and  then  Caro- 
lyn took  it  up. 

"Chicken,  dear,"  I  asked  her,  when  they  had  all  tired 
of  clicking,  "how  do  you  feel  these  days?  Let  down? 
Not  enough  to  do?" 

"Silly!"  she  said.  "There's  enough  around  this  place 
to  keep  three  women  busy.  Look  at  those  two  hellions." 

I  looked  at  them,  and  they  looked  pretty  damned 
wonderful  to  me. 
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"There's  one  thing,  though,  dear,"  she  said.  "Betsy 
and  I  were  talking  about  it  on  the  way  home  this 
afternoon." 

"What's  that,  dear?"  I  asked  her. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "you  know  how  important  it  is 
that  children  shouldn't  be  spaced  too  far  apart,  three  or 
four  years  between  them  sort  of  thing,  and  we  were 
thinking — " 

"Oh,  Lord,"  I  said.  "Both  of  you?" 

"Well,"  she  said,  "we  were  just  talking  about  it." 

"Have  you  decided  what  to  have  yet?" 

"I  think,"  she  said,  "this  one  should  be  a  girl." 

"It's  about  time,"  I  told  her.  "When's  all  this  to  be?" 

"Well,"  she  said,  "Betsy  and  I  both  thought  we  ought 
not  to  waste  any  time." 

"I'll  bet  you  did,"  I  commented.  "Who  brought  the 
idea  up  in  the  first  place — not  that  it  isn't  a  very  good 
one?" 

"I  suppose  I  did,"  she  confessed.  "This  was  my  sleep- 
late  morning,  and  you  know  the  way  when  you're 
waking  up  slowly — " 

"I  know,"  I  said.  "I've  had  it  described  to  me  before." 
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